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AN INTRODI'CTION TO WASHINGTON. 







Washington has two railway statlonB 
sWamboal landing. The railwaj- 



(1) Baltimore & Ohio Station, at 
lew Jersey Avenue and C Street, one 
block north of the Capitol 
grounds. Into this old, Kidlvay 

ante bcllum station of the Stations* 

oldest working railroad in 

country come the Royal Blue and all 
other trains of the Baltimore & Ohio sys- 
1 and i(s connectioas from the Nortb 
and West, and from the South by way of 
the Slienandoah Valley. Street cars may 
be taken here for any part of the city, and 
baggage wagons and electric cabs will he 
found in waiting. It has no restaurant, 
but several exist near by. 

<S) Pennsylvania Railroad Station, at 
Sixtb and B streets. This is half a block 
fi-om Pennsylvania Avenue, midway be- 
tween the Capitol and the Treasury, and 
convenient to street cars. Cariiagcs and 
express wagons are always in waiting 
"' '" " " ""'" This is the station for all ti-ains of the 

Penngylvania (Baltimore & Potomac) and Northern Central railroads, and their con- 
nections north and eiLsI, including the thii)ugh trains to and from Boston ; and for 
trains to and from the South over the Southern Railway, Atlantic Const Line. Cbeaa- 
U-peake & Ohio Railroad, and Seaboant Air Line. There is an excellent restaurant in the 
(I] building, which, though rather small, is convenient. 

The Steamboat Ijanding for all Potomac boats and ferries — Norfolk. Mount Vernon, 
■''Alexandria. et«., is at the fool of Sirventh Street. Steamboat leaves 
'*for Fort Monroe and Norfolk every evening at 6.30. StcaOboatSi 

f) The street-car system of the city is extensive and convenient. All 
^ the pi-inclpal lines are operated on the underground electric trolley system, anil all are 
\ controlled by eithci' the Capital Traction Company or the Metropolitan Itailroad Com- 

rny. Each transfers from line to line of its own system. 
The cars on Pennsylvania Avenue are green or yellow. The green cars run between 
^Georgetown and the Navy Yard; the yellow cars between Mount Pleasant, at the 
northern e;ttremity of Fourteenth Street, and the Baltimore & Oliio Rail- 
road Station. These lines separate at the Peace Monument, and at New Street Cars. 
York Avenue, and both transfer with each otlier. and with the Seventh 
Street line. The Seventh Street line runs from the A.nAQ»X «a& %\K«a:!faa». ■«*si5^"»> 
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north to the boundary, where it connects with the Brigbtwood line for the Soldiers' 
Home, Brightwood, and other suburbs to Fort Green, eight miles from ihe Treasury. A 
line along U Street connects the Seventh and Fourteenth street lines, and extends to the 
boundary at Rock Creek, where it connects with the cars for Zoological Park and 
Chevy Chase. The Chevy Chase cars also come directly to the Treasury during the 
busy hours of the day. The above lines are operated by the Capital Traction Company 
and exchange free transfers. 

The Metropolitan lines extend from Georgetown along M Street, Connecticut Avenue, 
H, Fourteenth, and F streets to Capitol Hill, where they skirt the western and northern 
side of the Capitol grounds, pass the Library of Congress, and run eastward to the edge 

of the city. This is popularly known as the F Street line. At George- 
Stlbtirban town it connects with a line up the Potomac Valley to Cabin John Bridge 

Lines* and Great Falls, and also one to Tennallytown and Rockville. This com- 

pany also controls the Connecticut Avenue line to Mount Pleasant ; the 
Eleventh Street, Ninth Street, and Brightwood lines ; the Belt line ; two lines pene- 
trating the Northeastern quarter, one of which extends to Benning, and connects with 
a steam railroad for Chesapeake Beach ; and the two suburban lines northeastward, one 
reaching Brookland, and the other Hyattsville, Bladensburg, Riverdale, and other vil- 
lages to Berwyn, Md. All of these exchange transfers, and all center at the Treasury, 
but the various divisions are not separated by the colors of the cars. 

Fare everywhere within the city, 5 cents ; and six tickets are sold for 25 cents, good 
upon all lines. A line of herdics also runs upon Sixteenth Street, which exchanges 
transfers with the F Street line at the corner of H and Sixteenth Street. 

Hacks and cabs are numerous, and not expensive, and the authorized rates are as 
follows : 

One- Horse Vehicles. By the trip — Day rates, between 5 a. m. and 12.30 a. m., 
each passenger, fifteen squares or less, 25 cents ; each additional five squares or parts 

of squares, 10 cents. Midnight rates, between 12.30 a. m. and 5 a. ai., 
Public (iach passenger, fifteen squares or less, 40 cents ; each additional five 

CarriaSTCS. squares or parts of squares, 15 cents. By the hour — Day rates, one 

or two passengers, first hour, 75 cents; each additional quarter hour 
or. part thereof, 20 cents; three or four passengers, first hour, $1; each additional 
quarter hour or part thereof, 25 cents. Midnight rates about double these. 

Two-IIm'se Vehicles. About double the rates for one-horse cabs. The law says that 
when vehicles are not engaged by the hour, trip rates shall be charged ; but when 
charges for consecutive trips exceed rates per hour, charges shall be by the hour. 

Both the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railway companies maintain a system 
of cabs intended especially for pei*s(>ns going to and from their stations, but available 
for general services. Those of the Baltimore & Ohio Company are electric automobiles. 

Bicycles are extremely numerous in Washington, and many places exist 
Bicycles* where they can be rented. The law requires them to keep off the side- 

walks, avoid excessive speed, and carry lamps at night. The favorite 
out-of-town run is up the Potomac. 

An alphabetical list of hotels will be found at the end of this book. 
Restaurants have multiplied and improved in Washington during the last ten years 
The most famous restaurants in Washington, since the disappearance of Wormley' 

and Welcker's, are the Chamberlin and Harvey's. The former occupie 
Hotels and a double house at 1 and Fifteenth streets, and serves game and cost! 
Restaurants, delicacies beloved of clubmen, prepared in the Southern style which ha 

made its terrapin, canvasbacks, etc., celebrated. The other, Harvey 'f 
at Pennsylvania Avenue and Eleventh Street, is noted for its oysters. These and tb 
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Shoreham, Gordon, and Raleigh are favorite resorts for after -the -theater suppers. 
On F, G, Ninth, Seventh, and other streets in the region near the public buildings, are 
a large number of dairies, bakeries, ice-cream saloons, and eating-places of every grade, 
resorted to by government clerks, men and women, high and low. Dining-rooms are 
numerous on the avenue and in Georgetown. The restaurants in the Capitol are good, 
especially that in the Senate basement, and there are good ones at the Library of Con- 
gress and National Museum. 

Professional boarding-houses, often with the names and pretensions of *' hotels," are 
plentiful, particularly in the region north of the avenue, between Tenth and Fourteenth 
streets, and in the neighborhood of the Pension Building; and this 
quarter also abounds in private houses renting rooms and perhaps fur- BoardinST* 
nishing board. All these are indicated by small signs displayed at the hOUSCS* 

door or in a window. The best plan for a person desiring such quarters 
is to walk about, observe these signs, and examine what suits him. A man and his 
wife can get very comfortable lodging and board for f 60 to $75 a month. 

The shops of Washington are extensive and fine. The principal shopping streets are 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Seventh, Ninth, F, and G streets, between Ninth 
and Fourteenth streets, but there are local groups of stores, especially for SflOps* 

provisions, on Capitol Hill, in Georgetown, and along H Street, N. E. 

The District of Columbia had a peculiar origin, and its constitution and history 
account for many of the peculiarities of the present capital city. The first Congress 
of the United States had the task of establishing a Federal capital, under 
a plan for taking in, some small tract of land and exercising exclusive Origin Of 

jurisdiction over it. In 1790 a bill was passed, after many postpone- District 

ments and much hot discussion, accepting from the States of Maryland of Coltlinbia* 
and Virginia a tract ten miles square on the Potomac, to be called the 
District of Columbia; but in 1846 Virginia's portion — some thirty-six square miles 
south of the river — was ceded back to her. Three Commissioners were appointed 
by the President (Washington) to purchase the land from its owners, and to provide 
suitable buildings for the Government. Major Pierre Charles L'Enfant, a French 
engineer who had fought in the Revolution, was appointed to lay out the city, but 
proved so irreconcilable to discipline that it became necessary to dismiss him, though 
his plan was essentially followed by Ellicott, his assistant, who succeeded him. 

The avenues were named after the States, and in a certain order. By reason of its 
midway and influential position, that had already given it the excellent soubriquet 
"Keystone State," Pennsylvania was entitled to the name of the great 
central avenue. The avenues south of this received the names of the Arrang^cment 
Southern States ; the avenues which crossed Pennsylvania were named of StrcCtS* 
after the Middle States, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York, 
while the New England States were left to designate the avenues then regarded as 
remote possibilities among the swamps and hills of the northwest. Tlie curious way 
in which the capital has developed along the lines of the last-named group is typical 
of the growth and change in the balance of the whole country since L'Enfant's day. 

The rectilinear streets run exactly north and south and east and west. The streets 
running east and west are known by the letters of the alphabet, so we liave North A 
and South A, North B and South B, and so on ; at right angles to the alphabetical 
streets are the streets bearing num])ers, and beginning their house enumeration at 
a line running due north and south through the Capitol. This divides the city into 
four quarters. Northwest, Northeast, Southeast, and Southwest, each with its awn set 
of numbers for the houses, arranged upon the decimal system — that is, 100 numbers 
for each block. This is repeated in a direction away from ^\xc\\. ^i ^Jaa ^w^As^ 'e^xsi>^^.^^ 
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all addresses, therefore, should bear the added designation of the quarter by its 
initials — N.W., N. E., S. E., or 8. W. In this book, as nearly everything mentioned 
is in the Northwest Quarter, these initials are uniformly omitted for that quarter, 
but are always supplied elsewhere. 

In 1800 the seat of Government was established in Washington City, which was 
first so called, it is said, by the Commissioners in 1791. The General himself, who 

was its most active promoter, always spoke of it as the Federal City 
Early The town was all in the woods, and had only 3,000 inhabitants, mostly 

History. living in the northwestern quarter, or on Capitol Hill. Nevertheless 

it grew until 1814, when, after a weak resistance at Bladensburg, it was 
captured by the British, who set fire to the public buildings and some private reai- 
dences, intending to destroy the town altogether. A hurricane of wind and nin 
came that night to complete the destruction in some respects, but this extinguished 
the conflagration. Next day the British left in a panic of causeless fear, excepting 
a large contingent of deserters, who took this opportunity to stay behind and "grow 
up with the country." The city was immediately rebuilt, and in 1860 it contaiiied 
61,000 inhabitants. When the Civil War was over the city found itself with an 
enlarged population and a vastly greater importance. 

The population of the District of Columbia, including the city, is now about 300,000, 
and it is steadily growing. The Federal Government, in lieu of assessed taxes, contributes 

one-half of all the District's expenses, and practically has done much 
Population* more than that in the form of public grounds, boulevards, and reservi- 

tions free to the public, and maintained at the public expense. 
The relations of the District and Federal City to the Union are very peculiar. After 
several experiments in municipal government, Congress created a form of administra- 
tion of District and city affairs, which consists simply of two civilian 
District Commissioners appointed by the President, and confirmed by the Senate, 

GOYCrnniCnt. and one army engineer officer detailed by the Secretary of War, the three 

constituting a Board of Commissioners for three years. They are 
empowered by Congress to make, and change at will, building, health, and police regu- 
lations. They also appoint all subordinate officials and clerks. 

They are required to make and submit to the Secretary of the Treasury annual esti- 
mates for all the expenditures within the District for the ensuing year. One-half of the 
amount to be raised is assessed upon the District, the other half is appropriated by 
Congress. The headquarters of District affairs is in the District Building on Louisiana 
Avenue, near City Hall. The District courts, except the Police Court, are in the City 
Hall, an old building in Judiciary Square, facing Four-and-a-half Street, where the 
Marshal and certain other functionaries also have offices. It was in this edifice, built for 
the courthouse, that Gai'field's assassin, Guiteali, was tried, and other noted cases have 
been heard there. In front of it, upon a marble column, stands a monument of Lincoln 
carved by Lot Flannery, who has been described as a "self-taught sculptor." 



n. 

A TOUB, OF THE CAPITOL. 




THE CAPITOL -FROM CAPITOL 



Tbe great advaotage Ihat Wasliiii^'tou enjoys in baviDg !)L-eii inU'llife'eiilly iilalk'd 
before any building of cuD sequence had begun, is signally shown in the eliuice of this 
central and sightly hilltup av the position of the Capitol. Thv groiindK 
in front of the bnilding were made perfectly level, but in llie i-vui they CSpltO) 

sloped downward some eighty feet to the Potomac HatK. which are over- GmndS. 

flowed occasionally even jet. The pnwnt arrangement of the psrk dates 
from 1874, when it was enlarged to its present enclosure of forty-nix acits, and beautified 
by the late Prederich J^aw Olmstead. The splendid marble lernices on tlie western aide 
of the building, and their ornamental approaches, together costing f SOO.tMXI, are a part 
of tiie general scheme of outdoor decoration, which each year become? more admirable 
as the trees and shrubtieriea mature. A pretty feature of the iiortli western part of the 
parit is the ivy-covered rest-house, one window of wliicb looks into a grotto. The low 
stone towers, becoming vine-covered, in the western [larta of tlie park, are the orifices 
thraugh which is drawn the supply of fresh air for the ventilation of the Senate c1i»»k.- 
ber and hftU of BepresentativeB. Immediately in IronX (ji»a\:i dl >Xi« ^i«ijw^^a. ■'iBR. 
IS 
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Plaza, where vast crowds assemble to witness presidential inaugurations, and here, 
facing the main entrance, stands Greenough's statue of Washington, sitting in a curule 
chair as the first great tribune of the American people. 

A statue of Washington was ordered by Congress in 1832, to signalize the centennial 
anniversary of his birth. The commission was given to Horatio Greenough, who was 

then residing in Florence, Italy, the only restriction upon the execution 
GrccnOttg^h's of his plan being that it should not be equestrian, and that the counte- 
StatOC of nance should conform to that of the Houdon statue. His price of J|30,- 

Washiflgrton* OOO was accepted, and he devoted the principal part of his time for eight 

years to its completion. The intention was to place this statue in the 
center of the rotunda, over the mausoleum provided for Washington in the undercroft: 
but by the time it was completed and had been brought here in a special ship (1841), the 
idea of placing the bones of Washington in the Capitol had been abandoned, and it was 
decided to leave it out-of-doors. This statue, which is covered from the weather in 
winter and invisible, is of Carrara marble, and represents, in heroic size, the Father 
of his Country in a Roman toga, which has slipped from his shoulders, lifting a hand of 
warning and advice to the nation. As a work of art, it has caused great controversy 
among people of taste. It is probable that we know too much of Washington as a man 
— he is too near to us — to make an attempt at classic idealization of him seem natural or 
pleasing. 

The act of Congress of July 9, 1790, which established the District of Columbia as 
the National Capital, provided that prior to the first Monday of December, 1800, the 
Commissioners should have finished a suitable building for the sessions of Congress. 
When the Commissioners had accepted L'Enfant's plan for the city, they found this hill 

selected by him as the site of the national legislative halls, and as soon as 
Bcginningrs the Commissioners could accumulate money enough from their land sales 
of the to make a respectable showing, they began the erection pf the two build- 

Capitol* ings first needed — the Executive Mansion and the Congressional halls 

and offices, which at Jefferson's suggestion, it is said, came to be called 
the Capitol. One of the interesting features of early life at the seat of Government is 
the degree to which formal classics ruled in taste. The corner stones were laid with 
Masonic rites and all possible parade, George Washington officiating. October 13, 1792. 
was the date at the President's House ; but the corner-stone of the Capitol (marked in 
1895 by a bronze plate) was not laid until September 18, 1793. Materials were slow and 
uncertain, and had not Virginia and Maryland advanced the money Congress refused, 
the work would have stopped altogether. The town was yet only a muddy village in 
the woods ; and the Commissioners had to fight opposition and obstacles at every step. 
Nevertheless an edifice, such as It was, was ready for the Government, which came from 
Philadelphia, bag and baggage, in a single sloop, and took possession during Octo- 
ber, 1800. 

Whose was the plan has excited much controversy, for several minds contributed. 
The original sketch came from Doctor Thornton, a native of the West Indies, and then 

in charge of the Patent Office, and so pleased Washington that it was 
Plan and adopted. The plans were redrawn by Stephen H. Hallett, who was a 

Architects* student of Nash, the most famous house-builder of his time. Hoban. 

the architect of the White House, and others made suggestions, so that 
Thornton's plan was much modified ; still less did it foreshadow the C'apitol of to-day. 

Only the north wing, or that part of the main building containing the present 
Supreme Court rooms, was finished in 1800, the opposite wing not being ready until 
1811. A wooden passageway connected them across the space now occupied by the 
basement of the rotunda. The expenditure up to that time had been $787,000. When, 
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in 1814, the British captured the city, they entered the legislative halls, held a mock 
session of Congress, and soon the building was in flames. In 1815 Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow $50(),(K)0 to begin rei)air8 (for the walls stood), 
and in 1818 undertook the erection of the central part. B. H. Latrobe took the archi- 
tectural superintendence of the restoration, while the new central structure was planned 
and supervised by Charles Bulfinch. The original building was completed in 1827, at a 
cost, including the grading of the grounds, repairs, etc., of not quite $2,500,000. A Are 
in the library compelled the rebuilding of the western front in 1851, when additions were 

made, and the same year the comer-stones of the extensions, now known 
Cost* as the House and Senate wings, were laid ; but these were not completed 

until 1859 (at a cost of nearly $9,000,000). Meanwhile the low wooden 
dome which had temporarily covered the rotunda was removed in 1856, and the erection 
of the present iron dome was begun. 

Add to the sums above noted a million dollars for additional space for the grounds 
and the obtaining of water, two millions for improvements of the grounds and terraces, 
another million for repairs and improvements on the building itself, and various other 
items, and the cost of the Capitol approaches $15,000,000. 

The original and proper front of the Capitol is the eastern, and the city has grown 
behind rather than before the statehouse of the nation, as it was expected to do. 
This contingency has been met by improvements at the rear of the building to 
increase the stateliness of its approaches, so that the Capitol now has two faces, different 
but substantially equal in merit. The western front, although on the side from which 
most visitors approach, requires a long, toilsome climbing of terraces and steps; whereas 
the street cars carry passengers to the level of the basement on the south side, and on 
the north side almost to the very entrance. It is therefore easier, as well as more proper, 
to begin one's survey of the great structure at the architect's original front door. 

This eastern front is imposing from every standpoint. One of the most satis- 
factory views of it is that obtained from the little car-passengers' shelter on the north 

side of the grounds. The massive and classic proportions of the Senate 
East Front* wing are near at hand, and its ornamental front cuts deeply into the 

dome, whose supports sink away in grand perspective to the Representa- 
tive wing, while the majestic dome itself rises tier upon tier of columns and circling 
architraves to its convergent roof and statue-crowned tholus. There is a wonderful 
feeling of breadth and grandeur, yet of buoyancy, in this oblique aspect of the noble 
pile — all sunny white, save the color in the folds of the flag. 

The Capitol is 751 feet long, 850 feet in greatest width, and covers nearly four acres 
of ground, with 153,112 square feet of floor space. It is 155 feet high to the cornices of 

the main roof, or 288 feet to the crest of the Liberty statue. The dome 
Style and is of iron, weighs nearly nine million pounds, and was completed in 1865, 

Dimensions* replacing the earlier wooden dome. The architecture is modified Corin- 
thian upon a rustic base, plus a dome, and the material of the older 
central part is Virginia (Aquia Creek) sandstone, painted white, but the newer wings 
are built of Massachusetts marble. 

In front of the building stretches a broad paved plaza, and three flights of broad 
steps lead up the central entrance and to each wing, lending a very efi'ective appearance 

of breadth and solidity to the whole mass, whose walls are largely hidden 
Crawford's by the rows of monolithic, fluted columns of Maryland marble that 
GrOttp* sustain the three broad porticos. The porticos of the wings^have each 

twenty-two columns, and ten more columns on each of their northern 
and western fronts. The pediment of the southern wing, which contains the House of 
BepreseDi&tiyvs, has no statuary, but the fa9ade of the northern wing, where the Senate 
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sits, is iloubly adorned. The tympanum is filled with an immenae group by Thomas 
Crawford. embU'matic of American progress, which has displaced the Indians with the 
arts of agriculture, commerce, and industrial production, siipported by the sword. This 
IS considered the chef-d'a?uvri; of this 
talented \merican sculptor and will repay 
tanful study. CrawfordwaspaidllT.OOO 
for the models, and the cutting of the 
marble (from Lee, Mass. ) by several 
skilled Kaiian carvers cost $26,(K)0 more. 
The grand central portico, which dates 
frc m 1H25, is 160 feet wide, and has 
tn(nty four columns carrying a pediment 




allegorical 



Central 
Portico. 



GREENOUGH'S 



of ao feel span filled n 
group cut in sandstone, 
aftci a design by John 
Quinr\ \dams when Sec- 
retary of State. It was 
cveculed by Lujgi Persico, a prominent 
Roman sculptor, who ha^l many commis- 
sions here. This group represents the 
Genim of America." America, armed, 
IS resting licr shield upon an altar, while 
an eagle perches at her feet. She seems 
listening to Hope, and points in response 
to Justice, who holds the Constitution, 
inscribed September 17 1787 (the date of 
Its adaption) and her scales Fiom the 
level of the portico extend two great 
buttresses each adorned with pieces of 
colossal statuary in marbit That upon 
the south side represents Columbus and 
Is mtitlid Tht Discovery of \mtnca 
The sculptor was Persico (1846), who 
by Columbus, yet preserved in Genoa. The 
ncidenl of frontier life as 



exactij- copied the armor from a i 

opposite group (north) is by Oreeuough, and represents a 

typical of " Civilization, or the First Settlement of America." Each of these groups 

cost $24,000. 

The inauguration <)f Presldeuts i)f the United States has taken place upon (his portico 
Mince the time of Jaiiiison. A draped staging is e.xteuded outward to accommodate the 
high ofBciais who form ii part of the ceremonial, and here the iiatli of office is adminis- 
tered by the Chief Justice in full view of a multitude of citizens. 

In the center of this portico is the great Rogers bronze door which opens directly into 
the rotunda under the dome, anil is among the most interesting objects at the Capitol. 
Jt was designed in Rome in 1858 by Randolph Rogers, who received 88.01X1 for his 
piaster models, and was cast in Munich, in 1861, by F. Von MUHer. who was paid 
117,000 in gold, then at a high premium. It is nineteen feet liigh and weighs teutons. 

The leaves or valves of the door, which is ilouhlc, stand in superlily 
enriched casing, and when opened fold back into lilting jambs. Each Rogers 

leaf is divided into eight pauels, in aiidition to the transom panel iindei' BroozC DoOr. 
the arch. Each panel contains a complete scene in alto- relievo. The 
scenes portrayed constitute the principal events in Iht Mt yl ^isiVi-a^M.*! ■4\i^ 'i>i>fc 
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dJBCovery of America, with an oroalt enrichment of emblematic Jeaigne. On the key of 
tlio arch of the casing id the hea<l of Columbus, and oii the sides of tlie casing ai^e four 
typical statuettes ]□ nicheH arraiigetl chr(ino1ogica11y — Ania, Afrien, Europe, and America 
The remainder of tlic easing is embellished with a running border uf ancient armor, 
banners, and heraldic designK. anil at the t>ottom, on either side, an anchor, all in basso- 
relievo, and emblematic of navigation and commest On the fmme of each leaf of the 
door, set in niches, are sixteen statuettes of the patrons Bn<l contcmporarieB of Colum- 
bus, given in the order of their association with the announcement and execution of hia 
theory of geographical exploration. The first eight flgtires are associated in pairs when 
the doors arc closed, and divided when opened. All ant labeled. The sixteenth is 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru. The panels illustrate the career of Columbus, the third 
scene being his audience at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Between the 
panels are a series of heads, representing 
the historians of the voyages of Colum- 
bus, prominent ami)ng whom are Irving 
and Prescolt. 

Nicbes on each side of this imposing 
entrance hold statues of Mars or WUr (on 
the right — a noble figure of a Roman 
warrior) and of Ceres or Peace (on the 
left — a female figure with flowers and 
fruits) modeled by Persico and costing 
together $12,000; while above the door is 
a bust of Washington, crowned by Fame 
and Peace, which was sculptured bj 
A, Capellano in 1827. Capellano ia not 
known beyond his carvings here. 

Passing through Che bronze doors, 
we enler Uie Rotunda, It occupies 
nearly the whole width of the center of 
the l)uildiiig, and is unbroken to the 
summit of the dome. 

It Is 96 feet in diameter and 180 
feet high to the canopy. Its center is 
the center of the Capitol. The pavement 
is of sandstone, anil the walls are plas- 
tered and broken into panels by engaged pillars, alK>ve which there is a broad entabla- 
ture. Tbis is surmounted liy a gallery (which has as good a ■'whispering" 
Rotunda.' echo as that of ^t. Paul's), formed of Corinthian columns connected by a 
balustrade; and this gallery and the Rotunda are lighted by a bell of large 
windows, outside of which is the cinniUir row of columns that form the external visible 
supports of the dome. From the entablatuiv curried upon these pillars springs the con^ 
cavity of the dome, arching inwanl to an opening HO feet in diami-ter. al the base of the 
lantern, called the eye. Tbis opening is encircled by a gallery and canopied by a punted 
ceiling, consisting of a dreular piece of Iron, coveri'd with stucco, (W fwt wide. 

In the vast and somewhat obscure space of this immense apiirlmeut only acolossue. like 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, would seem a fitting orniimeiit. It was pro- 
posed to cut away the floor in the ccnltT and i,rect Greenough's Hgui'e of Washington, 
now on the plaza, upon an elevated pedestal approached from the crypt ; but this was 
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not (lone, and all attempts at decoration have been confined to the walls, escept the 
placing of a few statues. 

Four doors open out of the Rotunda, and over each Is a marble panel carved in higli 
relief. That over the eastern, or main, entrance and exit is by Eurico Causici of Verona, a 
pupil ot Canova, and represents the "Landing of the Pilgrin^s"; that over 
tbe northern door is by N. Gevelot, n Fivnchman, and pictures William RottfOdft 

Penn making a treaty with the Delaware Indians ; over the southern door DOOTS* 

is another group by Causici — " Daniel Boone in Conflict with thclndians"— 
in which Boone's face was cipied from a portrait by Hardjnge, and over the western door 




is Capellano's '■ Pocahontas Saving the Life of John Smith." These sculptors were all 
men who worked here about 1837, and each was paid JS.SOO, 

Each of the lower wall spaces carries one of the big historical paintings (18 by IS feet), 
familiar to everylH>dy through innumerable reproductions — even iip^ni the paper cur- 
rency and Columbian |)oslage stumps of tbe Government. All iire by 
American artists. Each lias attnchcl to it a label and key-picture. Ifotlida 

giving the names and positions of all the persons represented by carefully Wall 

drawn portraits in its groups. They full into two classes — "Early Pailtlin^S. 
historical" and " Revolutionary." The former are to a great degree 
imaginative, particularly the DeSoto : hut the latter arc accunilely tru(- lo the Umesand 
scenes they purport to n'present. In the first class Is the " Landing of Columbus al San 
Salvador," in 1493, painted in 1839 hy Vanderlyn, who was iiiud $1(1,000 for il in 1843. 
The "Discovery ot the Mississippi" by De Soto, in 1")41. was paintiil by Wm. H. 
Powell in 18M, and the price was $12.00(1. The - Baptism ot P.wjihontas" at James- 
town, in 1613, is nearer the truth, since tlie artist, J. G. Chapman, did his best to 
represent the portraits and costumes of Itolfe, Sir Thomas Dale, anil other Virj^nlan 
colonists and Indian chief tMns, who may be supposed present at the ceremony. Its coat 
W8H $10,000, and its date is 18^6. The last ot tb.iB «ioVo\iiai «fc™*>,\>-j ^t'i\'iffiCTt"^^t, 
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date 1840, price $10,000, is a picture of the farewell service on board the unseawortiij 
Si>ee(lwell, before it sailed from Delft Haven (tlie port of Leyden. Holland) for America, 
bearing the first colony of Pilgrims, who were finally landed on Plymouth Hock by the 
Mayflower. 

The four Revolutionary paintings are by Col. John Trumbull (1756-1843), who im 
son of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut. For several months the young ofltoer 
was aid and military secretary to Washington. After the war he studied in Europe, 
and conceived an ambition to produce this series of national paintings, in which etnh 
face is drawn from life, so far as sittings could be obtained, while others are copied from 
approved portraits. This faithfulness of detail interferes with the best artistic results, 
giving a certain hardness to all parts, but increases the historical value of the composi- 
tions. They were painted between 1817 and 1824, and cost the nation $82,000 — a large 
sum in those da5^s. Beside each picture is a ** key," by consulting which the names of 
most of the pereons may be learned. 

The firet is "Signing the Declaration of Independence" in the Old Hall in Phlta- 
delphia in 1776, the arrangement of the group of figures having been made as Jefferson, 
Franklin, and others of the fathers described it to him. The presiding officer is John 
Hancock. The "Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga" to General Gates is from 
sketches made by Trumbull on the spot, October 17, 1777. The artist was also present 
at the "Surrender of Lord Corn wallis at York town," portrayed in the third painting, 
where the British are marching between the lines of the American and French allies. 
The fourth of the series is "The Resignation of Washington" as commander-in-chief 
of the American armies, which took place, closely as depicted, at Annapolis on Decem- 
ber 23, 1783, where Congress was then in session in the old Maryland State House. 
The commission he then surrendered is preserved in the Department of State, and the 
coat worn by Washington upon this occasion may be seen at the National Museum. 

Above each of the eight paintings are panels with arabesque designs by Causici and 
Capellano, containing medallion heads of the four great pioneers of American discoY- 
ery — Columbus, Raleigh, Cabot, and La Salle. They were done in 1827, and cost 
$9,500. 

The frieze, ten feet wide, just beneath the gallery, was left blank for many years, 
but in 1878 the talented Brtimidi began a series of paintings intended to encircle the 

room (300 feet) and to carry out the historical theme to which all the 
Rotttnda rotunda decorations conform. They are chiaroscuro drawings in distem- 

FriCZC* per — that is, expressed merely in light and shade and painted with a 

glutinous medium upon the plaster. A procession of somewhat conven.- 
tional figures in strong relief, imitating the alto-relievos which the architect had 
intended to place here, beginning over the western door and progressing to the right 
(north) and so on around, marches through the cardinal scenes in American progress. 
Brumidi had completed less than half of the circle when he died, in 1880. The work 
was then continued by his Italian assistant, Costagini, but is not yet completed. The 
estimated expense of so decorating this frieze was $10,000 — the favorite congressional 
figure for art pieces — and it has often been spent to w^orse advantage than here. 

On the canopy of the dome is Brumidi's* masterpiece, "The Apotheosis of Wash- 



* Constantino Brumidi was born in Rome in 1805, studied art, and became a member of the Acad- 
emy at thirteen. He painted frescoes in several Roman palaces, and worked in the Vatican for three 
years under Gregory XVI. The tradition is that he became involved in tlie Eurc^pean revolution of 
1848, and was thrown into prison, whence he was freed, on account of his reputation, by the influence 
of Pius IX, but was banished from Italy. At any rate, after the French took posses-sion of Rome he 
came to America, where he remained until 1854, and then went to Mexico to do frescoes. Returning 
to Washington, he was employed to take charge of the mural decorations of the Capitol. He began 
with the room of the House Committee on Agriculture, and these pictures are said to have been the 
Gmt frescoes in the United States. He also did frescoes for St. Stephen's Church in New York and for 
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iDgtoD." Olassee will help one to study it from the floor, but it should be examiot^ 
from the gallery to be appreciated. The artist workeii upon it several years, and the 
coat was nearly $50,000, of which Brumidi rc-cyived |39,500. and an exceedingly akillful 
and beautifying result was obtained. 

The central figure is Washington, with Freedom and Victory at his right and left, 

and around them are female llguruB to represent the original States of the Union. The 

border of the canopy contains elx groups of emblematic figures, repre- 

BraoiIdl'S senting the Fall (if Tyranny, Agriculture, Mechanics, Commerce, the 

Canop)'. Marine, and the Arts and Sciences. The panting is glowing with color. 

and every portion of it is finished in a very careful manner. 

The ascent of the dome may be made by a stairway (376 steps) opening from the 
passage to the Senate wing, and It is possllile to climb even to the foot of the statue. 
Visitora are ordinarily contented, however, to stop at the great galleries, exterior and 
interior, which encircle the base of the dome. The view thence is an exceedingly 
wide and interesting one, but differs httle from that obtained from the summit of the 



Washington Monument, whicli 
few persons, therefore, climb 

"The huge dome," sjiy 
beauty far above the 




TlicDone. is of 

sbeetsof iron, securely , 
on iron ribs, and by 
Btructiou the changes 
conli'actjon and exjian- 
foldingand unfolding of 
from deai^iB of Thonii 
and cost tl.aVI.OOO. K 
struction, so carefully was 
ly protected from the 
of white paint, renewed 
last for centuries. Its 
style of thirty-six fluted columns surmounted by an entablature and a balustrade. Then 
comes an attic story, and above this the dome proper. At the top is a galleiy. sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, from which may be olilainc^l a magiiiflceut view of the cily 
and its environs. Uisiiig from the gallery is the ■ lantern.' fl[l(*ii feet in iliumetiT and 
fifty feet high, surrounded by a peristyle. Over tlie lantern is a globe, and standing on 
the globe is the bronze statin' of Liberty, designed by Thomas (.'rawford. and cast at 
Bladensburg, Md. It is nineteen feet six inches high, weighs seven and one-half tons. 
and cost more than |24.00U. It was plawd in position DceemlHT 2, 1NB3, amid the 
salutes from guns in Washington and the .suiTOunding foi'ts. and thi' cheei-s of the thou- 
sands of soldiers." 

This statue was lifted to its posilion in sections, aflerwai'd biilteil together. The 



be reached iiy an elevator; 
these tedious staii'ways. 

ans, "rising in its classic 

naln building, is a fitting 

to (he noble edlfici-. It 

cast iiini and weighs 

4,{M)0 tons. Large 

bolted together, rest 
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weather by thick ciiats 
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«r model is in the National Museum. 

Statues now adorn tiie rotunda, ns follow.s : Viiniie Ream IToxie's much- 
discussed statue of Lincoln, for which (Vingress \m]d |1'>.000 in 1670, 
after a long debate, in which Senator Snmnermnde an illuminating speech 
on the application of art to the Capitol. The statue of Alexnn<ler Hntn- 
ilton ( 1756-1804 ) is by Stone, is dated 18(18, and cost $IO,<HIO. Another statue by Stone 
is that of tbe Oregon Senator and Union Holdier, Col. Edward D. Itakcr, who was 



original p 



Rotunda 
Statues. 
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killed at Bairs Bluff in 1861. The statue of Jefferson here has the following history, 
according to Ben: Perley Poore : "A spirited bronze statue of Jefferson by his admirer, 
the French sculptor, David d* Angers, was presented to Congress by Lieut. Uriah P. 
Levy, but Congress declined to accept it, and denied it a position in the Capitol. It was 
then reverentially taken' in charge by two naturalized citizens, stanch Democrats, 
and placed on a small pedestal in front of the White House. One of these worshipers of 
Jefferson was the public gardener, Jimmy Maher ; the other was John Foy, keeper of 
the restaurant in the basement of the Capitol, and famous for his witty sayings." The 
fifth is a statue of Gen. U. S. Grant by Franklin Simmons, the gift of the Grand Army 
to the United States. 

The eastern door of the rotunda opens upon the grand portico of the eastern front. 
The carvings above it have been described. 

The western door leads to a rear stairway descending a narrow hall to the rear 
entrance of the Capitol and Pennsylvania Avenue ; also to a balcony which gives an 
exceedingly interesting view toward the river, the Treasury, and northwestward. 

The northern door leads to the Supreme Court and onward to the Senate Chamber. 

The southern door admits to Statuary Hall and the House of Representatives, in the 
southern extension, to which attention may now be directed, as the first step in a general 
survey of the Capitol. 

Passing through the southern door and a circular vestibule, we emerge into a semi- 
circular hall ninety-five feet in greatest width, whose ceiling is a half-dome sixty feet 
high, beneath which is a spacious gallery filled with the Library of the 
House of Representatives. This was the Hall of Representatives of the Original 

original Capitol, and as firet built it was an oblong rectangular room. In Hall Of 

rebuilding it, after the fire of 1814, Latrobe converted it into a semicir- ReprCSCIlta* 
cular room, taking as his model, tradition says, an ancient theater in tivcs. 

Greece ; and doubtless it was an extremely beautiful apartment when 
fresh in color, lighted at night, and filled with a brilliant assemblage. At the southern 
end is a grand arch, supported by columns of Potomac variegated marble (breccia), 
with white Italian capitals copied from relics in the ruins of Athens. Many other simi- 
lar pillars form a colonnade about the room and sustain the profusely paneled ceiling. 
The cupola, which admits such poor light as the room now gets, was the work of a 
young Italian artist named Bonani, who died soon after, and who took his design from 
the Roman Pantheon. The arch is adorned with an eagle sculptured from life by Val- 
perti, another Italian of high reputation, while a dignified model for a statue of Liberty, 
wrought in plaster by Causici in 1829, stands beneath the arch over the former position 
of the Speaker's desk. Opposite it, above the entrance door, remains the 
famous old marble clock. It is a notable object, and was executed in this Franzonl's 
city by C. Franzoni, an Italian sculptor, who died May 12, 1819, but the ClOCk. 

design is said to have been drawn by Latrobe. The theme is the Flight 
of Time. The Genius of History is represented as standing gracefully upon the winged 
chariot of Progress, which is rolling over a globe belted with the signs of tlu^ Zodiac. 
History records the incidents of national life as Time overtakes them, and the wheel of 
her swift chariot forms the dial of the clock, which is marked with gilded figures. 

The House of Representatives used this hall from 1808 until 1814, and then from 
1817 to the end of 1857. " Here Clay, Webster, the younger Adams, Calhoun, Randolph, 
Cass, Burges, Wise, Forsyth, Corwin, Wright, and many others won reputation for 
statesmanship, and made the walls ring with their fiery eloquence. Here were many 
fierce and bitter wrangles over vexed (juestions— turbulent scenes, displays of sectional 
feeling; and here also was much legislative action which has gone into history as wise 
and beneficial. . . The old hall appeared as follows in the latter yeai-s of its use. \v^ 
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the House: The Speaker'! 
and back of tlic nistnim ^ 
the ponilt-nnis marlilt pnlii 
desk bUhhI below the n>str 



chftir anil talile xtixMl on a roHtrum four fet-t from the fluot, 
en! crimson curtAinH. haDfring in foidrtfruni tbe capitals of 
nnB whicli su[>|>orUil the Krcat Hroh of the hall. The clerk's 
im, an<l between the I'lilnmnK were wifiiii anil tables for tk 



reporters. The RepreseiilativcH weri- provided witti mabngany ilesks and wide 
chairs, which wtre arranged In eoni-enl.rip eirclcM. The tiali coiilil accommo(lat« 350 
men:]t>eri;. A bronzed iron rmling with i^iirlalnH cneliiscd tlic oiilcr row of d<>Bks. and 
thifi count i tilted the bar of the Hoii!<e. Uey»n<l the rniiing was the memberH' lotiby, and 
above the lobliy were gullerieH Heating about riOO ihtkdiik One of the galleries wb! 
reserved for ladles, and in two of its pnncls wctc paintings iit Wasliington and Lafayellc, 
wblcli now hang in the present hall of the House. Under the painting were large 
copies at the Declaration 
of Independence in frames 
ornamented with uatiimal 
emblems. Tlie hall v/aa 
lighted by a chandclU'i', 
which hiinjT from the ren- 
ter of the domed ceiling," 
It WB» in this hall thai 
ex-President John Quincy 
A<lamH, tlien a Ite|>re3entii- 
tive for AEassachii-etts, was 
prostrated at his <lesk, on 
February 21, INS. iiy 
paralysis, resulting in his 

Death of <lays later. 

Adams. A Kt:ir net 

in tlie floor 

marks the position of his desk. The galli-ryis now filled wilh the overflow of the House 
library from the nelgliliorlng upper corriihw. and tlie comers beneath, extending back 
to the rotunda wall, arc occiipieil by the keeper of the House documents, and by the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills and its clerks. An inni^r office behind the latter ie 
that of the clerk of the House, and is the riMim, then assigned to the Speaker, in which 
Adams died. 

The present use of tliis room as a hall of memorial statuary is due to a siiggcstitm 
from the late Senator JustJn 8. Morrill, when ho was a Kepreseiitalive from Vermont. 
which resulted in an invitation by Congress, in IVM. to ejK'h Stale to send marble or 
broDze statues of two of her most llliislriouH sons for |K'rmancnt preservation. 

As a beirinning certain Rtatue.i and liuMs owned by the Federal Government were 
collected here. They include Hubbard's pla.<ter <'opy of Houdon's statue of ■Washing- 
ton, the faee of which was moilel<-<l from a plaster cast taken by Houdon* 
Statuary liimscif at Mount Vi'i'iion in 1TS5. and Jlrs. Fisher Ames' bust of Lincoln. 

Hall. upon a [M'di'fital of Alierileeii granite (a gift), for which |3,000 was pwd. 

Here also will Iw found a marlile bust of Senator J, J. Crittenden 
of Kentucky, author of the "' ("rittcuden Compromisi;" measure and Harrison's 




1). educated in Varlsawl 



his HUbject, muiled fur several weeks wtui the family at Mount Vivdoii. east WaBhiiiKtoii's face, and 
(heu made tn Italy die oriRlna) statue, now in tlie uapltol at Rlelnnnnd, I (is the moat nUthful portnll 



. This plaiiter uupy coat fi,000. 
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Attorney-General, by Joel T. Hart; and a portrait of Joshua R. Giddings, l)y Miss 
V. L. Ransom. 

A few States have sent the effigies called for, and they stand in the dim light as if 
IH'trified with surprise at the miscellaneous company of greatness in which they find 
themselves, and the tedium of waiting to be let out. Some are of high merit, but many 
are not, and none can be fairly estimated or enjoyed when set up in this gloomy and 
echoing hall, like a lot of gravestones exposed for sale in a dealer's warerooms. Follow- 
ing is a catalogue of these State statues : 

California: Gen. James Shields, by Leonard W. Volk. 

Connecticut: Gov. Jonathan Trumbull (the original "Brother Jonathan," 1710-1785) 
and Roger Sherman, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence (1721-1793), 
both the work of C. B. Ives, and placed here in 1872. 

Indiana: Oliver P. Morton, Governor of that State during the Civil War. 

Maine: Gov. William King (1768-1852), by Franklin W\ Simmons, 1877. 

Massachusetts: Gov. John Winthrop (1588-1649) by Richard S. (ireenough (a brother 
of Horatio Grenough), dated 1876 ; and Samuel Adams (1722-1808). by 
Anne Whitney, 1876. State 

Michigan: Lewis Cass (1782-1866), Senator and Secretaiy of State. StatttCS* 

by Daniel Chester French, dated 1887. 

Missonn: Sen. Frank P. Blair (1821-1876); and Sen. Thomas H. Benton (1782-1858). 

New Hampshire: Gen. John Stark (1728-1822); Daniel Webster (1782-1852). Both by 
Carl Conrad, after the statues in C^oncord, N. H. 

New Jersey: Richard Stockton (1730-1781), one of the Signers, in marble; and Gen, 
Philip Kearney (1815-1862) in bronze. Both are from models by H. K. Brown. 

Neto York: Vice-President George Clinton (1739-1812), by H. K. Brown, and cast by 
Wood in Philadelphia in 1873; Chancellor Robert Livingston (1747-1813), by E. D. Pal- 
mer, cast in Paris in 1874. 

Ohio: President James A. Garfield (1831-1881) and Senator and Governor William 
Allen. Both are by Charles H. Niehaus. 

Pennsylvania: Robert Fulton (1765-1815), who was born in this State, but made his 
career elsewhere, by Howard Roberts; and Gen John P. G. Muhlenberg (1746-1807), by 
Helen Blanche Nevin. 

lihode Island: Gen. Nathanael Greene (1742-1786), by H. K. Brown, dated 1869; and 
Roger Williams (1606-1683), by Franklin Simmons, 1870. 

Vermont: Col. Ethan Allen (1737-1789), a colossal marble figure, dated 1875, by Larkin 
G. Mead of that State ; and Senator Jacob Collamer (1791-1865), Taylor's Postmaster- 
General, by Hiram Powers. 

West Virginia: Senator John M. Kenna, by Alexander Doyle. 

Wisconsin: Father James Marquette, missionary-explorer (1637-1675), by 
Trentanove. 

Statuary Hall has surprising acoustic properties, which the Capitolguideshave learned, 
and apply to the amusement of sightseers and their own profit. Curious echoes, whisp- 
ers distinct at a distance, and ability to hear what is inaudible to a person 
at your elbow, are among the curiosities of sound observal)le at certain AcOttStiC 

points. One experiment easily tried is for two persons to place their faces CttHositiCS* 
close in the comers of the room beside the pillars of the arch ; they may 
speak in a low tone and be heard distinctly, each by the other. The Capitol guides, it 
may be remarked, include some very well informed men, who can make themselves of 
great use to a stranger in this immense and storied building; and it is the only place in 
the city where a professional guide is of any use whatever. The Capitol guides are xjcr- 
mitted to charge 50 cents an hour, but are often cheeTiuW^ ^«\(V\xi\i'c\i\!Cvft\^. 
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Leaving Statuary Hall by the door under the arch, you quit the limits of the old 
Capitol, and tmverse the corridor to the southern or House wing. The principal doors 

of the House confront you as you reach the lobby, each guarded, if Con- 
HOUSC of gress is in session, by doorkeepers, whose business it is to see that none 

Rcprcscnta- enter who have not "the rights of the floor." 
tiVCS. The Hall of Representatives (occupied since December 16, 1857) is an 

oblong room 139 feet long by 93 wide and 36 high, the "floor" being 115 
by 67 feet. The ceiling is a framework of iron, bronzed and gilded, inlaid with glass, 
upon which the coats-of-arms of the States are painted, mellowing rather than obscuring 
the abundant light. The Speaker's raised desk is against the southern wall, and below 
him are the marble desks of the clerks and official reporters, the latter keeping a steno- 
graphic record of everything done or said, to be published in The Congreadonal Record 
next morning. The assistant doorkeeper sits at the Speaker's left, and the sergeant-at- 
arms within easy call. This latter officer is the Speaker's policeman — the representative 
of the physical force which backs up the civil rule; and his symbol of authority is the 
mace, which reposes on a marble pedestal at the right of the Speaker. 

"The mace was adopted by the House in the First Congress, and has been in use ever 
since. When it is placed on its pedestal, it signifies that the House is in session and 

under the Speaker's authority; when it is placed on the floor, that the 
l^aCC* House is in committee of the whole. The mace is a bundle of black rods 

fastened with transverse bands of silver, like the 'Rovawa. fasces. On its 
top is a silver globe surmounted by a silver eagle. When the sergeant-at-arms is execut- 
ing the commands of the Speaker, he is required to bear aloft the mace in his hands." 

Grouped in concentric semicircles are the desks of the Representatives, all small, uni- 
form, and handsome, those of the Republican party on the Speaker's left and those of the 
Democratic party on the right. When a division of the House takes place, all come down 
the side aisles into the space in front of the clerk's desk and pass out up the central aisle 
between counting-tellers. Over the Speaker's head is the press gallery, and doors lead 
to the lobby and retiring-rooms in the rear. Beneath the galleries, in rear of the Repre- 
sentatives* desks, are "cloakrooms" — small apartments where the Members not only 
hang up their hats and overcoats, but smo' e and talk beyond the hubbub of the House. 
The galleries (reached from the next floor) are divided into sections, some of which 
are devoted to ladies and othere reserved for diplomats, friends of Congressmen, etc. 

The doorkeepers will give anyone who asks for it a plan of the House 
HOttSC showing where the Representatives are seated. Twelve hundred persons 

Galleries* may be crowded into these galleries. 

The Hall of Representatives is a business-like room — elegant but not 
over-ornamented. It is carpeted and draped in warm colors, but the prevailing tone of 
the decoration is white and gold. At the right of the chair hangs a full-length portrait 
of Washington as President, by Vanderlyn, ordered by Congress in 1833, to signalize 
the hundredth anniversary of Washington's birth, and delivered in 1834, at the price of 

$2,500. On the left is Ary Scheffer's portrait of Lafayette, painted in 
PaintinSTS* 1822, and presented to Congress by that artist in 1824. The i)anel at the 

right of the "Washington" is taken by Bierstadt's painting of the "Settle- 
ment of California," while occupying the corresponding panel on the west, adjoining 
the "Lafayette," is the "Discovery of the Hudson" by the same artist, who was paid 
$10,000 for each. Adjoining the last named is a fresco by Brumidi, representing Wash- 
ington treating with Cornwallis for the surrender of his army at Yorktown — a gift to 
Congress from this painter. 

Corridors surround the House, paved with Mi n ton tiles, wainscoted with marble, 
and having decorated ceilings and other adornments. Turning to the right (west) at 
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the entrance, you Snd, just beyond the corner, the Weetem Qraad Staircase, leading to 

the Btlic Btoiy or gallery floor. 

This staircase is double, witli maasivc balustrades of polished TennuKsee marble, 
and is lighted from the roof Ibrough stained glass. At tbe foot is a bronze bust 
of a Chippewa Chief, Bee-she-kee or Tbe Buffalo, modeled from life in 
1855 by Vincenti. The opposite wall is largely covered by the fresc<) by 
lieutze, representing wesl^irn emigration under the title "Westward, Ho I" 
The action in the 'figures is the best part of the composition, for which 
^30,000 was paid. Strips of wail beside the picture are highly decorated. 
That on tbe right contains a jwrtrait of Daniel Boone, an a typical explorer, and the 
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THE HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



motto: "The spirit grows with its allotted spaces; the mind is narrowed in a nar- 
row sphere." That on the left lias a portrait of Ool. William Clark, to whose energetic 
action the United States mainly owes its early possession of the Ohio Valley, with a 
familiar misquotation from Jonattian M, Sewali, which eliould read : 
No pent-up X. 



Beneath Leutze's fresco is a similarly treated sketch by Bierstadt, of the Golden Gale, 
or entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, California. 

The rooms beyond the staii'caiie are offlces of the clerks of the House, and tbe fourth 
(in the comer) is the Speaker's room. An elevator is near here. 

Turning down the corriilor, across the southern end of the wing and in rear of 
the hall, the han<lsome retiring-rooms of the Representatives are passed ; 
and at the end, opposite the basement stairs, is the House Lobby. BrOBZC 

This basement stairway is one of the four l>eautiful, bronze-railed Stalmftys. 
private st^rs leading down to committee- rooms, etc., on the floor below, 
which are found at opposite comers of the halls of both the Senate and the Hous^ 
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Their balustrades are exquisite works of art in metal, were east in Philadelphia after 
designs by Baudin, and cost something over $500 each. It is worth an effort to 
see them. 

The House Lobby is richly furnished, and contains many portraits — most of which 
are crayon-drawings — of the Speakers of the past, who find themselves in a sort of 
legal obscurity delightfully suitable to the mysterious bargains and vague "understand- 
ings '* associated with this apartment, where Congressmen confer with those whom they 
choose to admit. This and the adjoining apartments are not open to public inspection 
after noon when Congress is in session. 

Passing another bronze-railed stairway and turning to the left, three committee-rooms 
of great interest are passed on the eastern front of this wing. In the corner is that of 
the Committee on Appropriations ; next comes that of Ways and Means, which is richly 
frescoed ; and in the farther (northeastern) corner is that of Military Affairs, hung with 
a notable collection of paintings of the principal forts of the United States, gathered 

by Lieutenant-Colonel Eastman, U. S. A. From this corridor the 
Eastern Eastern Grand Staircase, similar to the western, ascends to the gallery 

Grand floor. At its foot is Powers' statue of Thomas Jefferson, which cost f 10,- 

Stairway. OOO, but is difficult to see. Over the landing hangs Frank B. Carpen- 
ter's painting of the ** Signing of the Proclamation of Emancipation," 
by President Lincoln, in the presence of his Cabinet, September 22, 1862, presented to 
Congress in 1878 by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, who, it is said, paid $25,000 for the pic- 
ture. Beginning at the left the portraits are : Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War ; 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury; Abraham Lincoln, President; Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of the Navy; William H. Seward (seated), Secretary of State; Caleb B. 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior; Montgomery Blair, Postmaster- General; Edward Bates, 
Attorney- General. Mr. Carpenter was for a considerable time an inmate of Lincoln's 
family at the White House, and has written many interesting reminiscences of that time. 
Ascending to the attic floor we may again make the circuit of this wing through cor- 
ridors whose inner doors open into the galleries of the House. At the top of the staircase 

hangs a full-length portrait of Henry Clay, painted by Neagle in 1843 for 
Portraits. the family, and regarded by Mr. Clay as the best portrait made of him. 

It is flanked on one side by a portrait of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
last survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, painted by Chester Har- 
ding, a contemporary and rival of Gilbert Stuart, and on the other side by a portrait 
of Gunning Bedford, a member of the Continental Congress from Delaware, painted by 
Gilbert Stuart and presented by his family. 

Turning the corner toward the left we walk along the corridor in the rear of the 
House galleries, the distribution of which is indicated by labels over the doors. The 
most conspicuous compartment is that devoted to the press, which has a broad space over 

the Speaker's head and facing the House; it is fitted with desks, and gov 
House erned by stringent rules made by a committee of correspondents. Move 

Galleries. than half of the gallerj-, with seats for some 500 persons, is open to the 

public, which may come and go at will; portions of this are nominally 
reserved for ladies; but gentlemen with them may also enter. A private room for ladiei^ 
with a woman attendant, will be found in the south front. Certain rooms on this floor 
are devoted to House committees and other ofticial purposes, and the second story of 
the corridor connecting this gallery with that of Statuary Hall is filled with the Hou8fl(k 
file of publico documents, bound uniformly in sheepskin, and now numbering neai^ 
150.000 volumes. The early records of Congress are very valuable. The only pictun 
here is that of Chief Justice Marshall, which hangs opposite the head of the westen 
staircase, and is an excellent full-length painted by R. N. Brooke in 1880. 
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Tbe basement of liie Houae, to which an elevator makes a convenient descent, con- 
tains tbe HuuKc post office (southeast corner); committiic and clurkH' 
i-i>oms, of wbich »evt-ral are elaborately frescoed ; a public restaurant (at HoDSC 

the foot of the eastera staircase); elaborate bathrooms fur Iteprcsenttk- BaseOICBti 
lives, and public lavatories for men (at the foot of the western stairway). 

The room of the OimmiKee on Agriculture WHHdecorated liy Hnimidi, as his intro- 
ductory work, with what some critics have pronounced the best frescoes in the building. 
They represent Cincinnatus called from his fields to be dictator, and Putnam going 
from his plow to be a general in the Continental army. There are also sketches con- 
trasting harvests in ancient and modern times, and medallions of Washington and 
Jefferson. Figures of Flora (spring), Ceres (summer), Bacchus (autumn), and Boreas 
(winter) accent the decoration of the ceiling. The Committee ou Indian Affairs has the 
benefit of wall paintings of Indian scenes executed by Lieutenant-Colonel Eastman. 
U. S. A,, whose collection of pictures of forts, largely painted by himself, is preserved 
in the room of the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

The suli-basement beneath this part of the building contains the elaborate machlneiT 
for heating and ventilating the Hall of Representatives and this wing generally. Fresb 
air is drawn in from a remote part of the grounds, and its temperature, 
degree of dryness, etc., are regulated by ingenious machinery, which is Sob- 

open to inspection by visitors who wish to descend to the engine-room. bSSCncntt 
A similar apparatus is in the Senate sub-basement for the service of the 
nortli wing. The central part of the sub-basement is a labyrinth of dark archways usetl 
for slorage. when used at all. 

A basement corridor extends from end to end of the Capitol on this ground floor, and 
furnishes a convenient means of reaching the Senate wing without retracing one's steps. 
The white marble pillars will at once attract the eye. The counoisseur will n^mark that 
though of Corinthian mold, their floriated capitals represent leaves of Amerirnn plants, 
espi'cially tobacco. This was a pretty notion of Benj. II. Latrobe. ami a still finer e-vam- 
plc exists in the Senate vestibule. Half way <1own this corridor ttirou;;b the basement 
(which really is the ground floor, numerous doors otwning directly upon 
the plana and terrace), we come to the crypt, an apartment formed of Crypt. 

the spaces between the forty Doric columns Ihat supimrt tin: massive 
brick arches upon which is laid the lloor of the rotunda; a star in tlie pavement marks 
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the center of the building immediately beneath the dome. A large part of the crypt 
has been walled off for storage of documents. A passage to the left leads out to the 
western entrance and upstairs into the rotunda; and another leads to the basement doors 
under the grand portico of the eastern front. 

The Undercroft is the name applied to the vault beneath the crypt, intended by the 

founders of the Republic as the mausoleum of Washington and hk 

Undercroft* family ; but these good people preferred to be buried at Mount Vemon, 

and the undercroft remains empty. 

Passing onward, a few steps take one past the light-shaft to the door (on the right) of 
the old Supreme Court Chamber, immediately under the present chamber. It was in 
this room, now filled with the exceedingly valuable law library of the court, that all the 
great cases were heard previous to 1857. It was injured by fire in 1898. A few steps 

farther carry one out of the old main building and into the basement of 
Senate the Senate wing. Here there is a public restaurant, public lavatories for 

Basement. both men and women, and many offices and committee-rooms. All Die 

corridors and vestibules at this end are well lighted, and the walls sud 
ceilings are very profusely and elaborately decorated with mural designs in the ItalisD 
manner, daintily drawn and brightly colored. Among them are many portraits of eariy 
American men of note, in medallions, and a long series of charming drawings in cfdon 
of North American birds, small mammals, and flowers. The vestibule of the Senate 
post office, in the northwest corner, is particularly picturesque, having over the post- 
office door a large painting of Fulton, pointing, as if from a balcony, to his first steam- 
boat, the Claremont, passing the Palisades of the Hudson. The door of the Committee 
on Post Office Affairs is suitably indicated by a sprightly picture of Franklin, who 
organized the American Post Office ; while over the opposite door is a likeness of Fitch, 
Fulton's competitor in developing the idea of steam navigation. 

Other especially fine frescoes are to be seen in the rooms of the Senate committees on 
Indian Affairs, Naval Affairs, Military Affairs (where Revolutionary battles are pictured 

in glorious colors), and Foreign Affairs ; the doors of the latter and of the 
Frescoes in Committee on Patents are further distinguished by frescoes by Brumidi 
Committee above the lintels — in the former case "The Signing of the Treaty of 
Rooms* Ghent," and in the latter a full-length picture of Robert Fulton. The 

rendering over and over in painting antl carving of the same subjects and 
faces is one of the peculiarities of the unsystematic and ununiform embellishment of the 
Capitol. The room of the Senate Committee on Public Lands contains the painting 
"The Recall of Columbus," by Aug. G. Heaton, which used to hang in the corridor of 
the Senate galleries. 

A stairway or an elevator at either the eastern or western end of the main corridor will 
take one up to the main story of the Senate wing. Here, as in the southern wing, corridors 
extend completely around the Senate Chamber, which occupies the center of this wing. 

The Senate Chamber is 113 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 86 feet high, including the 
galleries, which extend all around and will accommodate about 1,000 persons. The 
space under the galleries on the east, west, and south sides is partitioned into cloak- 
rooms for the Senators, while on the north side is the Senate lobby. The area of the 
floor is diminished by these rooms to 84 feet long by 51 wide. 

The flat ceiling of iron girders inclosing broad panels of glass, painted with 
Senate emblems of the Union, Progress, the Army, the Navy, the Mechanic Arts, 

Chamber* etc., admits a soft light day and night. The marble walls are paneled 

by pilasters in couples, and the doors are of choice mahogany. The 
carpet is usually green, setting off well the mahogany desks of quaint pattern, which, 
with the chairs, are now uniform, and the profuse gilding about the walls and ceiling. 
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Each desk bears a silver plate with the occupant's name. A Senator keeps a desk 
ooly (luring a single Congress, drawing lots at the beginning of tlie next for a choice of 
seats — the Republicans sitting at the left and the Democrats at tlie right of the presid- 




ing officer. Some desks art old aud historic, being the same at which Senators dislin- 
guisbed in the early history of the Kepublic sat or deliverwl tbeir forensic thunders. 

The President of tbe Senate is the Vice-President of the United Slates. He sits 
tipon a platform within an arched iiirhc and bebind a lirond desk. Hh chair is high 
backed and a magnificent piecu of carved mahogany, a gift to Vice-President llobart. 
At his right is tbc Sergeant-at-Arms. and at his left the Aiisifilant Doorkeeper. In front 
of bim, a step lower down, is the desk of the Senate clerks, and in front of that, on tbe 
floor of the arena, the tables of the ofHclal mportcrs. The press gallery 
is behind the President, and facing him are the gaUeri(-s rcserveil for the ScoatC 

Diplomatic Corps anil for Senators' families. The end galleries are open GallertCS> 

to the public, the eastern one being set apart for women, who will find a 
convenieDt parlor and retiring-room, witb a womim attendant, at its northern extremity. 
A plan of the Senators' seats may be obtained fri>m the doorkeepers. 

Busts of all the Vice-Presidents are being placed in niches in the walls, of which 
tbe following is a roster, with tbe names of the sculptors : 

John Adams (Daniel C. Freneli), Thomas .lelTersiin (M. EKekiel), Aaron Burr (Jacques 
Joavenal). George Clinton (Vict<n- A, Crane). Elbridge Gerry (Herbert 
Adams). Daniel Tompkins (C. II. Kieliaus), &[artln Van Buren <U. S. J. BustS Of 

Dnnbar), George M. Dallas (IT, J. Kllieott), Hannibal Hamlin (Franklin Vice- 

Siranjons), Henry Wilson (Daniel U. French), W. A. Wheeler (Edwin Presidents. 
Potter), Chester A. Arthur (Aug. St. Qaudens), Thomas A. Hendricks 
(U. 8. J. Dunbar), Levi P. Morton (F, Edwin Elwell), Adlai E. Stevenson (Franklin 
SimmonB), John C. Oalhoun, and R. U. Johnson. 
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Outside the Senate Chamber many interesting things are to be seen on the main 
floor. Turning to the right from the main or rotunda entrance to the wing (and to the 
floor of the chamber), you find on the end wall a famous portrait (head) of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, which was bought by CJongress in 1876, from ex-Senator Chestnut 
of South Carolina, for $1,200. Opposite it is a bright portrait of John Adams, copied 

by Andrews from Gilbert Stuart. Passing through the door between 
Eastern these portraits, and turning to the left, you come to the magnificent east- 

Staircase* em staircase of Tennessee marble, illuminated by a rich skylight of 

stained glass. At its foot stands Powers' marble statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, which cost $10,000. The wall of the sta'r landing bears Powell's striking 
painting (an enlarged copy, for which $25,000 was paid by contract in 1873, of an earlier 
picture, 1863, made by Powell for the State of Ohio) of Com. Oliver P. Perry at the 
battle of Lake Erie, in 1810, transferring himself and his flag from his sinking flagship 
** Lawrence " to the "Niagara," in which he won a signal victory. 

This transfer was made under fire. Perry's younger brother, Matthew (who after- 
ward opened Japan to the world), was then a midshipman, and is depicted here as 
entreating his brother and commander not to expose himself so recklessly. The faces 
of the sailors were drawn from once well-known employes about the Capitol. 

Just beyond the staircase is a noble vestibule, with coupled columns, having Corin- 
thian capitals, designed by Latrobe, though usually credited to Jefferson, composed 
of a most graceful arrangement of Indian corn and tobacco leaves in place of the con- 
ventional acanthus. They are of white marble, but the walls are of scagliola. A bust 
of President John Tyler is the only ornament. This vestibule (where there is an elevator) 
opens upon the eastern portico through the Senate Bronze Doors designed by Thomas 
Crawford, cast by J. T. Ames at Chicopee, Mass., and set up here in 1868. 

These doors are equally interesting, and the workmanship is as fine as is that of 
the Rogers doors. The upper panel of each valve (one of which represents War and the 

other Peace, as typified in the figures in the foot-panel of each half) con- 
Crawford tains a star surrounded by oak leaves, and acts as a ventilator. There are 
Bronze Doors* six panels, constituting the bod}^ of the door, in which are represented, 

in alto-relievo, events connected with the Revolution, the foundation of 
our Government, and the erection of the Capitol, chronologically as follows: The battles 
of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, and Yorktown; the welcome of Washington in Trenton on 
his way to New York in 1789 (the same panel contains portraits of the sculptor, his wife, 
three children, and of Rogers, the sculptor of the main door); the inauguration of Wash- 
ington in 1789, and the laying of the corner-stone of the Capitol, September 18, 1793. The 
prominent figures are all likenesses. In the inauguration scene John Adams stands on 
Washington's right; Chancellor Livingston administers the oath, and Mr. Otis holds the 
Bible. The remaining figures are Alexander Hamilton, Generals Knox and St. Clair, 
Roger Sherman, and Baron Steuben. The frame over the door is supported by enriched 
brackets. The ornamentation is scroll-work and acanthus, with the cotton boll, stalks 
and ears of corn, grapes, and entwining vines. Above the door are two sculptured 
figures in American marble representing Justice and History by Crawford, whose price 
was $8,000. It will be remembered, also, that Crawford designed the figures that fill the 
pediment of this portico. This bronze door was his latest work; he was paid $6,000 
for the designs, and William H. Rinehart was given $8,940 for the plaster model, while 
the casting (1 4, 000-pounds) cost ^oO.oOO. 

Returning into the vestibule, it is well to turn aside through the first door, at the 
right, and see Brumidi's excellent frescoes in the room of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. This was originally assigned to be the Senate post office, whence 
the artist's choice of History, Geography, Physics, and the Telegraph as subjects for his 
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brush. The figures ia each design are large and slrikingly drawn, and the decorative 
accesaories are most pleasing. 

This vestibule opens at its inner end on the right into the Senate Reception-room, an 
apartment sixty feet long, but divided by an arch, where Senators receive callers — 
P9i>ecially ladies— upon business. It is gaudily ornate. The floor is of 
Mintoo tiles, and the walls are covered with rococo designs in s 
high relief, and heavily gilded. The vaulted ceiling has also many 
gilded stucco ornaments, and certain panels are eml>elliBhed with allegor- 
ical frescoes by Brumidi entitled ■'Liberty," "Plenty." "Peace," "War," "Pni- 
dence," "Justice," " Temperance," and "Strength"; while an excellently drawn and 
brilliantly colored mural painting, under the arch on the soutli wall, depicts Washington 
in conference with Jefferson and Hamilton — one of the besi things in the Capitol. 

This room opens eastwardly into the office of the Kergeant-at-arms. where a very large 
ceiling painting is visible, and wcstwartlly it opens into tlie lolihy. 

In the Senate Loliby, entering from the public reception-room, as above noted, the 
first door at the right opens into the Vicc-PreMi<ient's Ki«m, wliere Henry Wilson died, 
November 23, 1875, and wbosi^ bust liy Daniel C. French remains here 
The next door admits to the Marble Room — a large senatorial receptioi 
or withdrawing room, popularly so called because every part of iti 
interior is formed of variegated and sculptured marbles, all from East 
Tennessee except the white Italian capitals and ceilings. Here the "grave 
and reverend" Senators hold con,su] tat ions at ease, or receive their 
more privileged guests. LuxuriouK chwrs. soft sofas, wann rugs, and 
lace curtains abound, and the room is dazzling at night when all the lights are aglow. 
■<t The self- registering thermometers, barometers, wind- indicators, elc.. to be seen here, 
furnish a branch station of the U. S. Weather Service ; and the officer in charge records 
the phases of the weather ail over the country upon the glass face of a 
map in a most interesting way. The House enjoys a similar substation. WcatlCT 

Next west of this splendid saloon is the PiTsident's room, another ornate SCfVlcc* 

apartment where it has been tlie custom since Andrew Johnson's time 
(except in Cleveland's case) for Presidents to sit during the lait day of a congressional 

sesHion, in order to be ready 
to sign bills requiring an 
immediate signature. This 
room is brilliantly deco- 
rated, including medallion 
IHirtniits of 

President PrcsldClt'S 
Washington RMn. 

and promi- 
nent mcmliers of his fiist 
( 'aliiuet — Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Secrelaiy of Slate; 
Henry Knox. Secwtai^- of 
M'lir; .Alexander Hamilton, 
Secii'iary of tlie Treiisury ; 
Edmund llatid')li)h. Attor- 
ney- Oenernl. and Samuel 
Osgood, Postmaster- 
General. The four comer- 
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Pranlilln (History), 
William Brewster (Reli- 
gioo). Between these are 
symbolic figures of Lilwrty, 
Legislation. Ilellgion. and 
Executive Power. Ail this 
work is by the versatile 
Brumidi, and in bis best 
vein. Tbe tiling of this 
and of tbe adjoining rooma 
is covered in winter by 
ricb carpeting. 

This lobby and the 
three rooms last named arc 

not visible THE grand canon of the 

Western llurlng sea- P.inting b, Thomas 

SlBlreasc sions of CongreeB, except by the courtesy of some Senator. The Toonu 
opening from tbe corridor w<Bt of the Senate Chamber belong to the 

clerks and certain committees and call for no sjxMiial remark, Tbe visitor ma,y theie- 

fore pass on at once to tlie Western Qrand Staircase of white American marble and 

ascend to tbe gallery floor. 
Dr. Horatio Stone's 
statue of John Hancock 
stands at the foot of tbia 
staircase. It was sculptured 
in ISBl, and bought for 
$0,^0. On tbe wall of tbe 
landing is the large paint- 
ing, by Walker, of the 
' ■ Storming of Ohepul tepee" 
(captured by Scotfs army 
on Septemlier 13, 1847, dur- 
ing the Mexican War), for 
whicii *6,000 was paid. 
Roosesays that it was "orig- 
inally painted for a panel 
in the Committee -room of 

Military Affairs of the House, and doubtless will eventually be placed there." At the 

bead of tbe stairway bangs a full-length portriut of WiLshington, by Charles Wilson Peale, 

pwnted in I7T9, tlio fli-st sittintfs for which were jpvcii at Valley Forge. 

ThiHwestcorriuoradmilsoneto thegentlemcu'saud toimeof the reserved 

Senate galleries of the Senate, and to numerous committee' rooms. Tbe rooms 

Galleries. in the northern f lont of the wing. Iiehind the press gallery, are not public. 

Turning to the right from the elevator, or from the head of the stairs, let 

us walk around through tbe south corridor, whose dixirs admit to the Senate galleries, 

to the head of the cjisU'rn 

grand stairway. Beyond tbe 

stairway are two of the most 

intercHting rooms in the 

building, a hnll looking 

out upon the pla^ea, and 

another, ailjuiuing. having a 

delightful prospect i 




. These 



.nly 



contain fine tiling and mural 
decorations, 1)ut some nota- 
ble paintings. In tbe former 
are a portrait of John C. 
Cfllhoim. and Moran's ccle- 
braled pictures of the canons 
of tbe Colorado and of the 
YeUowstone, which were 
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panted from actual studies, and sold to the Government for $10,000 each. Those famil- 
iar with these mftrveloua regions of tJie country know that the coloring is by no means 
too vivid, and that the drawing is higlily expressive. This room opens into the galiery 
for Senators' families, the first and second seats of which are reserved for the resident 
and Vice-President, and their friends. 

The adjoining hall (from which opens a ladits' retiring-room, with a woman attend- 
■■ " B the painting representing lie encounter between the Monitor and Merrimac, 

painted by 

Paintings 




Portraits. 



THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 



Haisall. and 
purchased 
in 1877 for 
*1.'>,000, the 

only exception to the rule 
tliat no reminder of the 
Civil War shall be placed 
in the Capitol, an exception 
due to the fact that this 
was in reality a drawn 
battle, where the courage 
of the conteatanls was con- 
spicuously equal, 
where the naval met 
of the world were revolu- 
tionized. Its historical 
interest is therefore world- 
wide. Here also are por- 
traits of Lincoln and Qar- 
fleld, in Italian mosaic, the 
gift <)f Signor Salviati of 
Venice, Italy ; a portrait 
of Charles Sumner, by W. 

■- •-' - — ' ' Ingftlls, dated 1870; and 

one of Gen. John A. Dix, by Imogene Robinson Morrell. dated 1883. It was John A. Dix, 
afterward a Major- General, Senator, and Governor of New York, who, when Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1861, sent to one of his special agents in Louisiana the famous order con- 
taining the words: ''If anyone attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him on 
the spot." which so thrilled patriotic hearts. Here also are several busts 
of high artistic excellence, as well iis historic interest. These are of ICos- BostS. 

ciusko. the Hungarian patriot. Iiy H. D. Saunders; of Count Pulaski, 
Polish soldier of the Itevolution. by H. D. Hochowski ; of Thomas Crawford, the 
sculptor, by QogJiardi. and a marble head of Bee-Shec-Kee, a Chippewa Indian. 

A small special elevator makes this room directly accessible from the basement ; and 
descending by it, or by the eastern grand stairway, to the main floor, one walks to the 
main corridor, where, upon the wall at the western end, hang beautiful portraits of 
Thomas Jefferson, a copy from an original by Thomas Sully, and of Patrick Henry, a 
copy by Matthews, from an original by Sully, an eminent painter of portraits and his- 
torical pictures, who died in Boston in 1872. The portrmts on the eastern wall have 
already been described. The survey of the Senate wing has now been finished, and the 

a .. . ^1 — !.._ : . (u |,j, inspected. This is reached liy the main passage- 

) the n'tunda. Here, as soon as the older pai't of the 
to tlie door of the Supreme Court, guarded by an 
s upon all proper occaskras. 

; of the populace in the rotunda, the visitor has 
I the halls of the lower and upi«r house of (Jongress, 



Supreme Court Chamber is m 
way leading from the Senate t 
building is entered, one comes 
atl«Ddant who will admit visitor 

Beginning with the 
'nepected i" 



■nd now concludes with the tribunal which imsst's u|xm the validity of the laws they 
paaa. To sit at the rear of this okl liall when the court is in session, as happens five 
days In the week, during the gi'eat^'r part iif the year, is an impressive experience. 

The Supreme Court of the Lniltd States now occupies the chamlwr 
In the old Capitol designed for the Senate, and occupied by that body Supreme 

from 1800 until the completion of the new wing in 1859. Previously it COOrt. 

sat In Qie hall, prepared for it. beneath this one. 

This chamber was designed by Latrobe, and its general resemblance to the old Hall 
of RepreBentativeB (Statuary Hall) will be noted . but it is smaller, measurine 75 by 45 
feet wide, and 45 feet high to the zenith of the low half-doitie. fiwita.ftl^;sl't■^w»«s.&l.lA. 
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the rear wall is arow of ciilumus uJ' variei^iLteil _;^raj' I'olomiif marble, with wliile Iodic ci., 
tals, in thceentertif wliicliwaK plncetl the chuirof the I'residtnt of the Senate, draped, m 
now, by crimson cuitainH and surmiiunti'd l>y a hovering eagle. On the dais below bim 
were the desks of the clerkH, where now Htanils the Iohl' " bench " of the most august 
court in the land. At the right of the"l>ench" is the clerk of the court, at the left the 
Marshal : and the tablen of the Attorney-General. oAicial reporl^r^. stenographers, and 
counsel legally admitted i« pmctice here, occupy the semicircular carpeted "bar" 
formerly covered by the desks of Senators. In the rear are public seats ; but the li|jl 
iron galleries formerly built overhead have l>een remov-ei.1, and the walls, with their mar- 
ble pilasters and bustx uf past ('hief Justices, are now wholly visible. The list of busts 

is as follows : Al the left of the clock (as you face the Court), (!) Joha 
BastSOf JaydTt^ to 1T03). (3) Oliver Ellswortli (1T96 to 1T99), (3) Roger B. 

Justices. Taney (IWM to IB64), (4) Morrisson It Waite (1874 to 1888). On the 

right of the clock : (ll.Idbn Ilutledge (an Associate Justice nominated in 
nm. but never contirmed). (3) John Marshall (1801 to ISai). (3) Salmon P. Chaw 
(ISflS to 1873). The Justices, who. iiiKin court days, enter in procession precisely at 
nbou, wearing the voluminous black silk gowns which alone remain in the United 
Stales of the traditional i^ostume of the Knglisb judiciary, sit in a prescribed order of 
seniority. In the center is the Chief Justice i upon his ri^'ht hand is the Associate Jui- 
tice longest in service, and beyond him the second, thinl. and fourth ; and then, upon 
the left of the Chief Juiilice, ihe fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, or youngest in rank 
of appointment. The court is at present com]H>se4l as follows, in order of senioriH: 
The Chief Justice, Melville W. Puller, appointed in 1888 : Associate Justices, John H. 
Harlan. 1877; Horace Gray, 1881 ; David J. Brewer. 188»; Henry B, Brown, 1891; 
George Shiras, Jr., 1893 ; Riiward D. While. 1894 ; Riifus Peckham, 1895 ; and Joseph 
McKcnna, 1898. 

The robiug-room, where the Justices meet informally and don their robes, is a han^ 
some parlor, with much autique furniture, west of tlie corridor, and is adorned witfc 

some notable portraits of the Ciiief Justices of llie past. 
Roblnf- The portrait of John Jay, l)y (}ill>ert Stuart, representa him arrayed in a 

room. black satin rolie witli broail scarlet facings. It was a gift to the court by 

hisgrandson. John Jay, late Minister to Austria, That of Taney, by Healy, 
was presented by the Washington Bar Association. The portrait of C^ief Justice 
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Harahall is by Hembrandt Pcalc, and wag presented to Chief Justice Chase by the Bar 
of New York, and at his <lealh was beqiieathetl by bim to tb^ Supreme Court. 

Neighboring rooms are devoted to court officera and clerlfs. The entrance to the 
Senate Library, on the floor aljove, is nearly opiioHite to the Supreme Court, 

A short corridor (from which opens the windinff stairway that leads to the top of the 
dome) conducts you from tlie door of the Supreme Court into the rotumla, and com- 
pletes tjie tour of the Capitol. 

The western front of the Capilol ia directly reacbwi by leaving the rotunda through 
the weatem door and passing downstairs tieneath the apartment formerly occupied by 
the Library of Congress, when you will emerge uptni the terrace. 

Liooking back, you peiwive the pillared and harmonious adtlitlon made to the original 
design of the building for the accommodation of the l^ibrary of Congress. It was first 
erected and occupied in 18^, after designs by liatrolte. In ISTii it was 
burned out, over 30,000 liookK and some valuable ptintings being lost. WcStCTI 

Its restoration was immediately begun liy ThomaH I. . Walter, who lulded FfOlt. 

the twoslde balls, expendingliSOO.IHKlin the reconsiruetioi). Tlie library 
was moved in 1887 to the magnificent building east of the ('apitol grounds described 
iQ the nest chapter. 

The terrace is a broad esplanade, seimniU'd from the basement of the building by a 
kind of moat, which permits li^ht and air to eiiU'r the lowest storv. and adds 
largely to the aolidily and architectural grandeur of the (.'apitol when viewed f mm below. 
Undemeatb this terrace are a series of casemate-like apartments, wliich were put to a 
novel use during the early days of the Civil War. when this part of the building bad 
JuBt been put into form. 

The Capitol in war time was » citadel. lis halls and committee-rooms were used as 
barrackBfor the ^Idlers, who barriciuled the outer doors with barreleof cement between 
the pillars ; its basement galleries were converted iulo storerooms for army provisions ; 
and the vaults under this terrace were eonv<;rted into bakeries, where 16,000 loavea 
of liread were baked every day for many 
months. In Hari*r's excellent ■■CyclopK- 
diaof United Stales History," p. 947, may 
be seen n picture of this service, with the 
smoke pouring out of improvised chim- 
neys along the outei' edge. The ■■bakeriee" 
are now clerks' ofBces and congressional 
commil tee-rooms. 

lii'oad flights of stairs, parting right 
and left about a fountain, lead down to a 
lower terrace, in the i^'Oterof which is the 
bronze Kilting figures of Cliicf Justice John 
Marshall. The artist is ilie 
roiiowned American sculp- Marshall 

liir, Wm. W. SUtrv. who Statac. 

died in Home in 18!),-;. This 
siaUie, which was executed in Italy, was 
prc'si'nted to Ilie United Stales by members 
of the bar, while Congress supplied the 
pedestal. It was erected in 1884, and eoMt 
t40,0lMI. The Chief Justice, whosi- por- 
trait is said to be an excellent one, ia rep- 
resented as Heated in his iUH'ustomed coiirt- 
nioin chair anil wearing his official rolu-, 
while his oix-nhaitd appearstobeagt-sture 
i-nfcnring some eviih'nt tnitli or beni);n 
ilc'cision. Each side of the marble pedestal 
beai'sa group in low relief — ihic." Minerva 
DiclatinglheCtmslIlution to Younjr Anier- 
icri," and Ilie Other, "Victory Leadinft 
^'ouns America to Swear fidelity on till' 
Altiir of the Union." 

Fnim this staluc broad walks de.'^cend to 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Naval Moun- 
ment on the right and to Mniyland Avenue 
and the Gaiftii\d M.wi\hc««\. q^ 'iSit.Xe.'i'i.- 
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FIRST STORV PLAN. 

THE LIBRARY OP CONGRESS. 



Floor Plans Prepared undtT thd Direction of Mr. Ri'tnard R. (Jreen, SupcrinlL'ndent 
iif the I,ibrary Building iinil Oroiinds. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 



The Library of Congiess, 
which origioated with the 
purchase in 
LonJon in Origli Of 

I802ofsome Library. 

3.000 books 

of reference, was used aa 
kindling material by the 
vandala wlio gleefully 
bnroed the Capitol and iu 
reconiB in 1814. A new 
foiindntioD was Mil by the 
purchase of Tliomas Jeffer- 
Roii's private library, and in 
18-ii the colli'Cli{)n had in- 
crc-nswl to 6i),0()0 volumea, 
when half of it, or more, 
was again swept away by 
Hrc. After thin damage 
was repaired by the R'con- 
strurlion ()f tlie westeni 
fnmt of (he ('iipiti)i. the 
growth was rapid, and the 
Bhelf-riiom speedily over- 

The arrangement by 
which the library received 
and continues to rcceiTe all 
tiie publications aciiuired 
liy the Snilthsuiiiiiii system 
of inlenmlioiud extrbanges, 
the Peter Foriv* and Doc- 
tor Toner bisturiciil collec- 
tions of rare licH)k8, pam- 
I, engiUTings, etc., and the steady accumulations iiiidiT the iiclioii of ilie copy- 
law have been the principal nuclei, ('.ongress whs verj- iilH'rai to the library in 
llier days, and now makes large anniiul appropriations fi>r it.s sii|i)H>rt. It now 
Ins over 1,000,000 books and pampliiets alone, and nearly half a million pieces 
lulc, maps, prints, photographs, mntuisciipts, etc. 

W Force waa born In ITEM, becaiae n iinuiiiiii'nt in-inlrr iti Xi-w York, ami wttlnl In Waiih- 
ilii18III,wherebed)edla1»W<, aftpraiBK-rul Ur<> as prititrr. olimr, hihI paMtvbX. II<- odlnted 
nOMie uumitat material for a dncuiiH>ii(iU7 libitury uf (lit- Aaii'rii-an i-uloiiieH uiul Ki'viiliiUou, 
ch nine Toluines were pul>IlKlinl. IIIk milluvtiun of docunuDto, inauuii(.Tititii, paiuiibletK, vIcUikk, 
w bon^t tv tlie OoTenunent fur SlODiMU. 
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This collection is very rich in history, political science, jurisprudence, and books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals of American publication, or relating in any way to 

At the same time the library is a universal one in its range, no 
Treasures. ment of literature or science being unrepresented. The public are 

leged to use the books within the library rooms, while members of 
gress and about thirty officials of the Government only may take them away.- 
library is open every day (Sundays excepted), from 9 o'clock in the morning 
o'clock at night, and the evening is an exceedingly favorable time to see it. 

As long ago as 1872 efforts were made to provide the library with a sepamle' 
ing ; but it was not until 1897 that this laudable purpose was accomplished. Tbftjj 
that the Librarian has charge (since 1870) of the copyright business of the Qo^ 
and that this library is given and compelled to receive two copies of every book, 
or other article copyrighted, makes its growth as rapid and steady as the progrew 
American press, and enforces the need for ample space. Innumerable difficulties. 
chimerical schemes were overcome before Congress at last purchased — by 
tion, for it was covered with dwelling-houses — the present site (ten acres, eaat'oTl 
Capitol grounds) for a new Library of Congress, paying $585,000 for the pi 
Work was begun in 1886, but not much was accomplished until 1888-9, when the 
was placed in the hands of Gen. T. L. Casey, Chief of Engineers, U. 8. A., under 
charge, and the superintendence of Bernard R. Green, C. E., the magnificent edifice li 
perfected in 1897. The architectural plans, originally b}^ J. J. Smithmeyer and Pttnli 
Pelz, were modified later b}- E. P. Casey, who completed the building and its d< 
tion. As to the interior, Mr. Casey was assisted by Elmer E. Garnsey, in charge of 
color decorations, and by Albert AVeinert as to the stucco work ; both gentlemen sh( 
receive credit for much beautiful unsigned work. 

The style is Italian renaissance modified ; and the result is one of the noblest 
externally, and the most artistic one inside, of all the grand buildings at the Capites. 

ground plan is an oblong square, inclosing four courts and a 
Architec- Its outside dimensions are 470 by 840 feet, and it covers three and 
ture and quarters acres of ground. The material is Concord (N. H.) 

Style* exteriorly, and enameled brick within the courts, while the framework: 

of steel, and the walls interiorly are encased and decorated wholly 
stucco and marble. The octagonal rotunda, lighted by the four courts, is built of 
Maryland granite, and crowned by a roof-dome of copper, the dome heavily gilded, 
terminating, 195 feet above the ground, in a gilded torch of Learning. The 
effect of such a building is of massiveness disproportionate to height, but this is 
by "pavilions" at the corners, by elaborate entrances, numerous windows, and the 
ornamentation of the exterior cornices, window-casings, etc. 

The decorations are wholly the work of American architects, painl 
Decorations, and sculptors, more than fifty of whom participated in the work; so' 

the library is an exhibit and memorial of the native art and ability^ 
the citizens of the United States. 

Approaches, Entrance, and Vestibule. 

The Approaches and Entrance to the library are on the western front, ff 
the Capitol, where a grand staircase leads uj) to doorways of the central payilic 
admitting one upon the main floor. 

The basement may be entered by a door beneath this staircase, and 
Entrance. elevator will be found by which the visitor may ascend to the top 

the building; but the most interesting and proper approach is 
ascending the grand staircase to the main entrance. 




'" or puauc Btiomo.TOo, 
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Aaurvey of thefagaJe should be made before doing so, not only to gain a general idea 
of the architecture, but eepccially to uote the ethnological heads carved upon 
the keystoneH of the thirty-three arehed windows, since these are a novel 
Rulal innovation upon the gorgons. etc., usually employed in such plac«s. 

Beads. These beads arc studied and accurate types of the principal races of man- 

kind, modeled by H. J. Ellicott and Wm. Boyd, under the criticism of 
Prof. O. T. Mason of the National Museum ; theyare as important as they are novel, and 
are grouped according to kinship. 

The first thing to attract attention, however, is the fountain, on the street front of 
the stMrcaee, which was designed by B. H. Perry and is the most elaborate thing of it« 
kind in the country. Its broad semicircular basin contains a dozen bronze 
Perry figures grouped upon natural rocks half hidden in niches of the terrace, 

Fountain. representing a group of Tritons and creatures of the sea attendant upon 

Neptune, the presiding genius of the sea-world. From their mouths 
or from the "wreathed horns "they are blowing spout jets of water. The central 
figure is a colossal image of the kingly old sea- god, and on each side sea-nymphs bestrid- 
ing spirited sea-horses are heralding his glory. Sea serpents, turtles, and other denizens 
of the deep play (ibout his feet and throw cross-lines of water that catch the sunlight at 
every angle. 

Passing up the flights of broad granite steps, we see that the front of the central 
pavilion consists of three entrance arches, surmounted by a portico, and against its cir- 
cular upper windows are placed nine portico busts of great literati, as 
Portico. follows, beginning on the left ; Demosthenes. Scott. Dante (by Herbert 

Adams), Goethe, Franklin, Macaulay (by F. W. Ruckstuhl), Emerson, 
IrviDg, Hawthorne (by J. Scott Hartley). The balustrades bear splendid bronze candel- 
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abra, modeled by Bela L. Pratt, which illuminate the stairway at night ; and the same 
sculptor modeled the fine carvings over the three entrance arches, in which Literature, 
Science, and Art (reading, as always in this book, from left to right) typified by pairs of 
life-size figures leaning against the curve of the arches, and accompanied by appro- 
priate symbols — a writing tablet and a book, the torch of knowledge and a globe, and 
Mie mallet of sculpture and palette and brush of painting, respectively. 
The bronze doors within the entrance arches admit us to the main BfOnzC 

entrance hall of the Library. These doors are worthy of study, and DoOfS* 

together embody the development of recorded knowledge from prehistoric 
oral tradition and bardic tales to the modern preservation of history and science by 
printing. 

The first door, at the left, means Tradition, and its tympanum was modeled by the 
late Olin T. Warner, in a manner suggesting a wise woman of prehistoric times relating 
the traditions of her ancestors to an eager child. Among her auditors are an American 
Indian (whose face is that of Joseph, chief of the Kez Perc<?s), a Norseman, a man of 
the stone age, and a shepherd, representative of the pastoral races. Imagination and 
Memory are depicted in the panels on the left and right valves of the door itself. 

Wilii a similar idea Mr. Warner also figured a woman, over his door at the right, 
teaching children the Art of Writing, while the four peoples of the world — Egyptian, 
Jew, Christian, and Greek — whose literatures have been most influential, are typified in 
attentive figures. On the double door are Research at the left, and Truth, with sym- 
bolic mirror and serpent at the right. This door was unfinished at the time of Mr. 
Warner's death and was completed by Adams. 

In the tympanum of the central door, by Frederick Macmonnies, is typified the Art 
of Printing. Minerva, goddess of learning, is sending books to the world by her winged 
messengers; while Pegasus, the embodiment of poetry, and the filial stork and emblems of 
the printer's art {ars typograpUica) are seen at the left and right. The female figures 
upon the double door stand for The Humanities and Intellect. 

These doors admit the visitor to a corridor stretching along the west front of the 
pavilion, forming a vestibule. This extends between piers of Italian marble support- 
ing arches, against which, on heavy brackets, are repeated pairs of figures, 
almost detached from the wail — Minerva in War, and Minerva in Peace, Ycstibttk* 

the former bearing a sword and torch, the latter a scroll and globe. The 
electric lamp standard between them is a Greek altar. These figures were modeled by 
Herbert Adams, and are justly among the most admired ornaments in the whole edifice. 
Like the elaborate ceiling, and all other ornaments here, they are modeled in stucco, 
which is lavishly touched with gold. 

Main Elutrance Hall. 

Passing on through the screen of arches one enters the Main Entrance Hall. This is a 
vast square well, occupying the center of the rectangular pavilion, and containing the mag- 
nificent stairways that lead to the second floor and to the rotunda gallery. 
Its floor is a lovely mosaic of colored marbles, surrounding a brass- Main 

rayed disk showing the points of the compass ; and this floor, as else- Entrance 

where, is made to harmonize in design and tint with the remainder of the Hall. 

decoration. The farther (eastern) wall is broken by a noble Ionic door- 
^vay, forming a sort of triumphal arch, whose entablature is inscribed with the 
names of the builders ; it admits, by a passage described elsewhere, to the Public 
Reading-room, and the carved figures (by Warner) on its arch personify Study — on 
the left a youth eager to learn, on the right an aged man contemplating the fruits of 
knowledge. 
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Overhead, the hall is open to the roof, seventy-two feet above, where richly tinted 
skylights pour a flood of sunshine down upon the shimmering surfaces, giving 

an ethereal lightness and beauty to the really massive architecture that is 
Martiny peculiarly effective and charming Everything is white Italian marble. 

Sculptures* and lavishly adorned with sculpture, all the work of Philip Martiny. On 

either side rise the grand staircases, circling about elaborate newel-poets 
that support bronze light-bearers (also modeled by Martiny), and sloping upward beside 
piers whose arches are exquisitely adorned with rose wreaths and leafy branches. Each 
of the solid balustrades bears a procession of nude figures of infants, or elves, connected 
by garlands, and each representing by its symbols some art, industry, or idea. On the 
right (south) from the bottom up, go a Mechanician, a Hunter, Bacchus, a Farmer, a 
Fisherman, Mars, a Chemist, and a Cook ; on the left, a Gardener, a Naturalist, a 
Student, a Printer, a Musician, a Physician, an Electrician, and an Astronomer. Out- 
side of these, perched upon pilasters of the buttresses (one on each side), are charming 
groups illustrating the continents and their inhabitants by globes showing the Old 
World and the New, and their peoples. On the right, or south side of the hall, beaide 
the map of Africa and America, sit two chubby boys — one in the feather beaddress 
and other accouterments of an American Indian, and the other showing the dress and 
arms of an African. Opposite, beside their globe, are similar boys, personifying Asia, 
in Mongolian robes, and Europe, in (!lassic gown surrounded by types of civilization 
indicating the pre-eminence of the Caucasian race in Architecture, Literature, and Music. 
Figures of children are also set in relief upon the balustrade of the top landing on each 
side, those above the south staircase signifying Comedy, Poetry, and Tragedy ; and 
those opposite, Painting, Architecture, and Scnilpture. All of these little figures arc 
accompanied by symbolic accessories, so that here, as usually elsewhere in this highly 
thoughtful scheme of decoration, close study is required to gain the full extent of the 
artist's meaning — study that will be rewarded by a perception of artistic harmony. 

The ceiling of the Main Entrance Hall is coved and elaborately ornamented 
Ceiling^. with carving and stucco work, among which are placed tablets bearing 

the names of illustrious authoiu and a great number of symbols of the 
arts aud sciences. 

First Floor HaHs and Corridors. 

Surrounding the Main Entrance Hall runs a rectangle of corridors of halls forming 
vaulted and richly adorned passageways around the interior of the first floor of the 

pavilion, and admitting to various rooms. They are paneled in white 
First Floor marble to the height of eleven feet ; Iheir floors are laid in harmonious 
Halls« patterns of Italian white, Vermont blue, and Tennessee red-brown 

marbles, and their vaulted ceilings are covered with marble mosaics 
from cartoons by H. T Schladermundt, after designs by E. P. Casey. Hence these 
halls are sometimes called the? mosaic vaults. Tablets bearing the names of literati,* 
and various trophies, are also pleasingly introduced ; and at intervals upon the walls 
semicircular spaces or tympanums are utilized for some of the most brilliant and inter- 
esting paintings in the building. It would be well to make the circuit of these halls 
before going elsewhere. 

The West Hall is the Entrance Vestibule already described. 

The South Hall lies at the right of the south staircase, and is beautified by paintings 
(in oil on canvas, glued lo the wall by a composition of white lead — as is the case with 
most of the other mural paintings here) by II. (). Walk(;r, illustrating Lyric Poeti'y. 

The principal one is upon the large tympanum at the east end, and represents Lyric 
Poetry standing in a wood striking a lyre, and surrounded by Pathos, Truth (nude of 
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course), Devotion, Beaut;, and playful Mirth. In tlic smaller spaces Mr. Walkei 
has painted "flushed Ganymede .... half buried in the eagle's 

Walker dowD," the EudymioD of Keate' poem, lying on Ht. Patmtie, under 

P^ntingS. the glance of his lover Uiana <the moon); The Boy, ot Wordsworth's well- 
known poem; Emerson, as typified in his poem "Uriel"; Hilton as 

suggested by "Comus," particularly the lines — 

Can any murtol mlrture of eartb^fi mold, 
Breathe Bucb divine, enchanClag ravlahmentt 

The next illustrates the "Adonis" of Sbakspere; and a broad border of figures 
portraying Wordsworth's lines; 

The poeta, who on earth have made lis heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly laysl 

The iMimcs labkWd on _^^^^^™^^fc^^ ^^'^ 'J'"'*''''' »'* "^ ^'^ 

great lyric poets — ^^i^^^^^^^^^H^^I^^^^^^^.^ Longfellow, Loneli. 

Whittier, Bry- 

BndPo(.'(Am- ,^^^^^^^^^^^^Mtf3^]fl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ I'liciiii). 
Browning. ^^^^^HI^^r^^H^^^^^^^f^H^^^^^^^H^^^ Shelley. 
Byron, ^^^^^M .^J^ ^H^^^^MB^^Bi^^^^^r ^^^^^^k^"^^' 




Hugo. Heine. Theocritus, Pindur. Anacreon, Sappho, Catullus, Horace. Petnrdi, Mi 
Ronsard, 

At its east end this hall opens at right angles to the south, where a corridor extodl 

along the interior of the building, looking out upon the southwest court to flife 

reading-rooms reserved for Senators and Reprise ntatives, and also tt 

McEwcn the public reading-room or periodical room. This corridor was giventB 

PalndllSS. Walter McEwen to decorate, and he chose subjecls from Om^ 

mythology. 

Each punting gives an incident characterizing a myth, as follows, from ntoth tt 
south: 1. Paris, who won Helen by giving the prize of beauty to Venus, Mttlng s 
her home and conversing with her father, Menelaus, King of Sparta, preparaloiy Id 
taking Helen back with him to Troy. 

2. Jation, recruiting his Argonauts for the voyage to recover the Golden Fleeoe, 
beneath which is inscribed; 

Oneequsl temper of heroic hearts made wtak by time and fate. 
But strong Id will tu strive, to seek, to And, and not to yield. 

3. Belle>'cplu>ii accepting from Minerva the bridle for his winged horse Pegasus, by 
whose aid he is to slay the Chimtera. 

4. Oi-phevM slain by the Mtenads, or priestesses of Bacchus, in one of their OI^M, 
because he would not play upon his marvelous lyre hymns of praise to Bacchus. 

A glorious company, the flower of men to serve as model 
For the mighty worlri, and he the fair b««iniilDg of a time, 

5. Penmi» turning to stone Polydetes and his court, by means of the head of the 
Gorgon Hedusa. 
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6. PromelAeu* iraroing hts brother EpimetheuB agunet accepting tEie mischievous 
Pandora from the goda; but the admonition was not beeded, Pandora's box was opened, 
and all tbe ills of the world let loose. The Inscription is: 

To the BoulB ot Are, I. PsIIsb Atbeiia. give Diore fire; 
And to (hoB« who are manful, a mif(ht more than maD'B. 

7. Tbtteut, wbo had killed the Minotaur and rescued Ariadne from Crete, is here 
about to desert her on the island of Naxon at tbe commaod of Hinerra. 

8. AehiUet discovered by Ulysses at the court of the King of Scyros, where he bad 
been sent by his mother to grow up among the women in order to keep him from the 
dangers of war. Beneath It are tbe lines from Byron's "Childe Harold "; 

Ancient of daya, august Athena, where nre thy men of mlRhl, thy graod 
In soul? Gone — Rlimmerinjt through tbe dream o( (binjra that were. 

9. Herculei in the guise of a woman spinning for Ompbale, Queen of Lydia. 

The House Reading-room, opening from this corridor, is esclusively for the use 
of members of the House of Representatives. 

•'No apartment in tlic library," ri'markj^ Mr. Herbi-rl Small, 'is more lavishly and 

sumptuously orna- 
mented. The floor 
isd;irk 

quar- Reprcscilt- 
tered ativCS* 

oak ; Kcadlns- 
t ii e room. 

walls 

have a dado of 
heavy oak paneling 
about elevm feet 
high and the deep 
window arches are 
flnisbed entirely in 
the same materia). 
Above the dado the 
walls are hung with 
green silk. 




The 



ling 



beamed and pan- 
eled, and is flnished 
in gold and colors, 
with painted dee- 
orations in tbe pan- 
els, and encrusted 
conventional orna- 

long the beams. 
Over the three doors 
are carved oak tym- 
panums, ■ by Mr. 
Charles H. Niehaus, 
eomprUing two de- 
signs — the first of 
a central ca.t:tA<4shK. 



ne 
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bearing an owl, and supported on either side by the figure of a seated youth ; the 
other, the American Eagle flanked by two cherubs. At either end of the room is a 
magnificent mantel of Siena marble. Over the fireplace is a large mosaic panel by 
Mr. Frederick Dielman, representing at one end of the raom. Lmc, and at the other, 
Hiator//. Above is a heavy cornice supported on beautiful columns of Pavanazzo 
marble, the general color of which is gray insl^'ad of yellow, but with a system of vein iug 
which agrees very well with that of the Siena. In the center of the cornice is a small 

cartouche of grecu 
ouj'V in the mantel 
to the M>ulh and of 
labradorite or lali 
ladoi spur m tht 
otbtr till latltr 

mailiabk fonts (.\ 
qiiLsitc gradations 
of deep pcatotk 
blue continually 
cbHn„[n^r nitli tbi 
light and the point 

The moaaicB 
above the fire- 
places, from car- 
toons by Dielman. 

ice. and are super- 
ior e\ampU'S of this 

peculiar art whONe 
home is lu northern 
Italy. Tliey should 
be conli-mplated 
thoiiglil fully. The 
ceiling paintinss. 
by Carl tiulht-r/. 
filliugscvtn iMinels. 
should also be close- 
ly studied, begiu- 
niug with the cen- 
■s ideali/es the SiKelnim ofSiihligli'. In llie center is the lii-sl, yellow 
— the Civation of Light ; second, next north, orange — the Light uf liilelligence ; thini. 
red — the Light of Poetry; fourth, violet — I, igbt of Sliilt-. tlie Unit(-<l Stales being 
regarded as embodying the highest expi'ession of govemmcnl, and suitably represented 
by the violet color, which is formed liy a combination of red, white, and blue : next in 
order (sguth of Ihe center) follow green — lEescarch ; blue — Tnilb ; tuid indigo — 
Science. The cherubs in the coriiei" of each panel typify attributes of eacVi subject. 

The Seuatiirs' Heading- ixiom, at the end of the corridor, Hlls the e<imcr rooni of the 
building, or Southwest Pavilion, and is another lavishly decorated and furnished apai't- 
jnenij as suinptuous aa, but somewhat less gaudy than, the reading- I'oom of the Houk. 
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THE EVOLUTION OP THE BOOK— By J. W. Al.und.r. EisI Corrido., 

Il is reserved for SeDators. The wall;! arc of onk. inlnkl with arabestjues, 
above wbieh are baogings of ruii figured silk, nhile the oraameDted 
ceiling is gold, rL-lievuJ by lioep red. A carved pniiel over the door (by 
Adams), and 'a. scries of figures (by Vi'. A. Mackay), bearing garlands, 
gracefully enliven the golden ceiling. This room its visible only as a special privilege. 

The Perioilital or Public Rending-i'oom oc-cupies the great Inili along the south side 
of the building and is entered from lliis curtain corridor. It h finished in restful sim- 
plicity, and contains a large series of newspupers from all parts of the 
Union and from many foreigD countries, and an unniabil -tfriis of 
weekly and monthly periodicals. This room and all ite ptiiodicals are 
open to the public, without any formality, and one may choo'.c what he roon. 

will and sit and reail as long as he lilies. 

Returning to the MalD Entrance Mall, the ne.xt pait to be e\nmm(d i« the East Hall.* 
in the rear of the Btuiit^itM's. in which uiv John W. Ale\aDder s pauitnig-i entitled The 
Kniatiirn nf the Btnik, a theme tn-ated willi gi'eat intelligence and loree. 
The serlcH iH-gins at the siiulh end of 1b(- ball with the ereclion of the Alexander 
C'luro— the riid<-iit means prehistoric men look lo coinmemorate an event PalOtlDgS. 
or tranamit liie knowiedgi- of something. The next picture JlluslnUi'N 
Ond Tradition — an Arab story-teller of the disert. The third le present.: an Egyptian 
carver of bieroglypbics. at work upon a tomli. while a young girl watchtB bim. These 
tbi't-ear(f I lie forerunners of the Hook. Ibi' Inter dev<'li>iimen1siif wiiicb are depicted oppo- 
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site. Picture -writing, the first step above carved hieroglvpliics. ie illustrated by an 
American Indian painliiig some tribal record upon a skin ; the next advance is shown by 
the figure of a monk, sitting by the window of his cell, laboriously illuminating some 
sacred book in the days of the Middle Ages ; and lastly the rise of modern methods 
appears in a scene in the shop of Gntenberg, the first printer, who stands examining a 
proof sheet, while an assistant looks on and an apprentice works the lever of a primitive 
band press. These are among the most populai'ly interesting pictures in the librai-j-, and 
Ate accompanied by the names of Americans (all bom in the United States) distinguished 
in arts and sciences, the specialty of each two denoted by trophies. On the pcndentives 
of the ceiling are inscribed Latrobeand Walter (architecture) ; Cooke and Silliman (natural 
philosophy) ; Mason and Gottschalk (music) ; Stuart and AUston (painting) ; Powers and 
Crawford (sculpture); Bond and Bittenhouse (astronomy) ; Francis and Stevens [c ngi- 
Becriug); Emerson tiud ■ .^^^^""•^^^-^ Ilolmcf; Ipnclrv) ; Sny iind 

Dana(natuTal science) ; _^^^m ^^m^^^ ^^^^^^^. PiFrci' anil Bowdlluh 
(mathematics). In ,^^^^^^. ^^B s^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ t'l'^' mosaic the 

of oth 




GOOD ADMINISTRATION.— By El 



professions: Medicine — Cross. Wood, McDowell, Rush, and Warren; Theologj'^ 
BiTjoks, Edwards, Mather, Chauning, Beecher ; Law — Curtis. Webster, Hamilton, 
Kent, Pinkney, Shaw, Taney, Marshall, Story, and GiLison • 

The entrance to Ihe reading-room In the Rotunda leads fiom this East 

Rotunda Hall, through a vestibule (where also vt the elevator) ailornid m its 

Entraice. five tympanums with an impressive series of alU-goncal pamtings by 

Elihu Vedder, embodying the idea of government in a manner that has 

aroused the highest admiration of all artists, and conveys food for deep thought 

The central painting over the reading-room door is a conception of republican Gov 
emment ii 



B noblest estate. That upon its right exhibits how good administration 
(the flrsl)leadB to peace and prosperity (the second); contrasted with and 
Vedder oppoaite these are two'Pivid paintings portraying Couiipt Legislation 

PalntlnffS. resulting in Anarchy. Careful study of these pictures will bring out an 
instructive comprehension of how wide and subtle was the artist's 
thought in regard to each. Thus the ideal of government is typified in the figure 
of a grave-faced woman who sits upon a' stable thione beneath the shade of the steadfast 
oak ; the bridle held by one of the attendant youtis signifies the restraint of law, the 
books of the other the requirement of intelligence in the citizen. Corrupt Leijidation. 
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exhibits a noman of careless and corrupt mien, sitting upOD a throne whose arms are 
cornucopias of money. She rejects the appeal of her poverty-stricken Bubjects for help, 
aod in place of the even balance of justice holds a sliding scale that ivill easily lend 
itself to bribery — indicated by the bag of gold a rich man is planing in its pan. The 
voting um is overturned, spilling its' neglected ballots, and wealth is piled at the foot of 
the throne. In the background the factories of the rich are active and prosperous, 
while opposite the industries of the poor are idle. Anarchy is the result of such govern- 
ment, and is represented raving with torch and wine cup upon the ruins of the State. 
On the other hand, Goi>d Admiiiietration is a benign, yet powerful personage, sitting 
upon a seat whose solidity is typified by the arch at its back, dispensing even justice, 
's grain above a voting urn, selecting carefully the wheat 
Q the filling of public offices ; while at her left, an educated 
choice l)y the ballcit. The 
1','fM 'fii'J Frog- 



At her right, a figure 
(good men) from the chaff 
rilizensbip conlirms sucli 
benclircnt sequel 
periiy. 
of the 
agriculti 
der gov. 



the last 




Passing OQ DOW to the Ni-rlh Hall the mniblu stairwiy d( cmding to Hit basement 
and the door of tht Libraiiins nwm are first incountLrLd Tht 
Librarian « olHce is a co/j hnuiioustj furnished apartmi-nt f Jimint, th< Librarian's 
private office of the 1 iiirarian of ( ongresi it is finished in oak and Offlcc. 

exquisitely decorated by Mr Holslag and Mr AVcmirt the prevailing 
lone of coloi bting a dilicatt gritn This room Is not open to these who have no 
particulai business wilh the Librnnnn 

The North Hall is opposite the south one or at the iift of the Pearcc 

staircases as one enters tht front door and contains a senes of »e\tn PaintiDffS. 
wall paintings b^ Charles S PLBice representing thi occupations of the 
civilued mind The most important fills the gieat panel at the east end and depicts 
an idealization of TJie Family under such circumstances as the potts imagine exist in 
Arcadia The father has returned from hunting and the mother holds out the baby for his 
greeting while other ehildnn and the ageel parents cease their occupations to Join 
in the welcome On the south nail is tine picture only — Itett while op|Kisite read- 
ing from left to right are ftnir eulitltd Religion Labor &tud\ Rtcrealion An 
exquisite bordei at the end piesents arti'-ticaily an apothegm of ( onfucius 'Give 
t procure it for themselves The whole idea la 
ner of life and the names accompanjing these 
Bcenea are those of the gnat educators of the woild — Froebel Pcstalozzi Rousseau, 
ComcniuB Asoham Howe Gallaudet Mann Atiiold aaiS'^tn^.t 



instruction unto tho'-e who e 
of a quiet I'atioual uplifted i 
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The corridor extendiDg from the east end of this hall to the Northwest Pavilion 
is richly decorated by a series of idealizations of the Miines, seated figures painted with 

singular brightness of color and interest of composition, by Edward 
SifllfllOns' Simmons. Beginning at the south end, over the entrance door is : 
**MlllSCS." 1. Melpomene, muse of tragedy, enveloped in a swirl of red drapery. 

2. Clio, muse of history, with a helmet signifjing heroic deeds. 8. 
Thalia, muse of comedy and gay pleasure, beside whom dances a little satyr with Pan's 
pipes, and who has Pope's lines : 

Descend, ye Nine, descend and sing ; 
Wake into voice each silent string. 

4. Euterpe, muse of lyric poetry, the patroness of the song, as suggested by the 
flute. 5. Terpsichore, muse of the choral dance, who strikes the rhythmic cymbals. 
Beneath her is the couplet : 

Oh, Heaven-born sisters, source of art, 

Who cliarm the sense or mend the heart. 

6. Eraio, muse of love poetry, is nude and has a white rose, 7. rolyhymnia, muse 
of sacred song, holds an open book ; and beneath is written the third of Pope's coup- 
lets : 

Say, will you bless the bleak Atlantic shore. 

And in the West bid Athens rise once more I 

8. Urania shows herself muse of astronomy by her instruments. 9. Calliope, muse 
of epic poetry and eloquence, is symbolized by a scroll and peacock feathers. 

The Northwest Pavilion, to which this corridor leads, is finished 
DodS^C's POfll- in a prevailing tone of Pompeiian red, decorated in panels by floating 
peilan Dan- figures of Roman dancing girls drawn by R. L. Dodge. Pompeiian bor- 
vi^ST Girls. ders, and a series of signs of the zodiac, placed in the six window bays 

by Mr. Thompson, complete the mural decorations. 
From this pavilion one enters the large hall on the north side of the building, corre- 
sponding to the Newspaper and Periodical Room, which is devoted to the storage, con- 
sultation, and exhibition of maps, charts, and geographical things generally. 
Map«rOOfll» The library possesses an enormous collection of these, and is bringing 

them together as rapidly as possible, and preparing proper furniture and 
cases for this extensive and beautiful room, so that the maps and charts may readily be 
made use of by students, and so that the most interesting among them may be put 
upon public exhibition. 

Second Story Rooms and Corridors. 

Some of the finest parts of the library are in the second story Ascending the stair- 
cases you find yourself in abroad arcade surrounding the hall. This is all in white 

marble of the same Corinthian style. Lofty coupled columns, with elabo. 
Corinthian rate acanthus capitals, support joint entablatures, whence spring the 
Arcades. groined arches of the ceiling. North and south doorways admit to 

magnificent exhibition halls ; the west windows open upon a balcony 
overlooking the Capitol grounds and a large part of the city, and on the east a beauti- 
ful stairway leads to the uppermost galleries of the Rotunda. 

A long time may be spent in admiring stud}^ of this superb hall, whose details are 
elaborate in every particular, varying constantly in small points of ornamentation, yet 
ever consonant with the classic model, and keeping an artistic uniformity without 
monotony. The ornamentation of the ceilings, composed of stucco in high relief set off 
with gold on the eminences and bright color in the recesses, is also admirable, and 
becomes verystnklng when applied to the vaulted canopies of the great side halls. The 

\ 
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- By Churlei Sprigue Pence, 

ik'coi'atioii in relief iicru is all tlii^ work of Mr. Martlny. and cunaistx mainly of little 
figures (geniuaeB), exemi)lifjiDg various wiuccptions and pursuits indicated by conven- 
tional Bymbols, sucli as the sliepbeiil's crook aod pipes f<jr Pastoral Life or Arcady, a block 
of paper and a compass for AmUitcctitri'. and so on : also many cartouches and tablets 
hearing the nampH of illu-'triou's authors 

Here Iht spaces hiirroundiiij! Iln well of tin hlair<asts arc spoken of as corridors, of 
which thtu aie four — Xonh South i.avt nndflest — catb decorated with bnish or 
chisel by some spicial artist under a hammiu ms plan Certain fc-atures are continued 
from oni, to the other unifying them The tiooisof all art mosaics, hut the patterns 
vftiy. The ccihngs aii, alike liaiiel vaults wilh pendentivts, the oinamenlation of 
which is similar yet varie<l whiU to inch is assigned a special orna- 
mcnlation in paintings Th< coloi scheme was Buggested hy that of the CofrldDTS. 
givatly admired lihrar J at "Mina Itah The colors emplondare alike 
ill similar parts throughout and a uiuform aimn^^mtnt of the minor decoratiODS, 
trophies, name talikts apHiiH foi motlois etc makis the whole design cohen'nt, while 
ailmitting of constant local diversity The motivi is rdiai-Miuce. 

Each comer ot tht rectangh of (orndors is brilliant with two PompeiiBn panels, 
l)earing the floating figures imuittd bj Oiorgt U Majnard to express the 
virtues. There an. eight in all and it will suffice to name ami localize Ponpdlfil 
them. Bejjiuiiiug at the hft in eiuh ciise thej an At the northwest Panels. 

c<irner TiidntliT/ rmd Conoid at the southwest corner Tempmaiier. and 
Prudence, at the 8outhia«t comer Pnliwlum and (jinrnge at the northeast comer 
fortitude and Jimltce 

Another of the coD'-tiint similarities is the seiies <if Printers' Marks, which mn 
nround the whole ciri It ot the •Kliime in Ihc penetralloiis hetwe'e-n the peneientives of 
the ceiling They aR tli< engnnid dmeis nhidi the old printers 
used in the title page or rcilophcm of Iluir booki jiartlv as a kind of Printers* 

informal Iraile mirk guardinj ijiiii-t ci iintirfulid (dilions anil partly l*larks> 

as a personal emblem Similar miik-< ]ta\i liein adoplul by many 
modern puhlisbeiH and these an ii|risiiit(d as«illnf,the <ilci ones. It would require 
a long tin-e to describe each om c I tlie lifU -iv Ik re shown bnt Ihey are worth careful 
examination and som( aio aitistK and beautiful while othci-^ an- highly fanciful or 
whimsical containing a pun on llii piintii u iiami or an indication of some legend. 
These marks are drawn in black and an i nelo-.pel in ^an mg oinamentai devices. 

The North Corridoi contains the brilliant paintings of Kohert Reid on the north wall 
and in tile vault. For the former purpose be was given four circular panels, whtcb. he, b^ 
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filled with compoaltiouB entitled Wtsdem, Vadentatiding, Knowledge, and PtiHowphy, are 
also bj Mr. Beld, and the subjects are typified by womeo of rather more 
Rdd eerious miea, who are distiagulshed by ea^ly understood symbols, the 

IWltlaffS, Greek temple In tbe background of the last picture remlniliag the ob- 
server that philosophy began among the Oreeks. 
The same artist has taken the Five Senses as his theme for the ceiling pictures, 
occupying octagonal spaces in the arabesque design of the vault. Taste, Sight, Smell, 
Hearing, and Touch are represented in order from west to east, by delightfully composed 
figures of young women that seem to be supported upon cloud banks in the sky. T<i»te 
Is surrounded by the foliage and fruit of the grape and is drinking from a shell. Sight 
mailes at her image in a hand mirror (as well she may) and beside her is a gorgeous pea- 
cock. 8m^ is ensconced In flowers and Inhales the perfume of a rose. Healing prettily 
. listens to the roaring of a seashell held to her ear by graceful hands. Touch, beside 
whom sleeps a setter dog, is holding herself^quiei and feeling tlie titillation made by the 
butterfly that walks along her bare arm. 

But these are only tbe centerpieces of tbis highly embellished ceiliug. Small rec- 
tangles are filled with sketchy drawings Illustrating in a classic style tbe games and rec- 
reations of ancient times — Throwing the Discus, Wrestling. Running, 
Andnit The Finish, The Wreath of Victory, and The Triumphal Return— in 

GanieSi order. In addition to these are tbe Printers' Marks, here of American 

and British publishers, and a long series of trophies of science and 
industry contained in medallions. Oeometry is marked by a scroll, compaee, etc. ; Meteor- 
ofcgs, by tbe barometer, thermometer, etc. ; F\/re»try. by axe and pruning knife ; 
Navigation, by sailors' implements ; Trantportatioii, by pittpeller, piston, 
Trtpfeles. headlight, etc. Above tlie west window are the two faces of the Great 

Seal of tbe United States, and two of B. H. Perry's SybiU, sculptured in 
low relief, tbese two being Greek and Oriental. Tbe former (the Delphic Oracle) dic- 
tates her prophecies to an aged scribe ; the latter (a veiled or occult per- 
' Perry's son) utters them to prostrate adorers. 

SyUls. Mr. Maynard's Pompeiian panels contwn, at the east end, Fbrtilvde and 

Jutliee ; at the west end, livdiitlty and Concord. 
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Many inscriptions are written. Those in panels over doors and windows are : 

Th^hief glory of every people arises from its authors.— Dr. Johnson. 
There is one only good, namely, knowledge, and one only evil, namely, ignorance.— 5ocrafes. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.— Tennyson. 

Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting get understanding. 

ProDerbs iv: 7. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.— 5Aafc8pere —2 Henry VI. 

How charming is Divine Philosophy.— Milton. 

Books must follow sciences and not sciences books. — Bacon. 

In books lies the soul of the whole past time.— Carlyle. 

Words are also actions and actions are a kind of words.- Emerson. 

Beading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man. — Bacon. 

The ceiling inscriptions are from Adelaide Proctor's ''Unexpressed" : 

Dwells within the soul of every Artist No real Poet ever wove in numbers 

More than all his effort can express. All his dreams. 

No great thinker ever lived and taught you Love and Life united 

All the wonder that his soul received. Are twin mysteries, different, yet the same. 

No true painter ever set on canvas Love may strive, but vain is the endeavor 

All the glorious vision he conceived. All its boundless riches to unfold. 

No musician, Art and Love speak; but their words must be 

But be sure he heard, and strove to render. Like sighings of illimitable forests. 

Feeble echoes of celestial strains. 

In the border of the arch over the west window : 

Order is Heaven's first law. 

Memory is the treasurer and guardian of all things. 

Beauty is the creator of the universe. 

Opening from this north corridor is the great exhibition hall, occupying the whole 
breadth of this part of the building and looking out toward the Capitol on one side 
and into one of the courts (with a good view of the north book-stack) on the other. 
The ceiling is an elliptical barrel vault, twenty-nine feet above the floor, divided by 
double ribs springing from pilasters, and set, as elsewhere, with square coffers of 
stucco colored red and gold. Red, indeed, is the prevailing color here, emphasizing 
the arabesques on the walls and adapting itself to the theme of decoration, as does the 
blue of the corresponding exhibition hall on the south. 

The special decorations consist of two great wall paintings filling the arched ends of 
the hall above the doors, where spaces 34 feet long by 9% feet high form the fields for 
single compositions by Gari Melchers — War and Peace. War, at the 
north end of the gallery, confronts the spectator as he enters. A triumph- McIChCfS* 
ant, laurel-crowned chief of fightiug men of some primitive time and "War and 
place is leading home his victorious band, the '* dogs of war" straining PcacC.'* 

at the leash in advance. A herald blows a paean of victory, but the 
horaemen ride over bodies of the slain, weak men fall by the wayside, and in the very 
foreground of the scene their own losses are suggested in the dead captain borne home- 
ward. Thus the dread as well as the glory of war is depicted. 

Pecuie is the subject of the painting at the opposite (south) end, and it is equally bold in 
conception, drawing, and color. The time and scene, as before, are carried back to that 
prehistoric state of society which is regarded by the poets as Arcadian in its simplicity 
and virtue. With no fear of hostile interruption or anxiety of mind, the inhabitants of 
a village have come in religious procession to a grove wherein resides their tutelary deity, 
whose image they are reverently bearing; and while the priest chants a litany they bring 
forward the supplicatoiy gifts or the thank-offerings each means to lay at the feet of the 
goddess.- The fattened ox may be meant for a sacrifice, but it is also a suggestion of 
rural prosperity and feasting. 
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The namei inscribed here are those of the world's most famous soldiers: _ 

Wellington, Washington, Charles Marlel, Cyrus, Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Ctesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, Jackson, Sheridan, Gr 

Sherman, Will lam the Conqueror, Frederick the Greni, Eugeni 

Marlborough, Nelson, Scoit, Farragut, 

This hall is devoted to an exhibition, in glass tiible-cj 

of a great number of rare and curious books reprtseuli: 

the beginnings of printing and bookmaking. especially 

as relates to North American discovery and history. 

The display of early printed BIbks and missals, and 

specimens of famous special editions of Bibles, is ■ 
also large. Agreut number of theii 

Earl} Books, prints go back to the llfleenth cen- 
tury, and some of them are of 

great value on account of their extreme rarit3-. 

All arc laid open, usually at the title-page, and 

can be examined as closely as is possible with- 

out taking them in one's band. This collection 

is added 1o and changed from time to time as 

new books of curious interest are nequired. 

The northern door of this hall ■ 

Northwest opens into the Norlhwwt j 

Pavilion ■ Pavilion, occupying the ' 

northwesteni corner of the ' 

library. This i^oom is amongtlie most beau- i 

tifiil in the building. The ceiling is richly , 

coffei'ed. colonel, and gilded around h central | j| 

dome occupieil by a painting. The walls 

are biuken by pillars, and are ornamented 

with stucco work, including a series of four 

carvings, one in eacli of the , 

Pratt's pendcnilves, which delicately 

'•Seasons." represent the Akajnma, and are 
fwm rnmlels by B. L. Pratt. 

These are repeated in the thre-e otber corner 

pavilions, as are the general features of decors- ': 

tion, while the frescoes are individualized. 
The special artist whose work is seen in tills 

pavilion is William de L. Dodge, who has mndc 

AmbilioH the subject of his piiinting in the dome. 

and has filled the four tympanums of the walls wiih 

allegorical scenes, remarkable Jor (lie numliir •' 

figures they include. The dome picture repri^^iii 

the summit of a monnlHin which may bi' called Muei.' 

to wliich have climbed it series of ])crsons along Ihe 
various paths, noble an<I ignoble, of humau 

W. de L. Dodge endeavor. The I'nnt tain able Ideal leapK 

Paintings. awnj into the air beyond llitii' reach, iievci 

Iheless. though trumpeting Fame clutches at ft 

bridle. The struggling crowd displays tyi>es of many forma of A 

tjoo, and a Jester stands one side and lauglu a.itib» oselea^ strife. 
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Dodge's wall paintings depict Music (north), Science (east), Art (south), and Literature 
(west). Each includes a group of figures about the presiding genius of their art, and 
illustrating clearly by their attitudes, occupations, or implements its characteristics 
and development. Thus in Music musicians, ancient and modern, are playing before 
Apollo, the god of song and harmony. Science, an ideal winged figure before .a 
temple, has summoned the representatives of Invention, and the scene is filled with 
suggestions of scientific discovery — Franklin's- kite that began modern progress in 
electricity, a teakettle as a reminder of the origin of the idea of the steam engine, etc. 
Art displays the painter, the sculptor, and the architect at work. In Literature a 
graceful group illustrates education, the book, the drama, poetry, the fame that crowns 
the successful author, and so forth. 

Several large table-cases are placed in this room, containing manuscripts, autographs, 
and curious pryits relating to the political hittory of the United States in great variety. 
Many of these are proclamations, officers' commissions, and similar papers 
signed by Colonial Governors and early Presidents and statesmen. There Historic 

are also many letters, diaries, account books, etc., of statesmen and AutOin'&ptlS 
leaders in the time of the Revolution, and of the more recent wars, and MSS* 
including that with Spain, which resulted in the freeing of the West 
Indies. Perhaps the most curious relic is a manuscript volume of the drawings of the 
United States lottery of 1779. 

The hall along the north side of the building, opening out of this pavilion, occupied 
by special collections, must be passed through in order to see the Northeast Pavilion. 

This pavilion, sometimes called the "Pavilion of the Seals," occupies the octagonal 
northeast corner of the building. Gilding prevails upon its walls and ceiling, and sets 
off the illustrative paintings of W. B. Van Ingen personifying the 
Executive Departments. The TreaHury and State departments are typi- Northcast 
fied in the west tympanum ; the War and Navy in the south; Agriculture PaviliOfl* 

and Interior in the east; and Jmtice and the Post Office in the north. 
All of the details are symbolic and easily understood, except the cypress trees, which 
are merely decorative, and stand in jars copied from those made by the Zufii Indians. 
The senis of the departments are cleverly introduced, and in the dome 
thegrtnt seal of the United States forms the center of an elaborate and Van IngTCll'S 
beautiful circular painting by Garnsey, framed in an inscription from **ScalS.'' 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address: "That this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom ; and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth." Other sentiments inscribed here are : 

'Tis our true policy to steer clear of ]) 'rmanent alliance with any portion of the foreign world. 

— Wu8hington. 
Ix*t our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing but our Qoxmtry .— Webnter . 

Thank God, I abo am an American. -Trt^.s-^f^r. 

Equal and exact justice to all men. of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political — peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with allnat ions — entaogling' alliance with iioi\t\— Jefferson. 

The agricultural interest of the country is connected with every other, and sui>e- 
rior in importance to them all Jackson. InSCrlfitiOnS* 

Let us have peace, (trout. 

The aggregate happine.ss of society is, or ought to be, the end of all f^overnxnent. — Wa.^h in y ton . 
To be jjrepared for war is one of tlu' most effective means of preserving jvace. Woshinyfon. 

The visitor may now return to the Main Entrance Hall and devote attention next to 
the Wfjst Corridor. This is immediately over the Entrance Vestibule, and has been dec- 
orated in a very interesting manner by Walter Shi rlaw, who has found his motive in 
Th^ Sciences. Says Mr. Small ; 
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" Each science is represented by a female figure about 7i feet in height. The figures 
are especially interesting, aside from their artistic merit, for the variety of symbolism 

by which every science is distinguished from the others, and for the 
Slllrlaw subtlety with which much of this symbolism is expressed. Not only is 

PaifltillffS. each accompanied by various appropriate objects, but the lines of the 

drapery, the expression of the face and body, and the color itself, are, 
wherever practicable, made to subserve the idea of the science represented. Thus the 
predominant colors used in the figure of Chemistry — purple, blue, and red — are the 
ones which occur most often in chemical experimenting. ... In the matter of 
line, again, the visitor will notice a very marked difference between the abrupt, broken 
line used in the drapery of Archseology, and the moving, flowing line in that of 
Physics." 

The list of these paintings, beginning on the west at the left, is as follows : Zoology, 
clad in a pelt, and with the lion of the desert beside her ; Physics, typifying and 
expressing in color and flowing form the reign of flre and electricity ; Mathematics is 
almost nude — the exact truth ; Geology has gathered specimens and fossils from the 
rocks. On the east : ArchcRology, in Roman costume, consults history, and has beside 
her a vase made by Zufii Indians ; Botany seems analyzing a water lily ; Astronomy 
suggests her study by globe and planet and the lens of a telescope, and Chemisti^ is 
accompanied by symbols of her investigations. 

Agreeably to this motive, the names of distinguished men of science are emblazoned 
upon the wall : Cuvier the zoologist, Rumford the physicist, La Grange the mathema- 
tician, Lyell the geologist, Schliemann the Greek archaeologist, Linneeus the father of 
botany, Copernicus the astronomer, and Lavoisier the chemist. 

Three medallions in the ceiling are filled by W. B. Van In gen with sketchy draw- 
ings idealizing the Arts : Sculpture chisels at a bust of Washington ; Painting is 
employed at her easel ; and Architecture is busied at the plans of a building. 

The Printers' Marks here are German. 

The inscriptions on the ceiling and over the windows are these : 

The first creature of God was the light of sense ; the last was the light of reason. 

The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is and Gk>d the soul. 

In nature all is useful, all is beautiful. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting.— Lonp/e22ou*. 

The history ft the world is the biography of great men.—Carlyle. 

Books will speak plain when counsellors blanch.— ^ocon. 

Glory is acquired by virtue but preserved by letters.— Pefrarc^. 

The foundation of every state is the education of its yoxxtYi.—Dionysiua. 

The South Corridor, at the right of the staircase, is especially characterized by Ben- 
son's bright and dainty paintings. The Four Seasons occupy circular panels upon the 

wall, and excite universal admiration. "Each is represented,'* says a 
Benson critic, "by a beautiful half-length figure of a young woman, with no 

FaintlnSTS* attempt, however, at any elaborate symbolism to distinguish the season 

which she typifies. Such distinction as the painter has chosen to indi- 
cate is to be sought rather in the character of the faces, or in the warmer or colder col- 
oring of the whole panel — in a word, in the general artistic treatment." 

Mr. Benson has also found space among the rich arabesques of the ceiling ornament 
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for three hessgonal puntinge, given to the Oracee, In which the use of white is moBt 

sfcillfully and plesBingly made promiaent. Aglaia is here regarded as 

the goddess or patroness of husbandry and pastoral life, and characterized TkC 

by the shepherd's crooli ; Thalia stands, of course, for art, and by her GnCCS* 

side is seen a lyre, suggesting music, and a Greek temple as a symbol of 

architecture ; while EuphToayae is the grace of graces — Beauty — and holds a mirror 

o her own features. 

;ctangular nodOU 

t foot- Games. 




Near each end of tln' 
panels representing a "s. ri 
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games as compared with 
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here, in two subjecta 
prophecy. One is the 
sibyl — a fearsome old 
asibylline scroll an an- 
of her applicants — e 
general and a nude won 
in similar pose, represents 
or vala of the Norsemi'n. 
pciian panels in this cuiii 
and Courage at the east 
and Pfudenee. 

The Printers' Harks arc French ; and a series of trophy medallions corresponds to 
that of the North Corridor, showing the crafts of the Potter, GlaBBmaker, Carpenter, 
Blacksmith, and Hason. The inscriptions here read : 

Beholding the bright countenance at Trulh in the quiet and still air of delightful studies.— If ittotk 

The true University of these dajs is a. Collection or Books. — Carii/lt. 

Nature is ths art of Qod, -Sir Thoimu Brovme. 

There ts do work of genius which has not been the delight of mankind. —LovkU. 

It is the mind that makes the man, and our vigor is in our immoirtal souL — Ovid. 

The; are never alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts. —Sir Hiilip Sidney. 

Han Is one world, and hath another to attend him, —Herbert, 
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Wide doors odmil 
the c\l]ibi|]on liall < 
north in \ts shapL niid plHi 
thnt tb<? preiadiog t 
great miiiiil paintings ure t 
Cox who ban taken 
end the Vii met and for ll 

The composition nnd grouping of the two ax 
somewhat alike — the. central figure in both 
being seateil upon a kind of throne, supported 
by a classie balustrudG exti'niling each way to 
the limits of tlie canvas along which tht sub 
onliunti figurts nn diiplajid 
Cox's \u Ihf Seieiiee* whuh fa<(-s 

"Arts and tbt entrance Ibi central flgiirt 
Sciences." h Astronomy with PhvsKs 
andMatb(.matics distingiiiaUt d 
by conventional Bjmbols at her nglit lie 
yond thim geometrical fi^uits -^im mtrelv 
symbohc accessoiieti untd cIom utUntion 
showH that Ihiy speil the artists nami,^ 
Ki'N^oN (o\ At tlie nght of the pantt 
Botany and Zoology appioach nn<l biliiiid 
them are seen sliells minimlv <t< In 1 he 
Art» at the north tnd of tlie room P(HtrvMts 
enthroned in theccnkr in nn attitmli of tMilta 
tion which IS fommuni(aU<l to Ino httk ^ ii 
luuesat her fict Atbir iii.dit hip a musician 
and an aichitpct whik at bii kfl "il siiilpliiit 
and Painting — nil tjpinid hj womin graeifii! 
and dignified in mil n lovtlj in faci Th< colon iig 
of these painting's i- partKiilarlj rich ami liarmon 
ions with the |in'valent blue and gi>ld of lln- room. 

This roi)m ia tlevotcd lo an ext<'nBive series nf 
prints illustrating tlie processes and development of Itif 
graphic arts — etching, photography, and printing nf 
photogravures and half-tooi'i!; and the names wi-ilten upon 
the wall tablets are those of men distingiiishe<l in science ar 
art — Ijeibnitz, Galileo, Aristotle, Ptolemy. IJallon.Hipparehu.' 
Hersche], Kepler, Lamarcii, and Ilelmholz for the former : 
Wagner, Mozart, Homer. Hilton, llapbae 
sard, Phidias, and Micliaelangelo for art. 

South of this hall a great door opens into the Soutliwesl Pavilion, which 
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has been styled "Pavilion of the Discoverers, "from the theme of its decorations. Like 

the other comer rooms it is octagonal and its ceiling has a dome, the disk 

of which is decorated by George W. Maynard with an allegorical design SottthwCSt 

embracing four stalwart female figures typifying National Virtues Pavilion* 

— Courage y roughly mail-clad and armed with shield and war-club ; 

Valor, a warrior of more refined type, with a sword ; Fortitude, an unarmed figure 

bearing an architectural column as a symbol of stability ; and Achievement, wearing 

the laurel crown. 

Each of these figures is related in thought to one of the four great tympanum paint- 
ings, also by Maynard, in which are idealized the succession of Adventure, Discovery, 
Conquest, and at last Civilization. The series begins at the east side with 
Advehture, and each consists of three splendid female figures whose Maynard 

action and accompaniments express the artist's conceptions. It will be FaintinSTS* 
noticed, too, that it is not adventure and conquest in general which is 
portrayed, but that which led to the discovery and civilization of America, and conse- 
quently all the accessories are English and Spanish, and the many names recorded are 
those of the adventurers, navigators, soldiers, priests, missionaries, and statesmen who 
successively figured in the development of North America from Spanish and British 
colonies to the independence and prosperity of the United States. 

In addition to this very fine series of paintings, the pendentives here (as in the other 
pavilions) bear a notable series of circular plaques in low relief, expressing by seated, 
nearly nude, female figures, the Four Seasons, modeled by Bela L. Pratt. 
i^pring sows seed, her garment blown by the vernal winds ; 8ummei\ FlaQttCS* 

older, sits quiet among the poppies ; Autumn, now mature, nurses a 
child ; and Winter gathers fagots to warm her aged body. The garlands over each cor- 
respond to the season. The orderly manner in which the decorations of this and the 
other pavilions, both painted and sculptured, have been made to correspond with one 
another and with the architectural requirements of the room, and to carry out and 
enforce by every detail the central idea belonging to each, makes them among the 
most remarkable examples of decoration in the world, and merits care- 
ful study. This pavilion is devoted to exhibition cases for the display Book 
of the growth and development of book illustration from the first rude lllnstratlon* 
efforts in illumination and in wood-cutting to the finest modern examples. 

The eastern door of this pavilion opens into the Exhibition Hall along the south 
side of the building, which is quietl}^ decorated in plain tints, and devoted to an 
extensive exhibit of the art of making pictures mechanically. It is known, therefore, 
as the Print Room. Here one may see a great scries of prints, illustrating the devel- 
opment of lithography and the processes a lithograph goes through, whether printed 
in monotint or in varied colors. Also early and fine modern examples of every sort of 
engraving upon wood, copper, and steel. In addition to this the library aims to show 
an example of the work of every prominent American etcher and engraver. This hall 
is illuminated by skylights. 

The Southeast Pavilion, called "Pavilion of the Elements," is at the Sottthcast 
eastern extremity of this room and is decorated by li. L. Dodge. In Pavilion* 

each of the four tj-mpanums he has painted a representation of one of 
the four Elements— to the east, Earth; to the north, Air; to the west, Fire; to the 
south, Water. Each consists of three figures, and the allegory and -, - «. , 

symbolism in each case are readily interpreted by the beholder. In the ^^•Ji'* ""^^^^ 
dome Mr. Dodge, in conjunction with Mr. Garnsey, has expressed the tlCnicniS. 
same idea in another way, figured by Apollo and the Sun for a centerpiece, surrounded 
by medallions and cartouches for the elements. 
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The series of handsoae but not especially notable apartments along the esBteni 
front of the building are at present occupied on the south by Music and on tbi' north 

by tbe SmithsoDisD collections. 
Mail Btiturnlng to tbe Hall, the East Corridor and Entrance to the Rotunda 

EltranCe. Galleries remain to be considered. 

The East Corridor, crossing the head of the staircases, has penden- 
tive figures by Oeo. R. Barse, Jr.. illustrating the topic Literature, and com- 
prising Lyrlca {Lyric poetry), Tragedy, Comedy, and History, on 
Barsc the east wall ; aud Love, Erotica (poetry;, Tradition, Fancy, and 

Paintlnss. Romance, on the west wall. They are simply expressed in the forms 
of attructiTe women, each having tbe well-known conventional 
symbols. The center of tbe vault exhibits three more ntriUing medallion paintings 
by Wm, h. MncltHj, giving ^^^^^BHiip^^^^ tliL' three Klagps of the Life 
of Man ns repn'.icnli'd ^^^^^^^^^HSIh|^^^^^ '')' ""' ^'l'<^'^ — Clotho, 
Lacheeis, und Atro- ^^^^^H^^^^E ■^&..2«^^H^^^ 1*"^- '^'"^ iillegvry 
becomes plainer ^^^^^^^HVt^^P '^^P J^^B^^^^^ ^''^'^^^ ""<-' ^"^^ 
the accompan- ^^^^^^^^^^mt^^^r .'/ V ^^^Hvl^^^^^ y^^" inscrip- 
Thiis ^^^^^^^B^mf . ^k^^B>.U^^^^ heninth tbe 

Clotlw. 




distaS and the baby upon her knee, spinning the thread of life. 
For a web b«nui God Benda thread. 

nackav's 

Dlhe second picti 



LatJttn*, tbe weaver, is seen i 

The child has become a mi 

in is gathering the fruit ; and n 






with shuttle and loom. 
er, tbe twig a tree of 



Atropog, severing with her fateful shears the old man's li: 
:e at the setting sun ; and here a 



pauses beneath the withered 
words of Milton in ' ' Lycidas 

CaiueB tbe blind Fur; w< 

The Printers' Marks arc those of Italian and Spanish houses ; while the names of 
American printers, type founders, and press builders are lo be read upon the mural 
tablets . Green, Day, Franklin, Thomas, Bradford ; and Clymer, Adams, Qordoo, Hoe, 
and Bruce. 

The Entrance to the Rotunda Galleries is from the middle of this East Corridor by a 
branching staii-way of marble. In the bays .l>eside it are two charming platings by 
W. B. Van Ingen, illustrating Joy and Sadness as suggested by Milton's poeiDB 
"L'Allegro" and " H Penseroee." The former is a light-haired, cheerful t 
among Bowers and happy io the Buoshiue, near which is quoted : 
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Come, lliou goddcsB fair and free. 
In Heaven jcleped Bupbrosyne, 
And by men, beart^axliiK Hlrlli, . 

HasW thee, nymph, and bring villi tbee YUI IngXIl 

Quips, and crankB, and wanton wll™, rainiingS. 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smilea. 
Sucb as hang on Hebe's cbeek. 
And love to live In dimple sleek. 

The other, a dark-visaged woman, expresses in her pensive face, mien, and Burround- 

^ aodDcsB and intTOBpectloit : 

Hall '. tbou Oadaeaa, sage and holy 1 
Hail, divlnest Melancholy I 

Come ; but keep tby wonted state, 
With even step and miulng gait. 
And looks coDQmtrcinjr with tkie skle^ 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 
There, held in holy passion atlll, 
Forget thyself to marble. ... 

At tlie liead of tbe stairs, on the wall landing, is Elihu Vedder's colossal mosaic (in 
IBS) of Minerva — Goddess of Wisdom — perhaps the grandest single object among the 
irary decorations. This mosaic forms an arched panel, 15}^ feet high 
d 9 feet wide, bordered by a design of laurel branches. The figure of ThC VcddCr 
inerva is that of a magnilicent — almost masculine — woman, a MosalCa 

ieftainess whose armor has been partly laid aside, and who now 
dresses her mind to the arts of peace. The sun of prosperity 

bursting llirmigL ilii' 

her ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ • 

the ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ while 

the other ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ she 
e rewards 




Sill I hold- 






ntemplates with attention and benignant gaze an unfolded scroll upon which she 
idB the names of branches of knowledge — Law, Statistics. Sociology, Philosophy, 
d the Sciences. The whole is grand and stately in conception, bold in drawing, and 
>wing in color, especially when seen by electric light. 

Passing up this st^rcasc, and turning either to the left or right (where there are 
trances to elevators), tbe visitor passes through doors admitting him to the public 
llery of the Rotunda. 
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The Rotunda. 

The Rotunda is a grand, octagonal hall, 100 feet in diameter, occupying the whole 
center of the building, and rising unobstructed from the main floor to the canopy within 

the dome — a height of 125 feet. The walls are outwardly of Maryland 
The Rotunda* granite, immensely thickened by courses of brick, and lined with African 

and Italian marbles. 
The dome is carried upon eight massive piers, connected by noble arches, each arch 
filled above the capitals of its supporting pillars with semicircular windows of clear 
glass, tjiirty-two feet wide. The broad intrados of each arch is tilled with sunken 
panels of color and gilded rosettes, in conformity with the general design of ceiling 
treatment. A heavy entablature of classic ornament (designed by Mr. Casey), in high 
relief, with all the prominences gilded, runs all around the rotunda, into every alcove, 

and out around all the eight piers. Each of the eight bays beneath this 
Dome and entablature is filled with a two-storied loggia of yellow variegated Siena 
Galleries* marble, the lower story consisting of three arches divided by square 

engaged pillars with Corinthian capitals, the second story of seven lesser 
arches supported by small pillars of Ionic style, extremely graceful ; and above all is 
carried an open gallery protected by a balustrade. These loggias and the upper galler- 
ies, nearly forty feet from the floor, run all around the rotunda ; and it is from these, 
reached from the grand staircase, and overlooking the whole room, that the sight-seeing 
public gaze upon the apartment and its busy workers, who are not permitted to be dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of casual visitors. These loggias form the eight sides of the 
hall, the two entrances to which are further distinguished by fa9ades of Siena marble, 
which are perfect examples of the Corinthian style. Between each two adjacent loggias, 
filling the corners of the octagon, and forming the inner face of the eight great pro- 
jecting piers, that support the arches and sustain the dome, are splendid columns and 
faces of two shades of dark Numidian marble, crowned by golden Corinthian capitals, 
and standing upon pedestals of the chocolate-tinted marble of East Tennessee. 

On the summit of each of these columns stands a colossal emblematic statue, the 
eight representing the principal departments of human thought and development ; they 
are of plaster, toned an ivory- white, ten and one-half feet in height, and sixty feet from 
the floor, and beginning at the right of the entrance, are as follows : Religion, by Th. 
Bauer ; Commerce, by J. Flanagan ; History, by D. C. French ; Art, by Dozzi, of 
France, after sketches by Aug. St. Gaudens ; Philosophy, by B. L. Pratt ; Poetry, by 
Ward ; Law, by P. W. Bartlett. and Science, by J. Donoghue. Each is distinguished 
by some symbol, and above each, on a tablet supported by child-figures modeled by 
Martiny, are inscriptions, chosen by President Eliot of Harvard University, each appro- 
priate to its theme, thus : 

Above the figure of lieliyion. 

What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.— Jf/coTi vi: 8. 

Above the figure of Commerce, 

We taste the spices of Arabia, yet never feel the scorching sun which brings them 
forth. — Anonymous. 

Above the figure of History, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-oflf divine event. 

To which the whole creation vaos^A,— Tennyson. 
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Above the flgim of Art, 



Above the figure of Philinopliy, 

Tha eoqulrr, knowledge, and belief (if tr 

Abiivc the figure of Pm-liy. 



Aliiivf; the figure of l.iiif. 



Aiiovy the figure of & 
TUe heavens ilcclare ( 



egloiyof Qinl 



It liei' voloB is Ihe liapini 



It showelli His bundiworli. 



Sixteen portrait statues, pcisonaliy illustraling the great lini's of crt'ative thought 
ibove enumcrateil, stand along the twiiislrade of the gallery : Ihc-j are of bronze, and in 
.lairs. one on each Bide of and overluokiog that one of the eight colossal ideal Htatuea 
U>ove descrihed of which its original wan a type. The list iit as fo.Uows : 

Typical of lieligion : JIoMps. an ideal figure, by 
Niehaus; and Bl. Paul, an ideal figure, by Douoghue. 
V'miimiec: Columbus, by l'aul'W^ Bartiett ; and Robert 
Fultou, by Ed C. Poller. UUt.ny: Her- 
odotus, modeled after Greek iH^ulptureh, Rotanda 
by D. C', Preach ; and Gibbon, by Nie- StStMCS. 
bans, Art: Michaelangelo, by P. W. 
Hnrtli'll : and Beethoven, by Baiir. Phitimopliy: Plato, 
from Greek busts, by J. J. Boyle : and Bacon, also by 
Boyle. Piietfy: Homer, after an iileaJ bust of ancient 
lim<'s. by l»uis St. Uaudenx ; aud Khakspere, liy Mat- 
inoiinies, modeled after Ihe Stratford bust and the por- 
triiil in llie first edillim of tlie Playn. Tmit: Solon, 
from <!rcek data, l>y Ruck.'itidil ; and ChaDccllor Kent, 
by George Bisscll, Krin:c<-: Kewlon. by C. R. Dallin ; 
and ,Ios(-pb Henry, by 11. Adams. Except the ideali/a- 
lioii,-' mentioned above, all aie fi'om authentic iKirtraits, 




iifl 1 1 



of r 



;ildud. ait; jeweled with si'mL-|i 

Tbc NpaDdrcIs or triangular \vi 

itic figures in relief and hiinigbl 

■ntablature of classic beauly, wb 



if tile loluiida, over the door, was 
leled by .;. Flaiiainin. -Tlie clock itself is cou- 
■li'd of various bi'iHianliy colored precious marbles, 
i^ s,-t against a backgmund of mosaic, on which 
.iis]ilayeil. encircling (he cliH-k. llie signs of the 
le In bronze . . . The liHnd,s. which aiv also 



.11 spaces bclwecii the aii-lies aiv adorned by embleni- 
[iut by color, and the whole is capjied by an enclreliUK 
■iicc springs the siiiierb caiiiijiy of the ai'b. filled with 
■ich oniamentation to its crown, benealb whieb, in the collar of the dome, is an exceed- 
Dgly interesting and beautiful series of figures in fresco, by V,. H. Blnslilield, symbol- 
Sing the reladoDS of the natioiiB to human progrcBS— tA« Ewiutioa of VieUitatvm. 
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This glorious fresco consists of twelve seated figures, men and women, personifying 
the great nations of history. All are winged, but this fact is hardly noticeable, yet of 

much importance in uniting into a whole the detached figures. Four of 
Blashficld's them are more conspicuous by their lighter colors than the rest, and they 
DOfllC are not only those of most importance historically — Egypt, Rome, Italy, 

Frescos. and England — but they mark the cardinal points of the compass. 

Egypty standing at the dawn of civilization, is appropriately placed at the 
east, and is a male figure of an ancient Egyptian, holding a tablet. Judea is a woman in 
an attitude of prayer, whose parted robe displays the vestment of a Jewish high priest; 
a pillar beside her is inscribed, Leviticus, xix: 18, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." Greece is personified by a beautiful, diadem-crowned woman. Rome by a 
warrior in the armor of a centurion, resting his hands upon the Roman fasces. For 
Islam is chosen an Arab, representing the learned Moorish i-ace and Moslem power. Next 
to iiim is a female figure personifying the Middle Ages, typifying by. her swoixi, casque, 
an4 cuirass the great institution of chivalry, while the rule of the medieval Roman 
Catholic Church is suggested by the papal tiara and keys. By her sits white-robed Italy 
— the mother of the fine arts, whose symbols she has; and turned toward her is a printer 
of the early days, standing for Germany, where this art originated. Spain is a cavalier 
or navigator, eager for war, adventure, and discovery. Next him sits a gracious woman, 
representative of England, recalling in her costume the literary glories of the Eliza- 
bethan age and displaying an open folio of Shakspere's plays. Prance is next — Repub- 
licwi France — sitting upon a cannon but holding out the Declaration of the Rights of 
Mftn. The twelfth figure completes the circle — America, typified in an Engineer, con- 
sujjbing a scientific book, while in front of him stands an electric dynamo. 

^.This series thus has a double significance — each personage standing not only for a 

nariion geographically and historically considered, but for the genius or characteristic 

id^a of each. * * Thus," remarks Mr. R. Cortissoz, ** Egypt is the representative of written 

i records, Judea typifies religion, Greece is the standard-bearer of philoso- 

Sii^lficanCC* phy, Rome bears the same relation toward administration, Islam stands for 

' physics, the Middle Ages are figured as the fountain-head of modem 

lattguages, Italy is represented as the source of the fine arts, Germany as sponsor for the 

art of printing, Spain as the first great power in discovery, England as a mighty bulwark 

of literature, the France of the eighteenth century as emblematic of emancipation, and 

America as the nation of scientific genius. Each figure holds the insignia of its place." 

In the canopy of the dome, above and within the collar, MFrBlashfield has also 

painted, as if floating in the sky, an exquisitely graceful female figure, called Human 

Understanding, who lifts her veil and gazes up, as if seeking more and 
**|lllflian more guidance from on high. Two chembs attend her, cariying the 

Uf^dcr* Book of Knowledge. 

Stbinding^." The practical work of the library concentrates in the rotunda, where (in 

the center) stands the circular desk of the superintendent and his assist- 
ants, who can speedily communicate with all parts of the building by a system of tele- 
phones, and by pneumatic tubes, which carry messages and orders for books to any 

required room or book-stack. The floor is filled with small desks, 
Admints* arranged in concentric circles and separated by light screens or curtains, 

tration* and the intrusion of mere sight-seers is forbidden. Unlimited light and 

air are assured, and quiet is enforced; while celerity in obtaining and 
distributing book s is secured by various devices that librarians elsewhere will admire 
and copy. As there is a constant call for books of reference from the Capitol, where the 
legislators often want a volume for instant use, an underground tunnel, four feet wide 
and SIX feel high, has been made between the two buildings, containing an endless cable 
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carrier, upon which books may be sent back and forth at great speed. An assistant, 
cyclopedias, etc., are stationed at the Capitol terminus. 

The stack-rooms, or apartments where the books themselves are kept, open out on 
each side of the rotunda into the lofty wings that divide the interior courts, whose 
enameled walls reflect a flood of lif ht into their numerous windows. , 

These repositories contain the most improved arrangement. Cases of Carc Of , 

iron, rising sixty-five feet to the roof, are filled with adjustable shelves BookS* 

of coated steel as smooth as glass. The floors of these rooms are mar- 
ble, and the decks, at intervals of every seven feet from top to bottom, by which the i ' 
attendants reach the shelves, are simply slabs of white marble on steel bars. Cleanliness 
and ventilation are thus fully assured. Each of these stacks will hold 800,000 books, ; 
and the present capacity of all those erected is about 2,000,000 volumes, while addi- 
tional space can be made for 2,500,000 more, or nearly 4,500,000 volumes in all — more 
than the probable accumulation of the next century and a half. The greatest existing 
library in the world, that of France, now contains about 2,500,000 volumes. The 
available space for all purposes here is largely in excess of that of the British Museum, 
and amounts to more than two- thirds that of the Capitol itself. To Capt. Bemar^ 
Green belongs the high credit for the invention and perfection of these mechanical 
arrangements for the care of the books, and for many other improvements in library 
administration. The stack-rooms are not open to the public, but glimpses of them may 
be caught through glass doors in the rotunda gallery. 

Consultation of th^e books is open to anyone in the reading-room, though no books 
can be taken out. The applicant writes the title of the book he wants and his own 
address on a blank ticket, which he hands in at the central desk, where 
he presently gets the book. Seats are arranged at circular desks which Rcadlaff- 
will accommodate about 250 readers. No one may take books out of roOIII* 

the library except members of Congress, and about thirty other high 1 

officials. ' • 

A restaurant is maintained in the attic (reached by elevator) which is open to the 
public during the day and evening. j 

The basement is devoted to the offices of the library (including that of * 

the Superintendent of the Building and Grounds), and to the Copyright Rcstattraot*- 
Office. This is quartered in a large hall on the south side, but contains i 

nothing to interest the sight seer. ;^ 

This office grants copyrights upon all kinds of literary material, upon the payment; 
of certain small fees and compliance with regulations as to the deposit of two 
copies of the publication in this library, and the proper publication of 
notice of copyright. The law makes this right apply to author, inventor, Copyri^t 
designer, or proprietor of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical OfflCC* 

composition, engraving, cut, print, or photograph or negative thereof, or 
of a painting, drawing, chrome, statue, statuary, and of models or designs intended to 
be perfected as works of the fine arts, and the executors, administrators, or assigns of 
any such pei'son shall, upon complying with the provisions of this chapter, have the 
sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, copying, executing, finish- 
ing, and vending the same ; and, in the case of a dramatic composition, of publicly peif- 
forming or representing it, or causing it to be performed or represented by othere. This 
privilege remains protected for twenty-eight yeai*s, and may then be renewed for four- 
teen years. 

The pictures of paintings in the Library, appearing in this chapter, are from copyrighted photo- 
graphs by Howard Qray Douglas, supplied by Houghton & Delano. 
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IV. 



ON CAPITOL HILL. 

Hie p]»te«u east of the Capitol was considered by the founders of the city the iQost 
dedrable region for residence, and truly it was in those days, us compared with the 
bills and nramps of the northwuHltim quarter or the lowlands along the 
riTer, The principal owner was Daniel Carroll, and when the alternate Early 

dty lots were sold for the benefit of the public funda, higher prices were Expectations, 
paid for them here than elsewhere. Carroll considered himself sure to be 
a millionaire, but died poor at last ; Robert Morris of Philadelphia, the financier of (he 

bleTolution, invcHtcd heavily here and lost accordingly; and the two lotw whjch 

kraahlngton himself bou^j^ht cost him about fl.OOO. 

m Daniel Carroll built for hinfiHelf what was then considered a very fine mansipn, 

ptyled Duddinglfln Jliiuni- ; and Ihut it ri'sllj whs a spacious, comforl«lile, and elegant 
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house can lae seen by anyone who will walk d wn N w Jersey Avenue, three blocks 
•outbeaat of the Capilol, and llien all k ea. t on t Mreet, which will bring him in 
(igbtof the old house upon its treesbaiMl kn II e rrounded by a high wall, and 
desolate amid •'modern improvements Lpon the personal history of the men who 
have dined beneath its roof, and the stor ea its walls m gbt repeat, Mrs. Lackw<Md.tuk>. 
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expatiated pleasantly in her valuable book, " Historic Homes in Washington,*' to which 
everyone must be indebted who discourses upon the social chronicles of the capital. 

A more famous building was the old Capitol Prison, as it came to be 
Old Capitol called during the Civil War, whose walls still stand upon the blocli 
Prison* facing the Capitol grounds at Ihe intersection of Marj'land Avenue with 

First and A streets, N. E., enclosing the residences called Lanier Place. 

This was a spacious brick building hastily erected by the citizens of Washington 
after the destruction of the Capitol by the British in 1814, to accommodate Congress and 
hold the national capital here against the renewed assaults of those who wished to move 
the seat of government elsewhere. While it was building, Congress held one session in 
Blodgett's " great hotel," which stood on the site of the former General Post OflSce, and 
then sat in this building until the restored Capitol was ready for them, in 1827. It was 
a big, plain, warehouse-like structure, which was turned into a boarding-house after 
Congress abandoned it, knd there Senator John C. Calhoun died in 1850. When the 
Civil War broke out this building became a military prison for persons suspected or 
convicted of aiding and abetting the secession treason to which his influence had so pow- 
erfully contributed. Washington was full of Southern sympathizers and spies, and 
many are the traditions in the old families of days and weeks spent by overzealous 
members in "durance vile " within its walls, guarded by the " law-and-order brigade" 
of the Provost Marshal's office, which formed the police of the capital in those days. 
Here Wirz, the brutal keeper of Andersonville prison, was executed, as well as several 
other victims of the war. Several years ago it was remodeled into handsome residences, 
one of which was the home of Mr. Justice Field until his death in 1899. 

The tall brick Maltby Building, directly north of the Capitol, originally a hotel, is 
now occupied by congressional committees, and is called the Senate Annex. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, a scientific branch of the Treasury Department 
to map the coast, chart the waters, and investigate and. publish movements of tides, 

currents, etc., for the benefit of navigation, is domiciled in a brick build- 
Coast ing on New Jersey Avenue, south of the Capitol, immediately in the rear 

Survey. of the great stone house built long ago by Benjamin F, Butler as a resi- 

dence, and which is now principally occupied by the Marine Hospital 
Service. New Jersey Avenue leads in that direction to Garfield Park, which is too new 
to be of interest, and beyond that to the shore of the Anacostia, near the Navy Yard. 
Just west of it Delaware Avenue forms a perfectly straight street to Washington 
Barracks. 

Capitol Hill, as the plateau of the Capitol is popularly called, can yet show many 
fine, old-fashioned homes, though some formerly notable have disappeared. It has its 

own shady avenues, quiet cross streets, and pretty parks. In Stanton 
Greene Square (three and one-half acres), half a mile northeast out Maryland 

Statue. Avenue, is H. K. Brown's bronze statue of Major-General Nathanael 

Greene, who distinguished himself at p]utaw Spring and elsewhere in the 
South during the Revolution, and to whom a statue was voted by the Continental Con- 
gress. This statue, which was cast in Philadelphia, and cost, with its pedestal of New 
England granite, $50,000, is one of the most life-like figures in Washington, the model- 
ing of the horse being particularly admirable. The Peabody School confronts this neat 
square. A farther walk of half a mile down Massachusetts Avenue takes one to Lincoln 
Square — a beautifully shaded tract of six and one-quarter acres, just a mile east of the 
Capitol. Here Tennessee and Kentucky avenues branch off northward and southward, 
the former leading to Gracelaud and Mount Olivet cemeteries, and the latter to the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, and to the bridge (over the Anacostia to Twining) at the foot of 
PeDDsylvania A venue. 
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Christ Church (Protestant Episcopal) on G Street, S. E., between Sixth and Seventh, 
is the oldest church in the city. It was erected in 1795, and was attended by 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison. Services are still held there. Christ 
Church Cemetery, more popularly known as the Congressional Burial Christ 

Ground, adjoins the grounds of the workhouse on the south, and Cllttrcti* 

occupies a spacious tract on the bank of the Anacostia. It contains 
the graves and cenotaphs, formerly erected by Congress, of many persons once promi- 
nent in official life. 

This cemetery was the principal, if not the only place of interment at the beginning 
of civilization here; and many officials who died at the capital were buried there, 
and the practice continues, Congress contributing toward the support 
of the cemetery in consideration of this fact. Among the notable men CoofiTTCS* 
buried here are: Vice-President George Clinton of New York; Signer slooftl 

and Vice-President Elbridge Geriy of Massachusetts, whose name gave Cdnctcry* 
UB the verb ''to gerrymander"; William West, bom in Bladensburg 
in 1772, a distinguished essayist and jurist, and finally Attorney -General under Monroe; 
Alexander Macomb, hero of Plattsburg and General of the army preceding Scott, who 
has a fine military monument ; his predecessor, Gen. Jacob Brown, resting under 
a broken column ; Tobias Lear, Washington's private secretary ; A. D. Bache, the 
organiseer of the coast survey, and several distinguished officers of the old army and 
navy. A public Vault, erected by Congress, stands near the center of the groundsi 
The nearest street cars are on F Street, 8. E. 

All this old-settled and no longer fashionable region, near the Anacostia, is spoken 
of rather contemptuously as "the navy yard," and it supplies a fair share of work 
for the police courts ; but it is greatly beloved of soldiers and sailors on leave. 

In Lincoln Square, the most beautiful thing is the lofty, symmetrical sycamore tree 
in the center ; but the most noted object is the Statue ISIonument to the Emancipation 
of the Slaves. This is a bronze group, erected by contributions from the 
colored freedmen of the United States, many of whom were set free by Emancipation 
the proclamation which is represented in the iiand of the great benefactor MonflfllCnt* 
of American slaves, one of whom is kneeling, unshackeled, at his feet. ' 
One of the inscribed tablets upon the pedestal informs us that the first contribution was 
the firet free earnings of Charlotte Scott, a freed woman of Virginia, at whose suggestion, 
on the day^^f Lincoln's death, this monument fund was begun. This statue, twelve 
feet high, was cast in Munich at an expense of $17,000, and was unveiled on April 14, 
1876, the eleventh anniversary of Lincoln's assassination, Frederick Douglass making 
the oration. 

East Capitol Street is a wide avenue running straight, one mile, from this park to the 
Capitol, between rows of elms and poplars, and continuing onward to the Eastern Branch 
through scanty and low-lying suburbs. On the same river bank, at the east- 
ern terminus of Massachusetts Avenue, occupying a reservation called District 
Hospital Square, are the District Almshouse, Workhouse (or Asylum for Institutions, 
the Indigent), and the stone jail, costing |40,000, in which several 
inurderers, including Garfield's assailant, Guiteau, have been confined and executed. 
Some distance away, on the Bladensburg Road, can be seen the buildings of the Boys' 
Iteform School. All these institutioi^ are well worth inspection by those especially 
interested ; but the view of them obtained from passing trains of the Pennsylvania 
Xiailroad will satisfy most p<'rsons. 

The Navy Yard is one of the places which visitors to Washington Navy Yard* 
^re usually most anxious to see, but it usually offers little to reward 
their curiosity outside of the gunshop, museum, and trophies. It standa o\i \.\i». Vs^>S!^«a. 
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of the broad tidal estuary of the Anacostia River, at the foot of Eighth Street, 8. E., 
and is the terminus of the cars from Georgetown along Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
Anacostia line of street cars along M Street, S. E., also passes the gate. 

This navy yard was established (1804) as soon as the Government came here, and was 
an object of destruction by the British, who claim, however, that it was set on fire by 
the Americans. It was restored, and ** for more than half a century many of the largest 
and finest ships of war possessed by the United States were constructed in this yard." 
Two spacious ship houses remain, but the yard is now almost entirely given up to the 
manufacture of naval guns and ammunition and the storage of equipments. It often 
happens that not a ship of any sort is at the wharves (though a receiving ship is usually 
moored there), and the sentry at the gate is almost the only sign of military occupation 
about the place. 

The first great building on the right, the Gun Shop, at the foot of the stone stairs, 
is the most interesting place in the yard. It is filled with the most powerful and ap- 
proved machinery for turning, boring, rifling, jacketing, and otherwise 
Ordnance finishing ready for work the immense rifles required for modern battle- 

FactOfiCS* ships, as well as the smaller rapid-fire guns forming the supplementary 

batteries of the cruisers and other vessels of war. The great guns are 
mainly cast at Bethlehem, Pa., and brought here rough. Observing carefully the posted 
regulations, the visitor may walk where he pleases through these magnificent factories 
and watch the extremely interesting process, and should it happen that any vessels of 
war are in the harbor, permission to go on board of them may usually be obtained. 

The office of the commandant of the yard is at the foot of the main walk near (be 
wharf, and there application should be made for permission to go anywhere not open 

to the public. A large number of guns, showing types used in the psst, 
Trophies. are lying near the office, and a series of very interesting cannon captured 

from the Tripolitan. British, Mexican, or Confederate enemies whom the 
navy has had to fight, are mounted before the oflSce. Among them is the famous 42- 
pounder. Long Tom, cast in 1786 in France, captured from the frigate Nochehythe 
British in 1798, and then sold to us. Later it was struck by a shot, condemned, ind 
sold to Haiti, then at war with France. This over, the cannon had various owners until 
1814, when it formed the main reliance in the battery of the privateer General Ai* 
strong, which, by pluckily fighting three British war-ships off Fayal, in the Azoxo^ » 
crippled them that the squadron was unable to reach New Orleans, whither it W 
bound, in time to help the land forces there against the victorious Jackson. The.Jvik 
was afterward sunk to prevent her capture by the British, but the Portuguese auAflri- 
ties had so greatly admired the little ship's action that they saved this gun as a trajjilqf. 
and sent it as a present to the United States. 

A museum near the gate is worth visiting, as it contains many pieces of old-fashioned 
ordnance and ammunition, and many relics of historical or legendary interest, of whfeh 

the most popular, perhaps, is the stern-post of the original Kearsai^ 
Navy still containing a shell received during her fight with the Alabama. The 

Museum* door of the museum is shaded by a willow grown from a twig cut abow 

the grave of Napoleon at St. Helena. The residences of officers ondu^ 
at the yard are near the gate, which was built from designs by Latrobe. 

The marine barracks, three squares above the Navy Yard, on Eighth Street, S. %, 
occupy a square surrounded by brick buildings painted yellow, according to naval ov- 

tom, and are the home station and headquarters of the Marine Corps; 
Marine Corps, but, except that here is the residence of the famous Marine Band, they 

contain nothing of interest to the visitor, unless he likes to watch guard- 
mounting every morning at 9, or the formal inspection on Mondays at 10 a. m. The 
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Marine Band is the ODiy military band always etatioDed 
for all military ceremoniala. These advaotageB have give 
music at parades, PresldeDt's rcc^ptioDS, inaugural balls, 
This band gives outdoor concerts in summer. 

The Naval Hospital, for sick and wounded officers and 
Corps, is at Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Sti-eet, S, E.; and at Second and D streets, 
S. E., is Providence Hospital, founded in 1862. 

Anacostia is a name a]>plied in au indefinite way to the re^ou opposite the Navy 
Yard, and is reached by a bridge at the foot of Eleventh Street, crossed by the street 
cars of the Anacostia & Potomac tine. The village at the farther end of , 
the bridge, now called Anacostia, was formerly Unionlown, and from ii 
brancb roads lead upon the Maryland heights in various directions, whert 
electric railroads and park villages are rapidly extending. Twining, al 
the eastern end of the Pennsylvania Avenue bridge ; Lincoin Heights, 
eastern corner of the district ; Garfield and Good Hope, on the fine llarlboro Turnpike, 
which is a favorite run for cyclers ; and Congress Heights, farther south, are the prin- 
cipal of these suburban cent<;rs. All of these high ridges were crowne<l and connected 
by fortifications, some of which remain in fairly good condition, especially Fort Stanton, 
just south of Garfield. A wide and inleresting view of the city and the Potomac Valley 
is obtained from its ramparts, and also of the great Federal Insane Asylum. 
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FROM THE CAPITOL TO THE WHITE HOt:SE. 



A Walk I'p PeiiiisylviLiiia Avenue. 

Pennsylvania Avenwf is llio backbone of Wiishington — tlic head of it lasting upon 
tbc BtoriMi huightK of Gi'Oi'gt'loivn. mid Ilic tail lost in Ibi- wililcrni'ss of Kliaiilics east of 
tbe Navy Tnni. It U four milcK uud ii hnlf long, but is iu'okeii by thv 
i 0^>iU>l groundx and by tliv Tn'HHury mid Wliiti' Hotia.' grounda. PcOBSylvaalii 
f Between tbrw- two brvaks it i-xt(-iids an a Htiwight linult'viinl. one niul a AvCMC. 

'Imlf mill-sin k-ngtb and IHU feet wide, pavftl witbaspbalt and expanding 
-..«t short intervals into spaces or parks caiismi by tlif angular intcrwTticra oC other 
■treetB. It will. Iiy-Hnd-Iiy. \n: among llic grandest Klreeta ill tlie Uiiit^rd Statea. 

A w alk up "TLf Avenim" iH-gins at the wcMteni gates of the Capitol, where First 

it's. W., curves across its nmudtd frout. Peoiisylvaula Avenue strikes north- 

^ a few pocea lo the left, Maryland Avenue diverges southwest. straigUt down past 

TTftttonal Mnsciim to Long Bridge. Tbe eircles at the beginning of these streets are 

'ilh Iwoeunspicuoiismunumenis — tbe Naval or Peace Memorial at Pennsylvania 

■. and thii Garfield at Maryland Avenue. 



»^ 
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Thi: Naval MonumvDl was unxtLil in 18T8 from coatributiuDS by officers aod n 



that«< 



Naval 



Q memorj'of tlicofflcera, 8eamt-n, antl mariDctiaf tiie Unilud States Savj 
whi)ff-]l ill (li-fcDBt-of the Uiiii)ii and liberty of their country. 1861-18M." 
It was designed friim h Kkcu-li liy Aiimiral David D. Porter, elaborated 
by Franklin SiiiimDns, al Itome. and is of pure Carrara marble, reetiDg 
upon an elaboralt gniiiitc f<)uiiiliition lU'signeii liy Edward Clark, Ibe 
present arcbitti't of the Capitol. America U Horniwfully narrating the loss of tur 
defender*", wbile History n-conla <m lier tablet : '■ They died that their country might 
live." Below these ligiiRii on Ihe western pliutliof the m<)nHment is a figure of Vietucy. 
with an infant Nt'ptiine and Mars, holding aloft a laurel wreath. an<l on the reverse Is t 
figure of Penee offering the olive braiieh. Tlie cost waa 141,00(1, half of whieh was 
given by Congress for the pedestal and its two statues. 




Tlie (iurlield Statue is a more rerent aequiMition, having beeii erected by his 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and unveiled in 188". In commemorate the vlrtueCHll 
popularity of President James A. CiiiHeld, whose assassiaatiOD, rii 
Garfield years before, had horrified the whole country. The statesman bU0 

nonnmcnt. upon » ma^^ive pe<lestal. in the altitude of an orator ; nearer the baM *( 
the statue thre<( figui'es n-pn-sent three jilmses of his career — iitilrtMt 
soldier, and publi{-ist. This stiitne was designi-d by ,1. Q. A. Ward, and erected atM 
expense of JUri.iMXi. half of which whs appropriated by Congress to pay for the pedettri 
and its three bronxu figures. 

In the triangle iKtween these two avenues lien the ten-acre tract of th 

■ Botanical Botanical Garden, where Congressmen get their button-hole bouquA 

Garden. and their wives cuttings and seeds for [irelty house-plants. It loDg sgv 

outlived its scientific usefulness, and has never attained excellence as a 

public pivasure-gtirden or ])ark, while its cost has been extravagant. In its ceotnl 
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TeenLouse may be aeen certain tropical plnnts brought home by tbe Wilkca and Peny 
xploHng expeditions ; and the coiiHpicuoue illuminated fountain in tbe center of tbe 
Tounds is tbe one by Bartholdi, so greatly admired at tbe Centennial Exposition, 1876. 
t coat $6,000, 

The buildings improve as we proceed, and in the next block, on the right, is tbe 
National Hotel, whose history goes back to Ihe early decades of the century, for in the 
ime of Clay and Webster it was filled with the leading spirits in the 
lovemment, wbo caused many memorable things to happen beueatb its Early Hotels. 
oof. At Sixth Street, just south of the avenue, is the bandsomo station 
if the Pennsylvania Railroad, and opposite it la the Metropolitan Hotel, covering tbe 
ite of tbe first Important hotel in Washington, tbe "Indian Queen," which was the 
cene of the greatest festivities at the capital during the first third of the century. 

This brings us to Seventh Street, tbe chief nortb-and -south arl«ry of traffic. Here 
joutsiana Avenue extends northeastward to Judiciary Square ; and its diagonal crossing 
)f Pennsylvania Avenue leaves a triangle, upon which stands the equestrian statue of 
tIaj.-Oen. Winfield 8. Hancock, by Heury J. Ellicott, erected in 1896. 

On the south side of tbe avenue here, stretching from Seventh to Ninth Street, is 
Jenter Market, one of tbe most spacious, convenient, well-furnished, and withal piclur- 
;fique establishments of ite kind in the country. No one should consider 
1 tour of Washington made until they have spent an early morning hour 
n Qiis market, and in tbe open-air country market behind it, along the 
tilings of the Smithsonian grounds, where tbe gaunt farmei's of the Vlr- 
{inta and Maryland hills stand beside their ramshackle wagons, or hover o 
Ires to keep warm, and quaint old darkies offer fur sale old-fasbiobed (lowers and 
"yarbs," Uve chickens, and fresb-Md 
eggs, bunches of salad or fruit from 
tbcir tiny suburban fields, smoking cob 
pipes and crooning wordless melodies 
just as they used to do in " Jtefo' de wa' *' 
days. There are four or five great mar- 
kets in Washington. Between the market 
and Pennsylvania Avenue is a park space, 
through which runs the depression mark- 
ing tbe old Tiber Canal, now a grassy 
trencb crossed by a picturesque bridge. 
Here stands (be Statue of Maj,-6cn, John 
A, Rawlins, Grant's Chief 
of StaS. and later his Sec- Rawllns 

I'clary of War, who also Statue. 

has a small park named 
after him in the rear of tbe War Office. 
where tbia monument was first erected. 
This statue, which is of broune, after de- 
signs by J. Bailey, cast in Philadelphia, 
from ivliel cannon captured by Grant's 
armies, was erected in 1874, and paid for 
{|13,(t00) by friends of Rawlins, who died 
here in 1869. 

Good modern buildings and fine stores 
line the avenue from here on to Fifteenth 
Street, especiBll^ on-ttui iDOTftiaTtiw&R,- Ks. 




BRONZE stati;e or 

SoulKwcitBin En1.a..c 
ByJ.Q., 
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■ trnflic is crossed, nnd tbt 



th Street another noith-and -south artery of i 
Academy of Music appears at the right. 

Tenth Streitt, the nest, in bisUiric. At the left, jiasl Ilie market, is the principal en- 
tninr-p to the Smithaoniiui (frounils ; and on the corner is the office of u lively mnminf 

newspaper, Tfie Timen. The open space here is decorated with Plassi 
Franklin Statue or Bi'njumin Fi'iiiikliji, looking shrewdly down upon the traffictiii^ 

Statue. throng, as that eminent man of affairs was wont to do. It is marlile. of 

heroic size, represents Franklin in his court iJress as Minister to the Coi 
of France, and was preseuteil to the city in 1S89, hy Stilson Hutchins, bd editor bdiI 
writer of wide reputation. The assassination of President Lincoln occurred i 
Ford's Theater on this Tenth Btreel, i[i Ihe second hlock north of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and the Iniildiiigs made sacri^d hy the event are still ctitnding. 

Foni s Theatci which during the ('ivil War wu-s the leading theater in the city, lias 
longlieenoctupiedli) Ihi Goiernment as offices. Here, im the night of April 14.1865, 

E^sidiut Lincoln, with members of his family and staff, went, by spetiil 
Ford's invitation to witness a play in wliieh the actor J. Wilkes Booth had i 

Tbeateri pnnnpal puit During nn intermission. Booth entered the box in whicL 

tht Prtsjdiiit -at, shot him in the back of Hie head witli a revolvt 
then kapi d to tli« stagi At the same time, otlior assassins made attempts upon the 
life of the cahiuct offlrcis — that upon fleeretaiy Wm, H. HewanI nearly proving suc- 
cessful Booth leaped to the stage, and, with tlie other assassinK. made hia escape, bill 
all Wirt smin rtcaptiirid hroui-ht tu Washington (except Booth, who was killed in 
Marjlaud) and incarcerated m the military penitentiary at tiie Arsenal, where fonr 
of the leaders of the conspiracy were tried and hung. Ford's Theater waa 
closed bj order of the Government, which purchased the huilding in 18(16. 
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remodeled and appropriated to the uses of the Record and Pensioii Division of the War 
Department, and on June 9, 1893, suffered a collapse of the floors, which caused the 
death and maiming of many clerks. During all this time the proscenium pillar, next 
which Mr. Lincoln sal when he was killed, had been preserved in place, properly 
marked ; it survived the disaster of 1^93, and can still be seen. 

The house to which Lincoln was carried, opposite the theater (No. 516), is 
marked by a tablet, and is open to visitors, \7ho are shown the rear 
room on the ground floor in which the great martyr died. A large and Lincoln 

miscellaneous collection of "Lincoln relics" is now displayed by the Rcllcs. 

owner in the other rooms, and an admission fee of 25 cents is charged. 

The corner of Eleventh Street is distinguished by the lofty and ornate home of The 
Evening Sta)\ opposite which, fllllng the whole square from Eleventh to Twelfth Street, 
is the. Post Office^ elsewhere described. 

On the corner of Twelfth Street stands the lofty Raleigh Hotel. The two pretty 
little parks at Thirteenth Street are confronted by hotels, rectaurants, etc., and the 
National Theater, which is among the foremost places of amusement in 
the city. The handsome home of The Poet^ the leading morning news* Twelfth tO 
paper, is Just beyond. On the south side of the avenue is seen the head* FiftCCntll 
quarters building of the Southern Railway system ; and at Thirteen* StreetS« 

and*one*half Street, just beyond the ruins of a railway poWer*house, 
is the terminus of the Washington, Alexandria & Mount Vernon Electric Railway. 

Fourteenth Street is the most important thoroughfare, north and south, in this part 
of the city, extending from the Long Bridge, at the foot of Maryland Avenue, north- 
ward to Mount Pleasant. The Belt Line cars run southward upon it from Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and so on around to the Capitol. At 
the right (northward) the street slopes steeply up the hill to F Street, and this block, as 
far as the Ebbitt House, is known as Newspaper Row, because filled with the offices of 
correspondents of newspapers all over the country. Opposite them, occupying the 
northwest come?, is Willard's Hotel 

The block o^ositc Willard's is devoted to business houses, and has the Hegent 
Hotel. Around the corner to the left, on Fifteenth Street, are the Grand Opera House, 
the armory of the Washington Light Infantry, the house of the Capital Bicycle Club, etc. 

This brings us to the end of the avenue, against the southern portico of the Treas- 
ury, and in sight of the impressive Sherman memorial. Turning to the right, up the 
slope of Fifteenth Street, we pass the busy terminus of F Street, and go on to G, where 
the Rigffs lloi^se forms a dignified corner-piece. A few steps farther, the broad avenue 
In front of the Treasury opens the way northward, and brings us to that goal of patri- 
LOtic ambition — the White House. 



VI. 



AT THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. 



The Executive AlanBion, more commoDlj called Ihc White Hourv, litis gttintd for 
iloelf a world'Wide repulatioD iu a ceotury's cxlsteDcc. Qvorge Waubingtou whs i>n.'scat 
at the laying of the TOmer-stonc in 1793, in what then was simply David 
Buma' old fields stretching down to the Potomac (for tliis was the first History, 

public building to be erected), but John Adams was tlx' firnt Presiilcnt to 
live in the buiiding (1800). which was still so new and damp that hi.i wif<' waH obliged 
to have a lileral house-warming to dry the interior sufficiently for safety to heidth. Its 
cmt, up to that time, ha<1 be<.'n atxnit t;350.0O0. 

The architect, James Holian. who bad won reputation hy building some of the fine 
houses on the Battery in Charleston, took his idea of the mansion from the ]iou%' of the 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. — From Lalayttls Squa-e 

Irish Duhe of Leinsler, inDuMIn, who had, in turn, copied tlie Italian style. The 
material is Virginia saudslone, the length is 170 feet, and the widlh 80 feel. The hoi:se 
Stands squarely nortli and south. Is of two stories and a liasi'ment. has a heavy lialustmde 
along the eaves, a semicircular colonnade on the south side (facing the river and finest 
grounds), and a grand portico and portc-coctii^re on the northern front, added in Jack- 
son's time. Its cost, to the present, exceeds *1.500,000. In 1814 the liritisb set fire to 
the building, but heavy rains extinguished the oonflagralion before it liad greutl\' injured 
the walls. Three years inter the house lia<l lieen ri'slored. and the whole was ihen painted 
wMte, to cover the ravages of tire on its freestiiue walls, a color which has heen kept 
ever since, and is likely to remain as ions as Hie ()ld house dcKW, not only heciiu.-'i' of the 
tradition, but because it is really effective among the green foliage in wbieli the niiiii^iou 
la enBConced. It was reopened for the New Year's Day reception of Tresideiit Monroe 
in 1818. 
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The PreBident's Grounds conaiat of some t'iglity acres sloping down to the Potomac 
Flats. The Jmrnediatt' gardena wore oariy fttlciwlud to, ii« is shown liy Ihe age and sizfi 
uf tbe noble trcee; lint iiiily lutuly has I Ik; more diHtniit jiikvt of tht grounds 
been set in order. Tliia pari, am aliui Hie iiark nearer the; house (locally 
known as the WhiU; Lot) is open fret^ly to Clie public. uoiUt the eye of 
policemcD; and hurv, in warm weuthcr, tlu! .Marine Band (rives ouldiKiv 
concerts in the afternoon, and the iieople come to enjoy them. At Huch t 
gathers in its carriages uixm the winiling I'oada soiiUi of the mansion, and asstimes the 
formal parade of Rotten Itow or the BoIh do Koiilogne. It is here. too. 
on the sloping terrarc just iH'hiiid the While House, that Hie children of tgg-nUing. 
the cily gather on Easter Moiidiiy to roll their colored eggs — ii pretty 
custom the origin of nliieh has heen (juite forgotten, liafnyetle Square ought also to 
be included as pi'actically a pti't of Hie PresideDt'H Un)UDda. 

Admission to certain paris of the White House is almost as free to everybody as it is 
to any other of the people's Iiuildings in tlieir capilal. Coming from P<'nnS3~tvaiiia 
Avenue by the principal approach, along Ibe eemiciri'Ular carriage drive that leads up 
from the open gates, the visitor enters the ntal^'ly vcstiliule through the front portico, 
from whose raiildle upiKT window Lincoln made s() many impromptu 
but memorable addresses [luring Ihc war. Hi^re will Iw found door- Door- 

keepers, who direct callers upon the President up the stnirca.se lo the keepers, 

offices, and form visitors, who wish to H<-e the public riHims of the man- 
sion, into lillle parties, who are conducted under their guidance. The first public 
apartment visited is that on the left as you enter. (K'cupying the e!isl<'rn wing of the 
building and ealle<l the East Itoom. 

This, which was origiiuilly designed for a banquet hall, and so usc'd until 1H2T, Is now 
the slate ivcep- 
tion room. It is 
8') feet In length, 
40 fei't wide, and 
83 fec-t high, and 
has eight beauti- 
ful marl lie mnn- 
tels. Biinnounled 
by tall mirrors. 
Its embelllsh- 
mcnlsare renewed 
everj- eight or ten 
yeiiTH, relleeiing 
the changing 
fauliion in cleeora- 
tion; but thccry.-^- 
tal cliaiidi'hi i>. 
which depi'nil 
from ea<'h of tlie 
three great jmnels 
of the ceiling 
(dating, with llirir 
supporting pillars 
from Gran IV time) 
axv ne ver changed ; 
and whatever the 
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style, the profuHion of gilding aod mirrors 
givts a brilliant back- 
East KOOni. ground for the gorgeously 
nrrnyi'it asHcinhlages tbut 
gather here nn HtaEe occasions, when Ibc 
hull is a hlaze of light, and a garden uf foli- 
age and flowere from Ibe great conserva- 
tories. Full-k-ngth portrailB of George and 
MartliB Washington are conspicuous 
among the picturen on the wulle. The 
former used to be tliougbt one painted 
by Gilbert ISluiirt. hut it is now known 
to ))e the work of aa obscure Englii^h 
artist who copied Stuart's style — a "very 
feeble imitation" Healy pronounced it. 

■■Every viait<)r is told," remarks Mr. 
K V. Smaliey. who expluiaetl Iheee facta 
In The Century Magazine, "that Mrs. 
Madison cut this painting from out of 
ite frame wilh a l>air of shears, to save it 
fnun the enemy, when she fled from the 
town [in 1814] ; but in her own letters 
dcscribhig the hasty Highl she says that 
Wr. Ciistis. the nephew of Wanhingtou 
precious [xirtrait. and that a bcrvaut cut the outer frame 
couki Iw i'em«ve<l, stretched on the inner frame." 

The portrait of Mrs. Martha Washington is a modem composition by E. B. Andreva 
of Washington. A fidl-length portrait of Thomas Jefferson, also by Mr. Andrews, and 
one of Lincoln, by Coggeshall, also occupy pant^li^ iKn. 

The East Room is open to anyone daily from 10 to 2. but the other official apart 
meuts are only visible by special request, or when, at intervals, a custodian leads a 
party through them. 

Adjoining the East Room, at its southern cad, is the Green Room, so named from 
the general color of its decorations and furniture, which are traditional. The tone a 
[mle giay green. The ceiling is ornamented with an exquisite design of 
Crccn Room, musical instruments entwined in a garland with cherubs and flowers, and 
thei'e Is n grand piano. There are touches of gilt everywhere upon the 
ivory-like woodwork, and the rococo open--work in the tops of the windows, from which 
the curtains haug. is noticeable. Here hang several notable portraits. One of these Isi 
full-lcngtli, by Huniington, President of the National Academy, of Mrs, Beiijanun 
Harrison, which was presented by the Daughters of the American Revolution, of wboae 
society she was president. Another notable portrait by the same artist is the full-lengtb 
of Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, pi'vsented by the Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
commemorating Jlra. Hayes' courage in maintaining the cold-water regime at tlu) 
Executive Mansion. Three other portraila are hung here by friends. One is of Mn. 
James K.Polk; another, of the second wife of President Tyler, and the third, of the'V^ 
of Major Van ISuren. son of President Martin Van Buren, known in his time H 

" Prince Harry." 
Blue Room. Ne.\t to this is tlie somewhat larger (40 by 30 feet) and oval Blue Room, 
which bows outwanl in the center of the colonnade of the south front 
of the building, aud whose decorations nre in pale blue and gold. TbegroameoK 
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are pi"esenta from the Frtncb, The mantel clock was a present from Napoleo 
Lafayette, and was given by the latter to the United Stales; and the fine vaeeE > 
presented by the Ptesidenl of the French Repuhlic on the occasion of the openingof 
the Franco- American cable. It is here that the President stands when holding recep- 
tions, the ceremonial of which is described elsewhere, anil here President and iltt 
Cleveland were married in 1886. 

Tbc Red Room, west of tbc Blue Room, a square room of tbe same si;<e as 

Green Parlor, has a more home-like look than the others, by re'ason of itR piano. 

mantel ornamentN. abundant furniture, and pictures, and tbe fact that 

Kcd ROOOI, it is used as a reccptiou-i'oom and pi'ivatu parlor by tbe ladies of the 

mansion. The prevailing tone is Pompeiian red, and the walls a 
covered with portraits, as follows . 

A fuil-length of President Arthur, by Daniel Huntington, N, A. 

A full-lenglh of Cleveland, by Eastman Johnson, 

A full-length of Benjamin Harrison, by Eastman Johnson, ISflS. 

A half-length of James A. Buchanan, 

A half-length of Martin Van Buren, by Healy. 

A half-length of Zachary Taylor, by Healy. 

Ahalf-lenglbof John Adiims. by Healy. 

All these rooms open up<m the corridor running lengthwise the building and sepa- 
rated from the vestibule liy a partition of glass, which Pi'csldenl Arthur prevailed 
upon Congress to order, to replace an olil wooden one. "The light coming through 
tbe partition of wrinkled stained -glass mosaic makes a marvelously rich and gorgeous 
effect, falling upon the gilded niches where stand dwarf palmetto trees, the silvery 
network of the ceiling, and the sumptuous furniture." In this corridor hang several 
portraits of Presidents, including a fulllcugth of Wnsliiiigton, by an Ecuadorian artist, 
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Cadena of Quito, and prcHcnted by him ; and of Polk, Garfield (by Andrews), Hayes, 
Fillmore, Tyler, Grant (by Le Clair), and Jackson — one of Andrews' early efforts. 
Many of the older ones are by Healy, who painted portraits of Presidents J. Q. Adams, 
Tyler, Jackson, Van Buren, Taylor, Fillmore, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, and 
Grant. Each President is supposed to leave his portrait here. 

The State Dining-room is at the south end of this corridor, on the 
left, in the corner of the house. It measures 40 by 30 feet, and is in •^^"*^ UiningT- 
the Colonial style, the prevailing colors being a dull yellow, meant lOOIII. 

to light up wannly under gaslight. 

"The ceiling is surrounded with a frieze of garlands, about SJ^ feet wide, with 
medallions at intervals. From these wreitths and vines run to the chandeliers. Beneath 
the cornice is a heavy frieze about four feet in width, which blends into the wall, 
with garlands of native vines, leaves, and fruits. . . . The general character 
of the work is known as 'appli(iue relief,' which is pnxluced by blending transparent 
colors on a light ground, . . . the effect being greatly increased by the fact 
that the various colors and figures are 'edged up' in relief to imitate the corded 
or raised work in applique. . . State dinners are usually given once or twice 

a week during the winter, and are brilliant affaire. Lavish use is made of plants and 
flowers from the consAvatories, and the table, laden with a rare display of plate, 
porcelain, and cut-glass, presents a beautiful appearance, forming an effective setting 
for the gay toilets of the ladies and their glittering jewels. The table service is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and is adorned with various representations of the flora and fauna 
of America. The new set of cut-glass was made at White Mills, Pa., and is regarded 
as the finest ever produced in this country. It consists of 520 separate pieces, and 
was especiall}' ordered by the Government for the White House. On each piece 
of the set, from the mammoth centerpieces and punch bowl to the tiny sallcellai*8, 
is engraved the coat of arms of the United States. The execution of the order occu- 
pied several months, and cost $6,000. The table can be made to accommodate as many 
as fifty-four persons, but the usual number of guests is from thirty to forty." 

Tbp western door of the corridor leads into the conservatory, which is always in 
flourishing beauty ; and opposite the state dining-room is the private or family dining- 
room, a cozy apartment looking out upon the avenue. The private stairway is near its 
door. A butler's pantry, a small waiting-room at the right of the vestibule, and an 
elevator complete the list of rooms on this main floor 

The basement is given up entirely to the kitchen, storerooms, and servants' 
quarters. 

The business offices of the President and his secretaries are on the second fl(X)r, at 
the eastern end, and are reached by a stairway at the left of the vestibule. At the head 
of the stairway sits a messenger who directs persons into the large ante- 
room, which is in reality a hallway of the house, and to the door of the President's 
office of the Secretary to the President, who occupies the corner room Office, 

southeast. 

The President's office is next to that of his private secretary — a large, plain, com- 
fortably furnished room, lined with cases of books of law and reference. His great desk 
is at the southern end of the room, and the President sits with his back to the window, 
which commands a wide view down the Potomac. The massive oak table here is made 
from timbers of the Resolute, a British ship abandoned in the Arctic; ice while searching 
for Sir John Franklin, in 1854, but recovered by American whalers; it is a gift from 
Queen Victoria. 

The Cabinet Room is next beyond, immediately over the Green Room — another 
plain, handsome, rather dark apartment, with a long table down the center 8urcQU3x<l<^<^ 
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by iirmcLaire. Tbe PjvsUlciit »ita at tho BouthcTn end of the table, witli the Sccretiij 

of State OH his right, tlic iSeitretary of the Treasury od his left, and tttt 
CabtBCt uthi-rs farthitr dowti the bil>k'. The more or lees valuable portraits of 

KoODI- Rcvi'iitl pant PrexidcDls 1[><>k down iijkid them from the waits. 

Tlie Kxecutivc Manitiiin iH well (j^anled. A large force of watchmen, 
inclii'linf; police offlcers. ia on duty inside the manKiun at all houni, aud a contiuuoui 
pntrol JH maintained by the loral police of the grounds immcdialely Run'ounding tbe 
minisiiin. As an adilttionnl Hafcgiinnl. automatic alarm signals are fixed in different 
parts of (lie lious<\ and there are tclepliiineH and telefrrapha to the military poetN, m 
that a stniiiir force of ]>i)lice and KOliliera coulj be ohtainetl almost at a moment's Dotic«, 
The iriailcquacy of the White House an a reiiidence fur the President of the United 
States has long been rei'iignized. It is crowded, inconvenient, and wholly uoadapted 

til such dignity and ocxwiions of public ceremony as tbe nation demands 
A Hew of ItH chief. There is not even accommodation for visitors, so that guests 

While House, ot the nation must U: M'lit lo a hoh'l Many suggestions and more or 

less t'laborate plans bav<> Ijceu miule for a new and proper President's 
residence, which should be enlircly separate from the Executive offices, for which the 
present White House might i)roperlj be R'served. Slimt <)f these proposals contemplate 
a mBgnifi<-e»l edifice on Meridian Hill, 300 feet in i-levalion. at the head of Sixteenth 
Street. One sucb pmiMisitiou, designed by Jliiry IIenders<)n Foote and Paul J. Peln, is 
illustrated bcKwith. it proposes » Imikling in an ornate American adaptation of the 
Roman classic style of architecture, and c()nstrucled of white marble, with granJ 
approaches. The west wing would Ikj devoleil to the home ()f the President's family, 
and the east wing lo suitable iieeommodnlion for the nation's guests; while the central 
part, and the gniund floor of the east wing, extended by elaborate conservatories, would 
be devoted to a series of stale a])artments in wliich grand ceremonies and entertainments 
might lie aileijuately arranged and carried out. 
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VII. 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Executive Departments are those over which the Cabinet officers preside, and in 
which the daily administration of the Government is carried on. There have not 
always been so many, nor have they always been known by their present names ; and it 
is only recently, under the law of 1886, prescribing the order of succession to the 
Presidency, that any authoritative sequence could be observed in the list, which is now 
as follows: 

The Department of State, presided over by the Honorable the Secretary of State. 

The Treasury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The War Department, the Secretary of War. List of 

The Department of Justice, the Attorney- General. Departments. 

The Post Office Department, the Postmaster-General. 

The Navy Department, the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Department of the Interior, the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

All these are situated in the immediate neighborhood of the Executive Mansion, 
except those of the Post Office, Interior, and Agriculture. 

The Departments are the business offices of the Government, and "politics" has much 
less to do with their practical conduct than the popular clamor would lead one to sup- 
pose. The occasional shirk or blatherskite makes himself noticed, but the average 
employe, from head to foot of the list, faithfully attends to his business and does 
his work. This must be so, or the business of the nation could not be carried on ; and 
otherwise, men and women would not grow gray in its service, as they are doing, 
because their fidelity and skill can not be spared so long as their strength holds out. 
Year by year, with the growth of intelligence and the extension of the civil service idea 
and prac^tice, "politics" has less and less to do with the practical administration of the 
business of the nation at its capital ; and year by year, better and more economical 
methods and results are achieved. No civil pensions have yet been established as the 
further reward of long and faithful service. 

The Department of State stands first on the list, and occupies the south and noblest 
front of the State, War, and Navy Building — that towering pile of granite west of the 
White House, which has been so honestly admired by the populace and 
so often condemned by critics. The architect was A. B. Mullet, who had Department 
a great fondness for the "Italian renaissance," as is shown by the post of State* 

offices of New York and Boston, and by other public edifices executed 
while he was supervising architect of the Treasury. This building is 471 feet long by 
253 feet wide, and surrounds a paved courtyard containing engine-houses, etc. It is 
built, outwardly, of granite from Virginia and Maine, and the four fa(;ades are substan- 
tially alike, though the south front, where space and slope of the ground favors, has a 
grander entrance than the other sides. The building was begun in 1871 and not wholly 
finished until 1893, covers four and a half acres, contains two miles of corridors, ^d 
cost $10,700,000. It is in charge of a superintendent, responsible to a commissioncomr 
posed of the three Secretaries occupying it. - * 
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All of the apartments of the "foreign office" are elegant, and one fancies he eeoil 
greater formalit}' and dignity, as certainly there is more of studious quiet, here thanli 

any other department. The Sec^retary and assistant secretaries occupy i 
Foreigrn li»^* <>f handsome offices in the second story, looking southward acraa 

Office* the park, among which is the long and stately room assigned to confer 

ences with representatives of foreign governments, or similar meetl&f^ 
and hence called the Diplomatic K(K)m. An opportunity to inspect this should be 
a(!cepted, if only to obtain a sight of the likenesses of the past Secretaries of State, wftk 
which its walls are almost covered. All of the.**e portraits are by men of talent, nd 
some are of superior merit : That of Clay, by E. D. Marchant, and those of Fish and 
Frelinghuysen, by Huntington, are esi)ecially praised. Lord Ashburton is here ilM^ 
beside Webster — his great coadjutor in the adjudication of the boundary between flie 
United States and Canada. This room, the furniture, rugs, and hangings of which UB 
dark and elegant, is said to have been arranged by Secretary Hamilton Fish. Nearlij 
is another elegant apartment — the Diplomatic Ante-room, where foreign dignltarin 
await audience with the premier. 

The show room of the department, however, is the library, in spite of the fact tW 
several curious o))je('ts formerly exhibited there are no longer on view. 

The precious ori.u:inal drafts of the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitn- 
tion were disintegrating and fading under exi)osure to the light, and have been shut up 

in a steel safe, after having been hermetically sealed between plates rf 
** State*' glass, which arrangement, it is hoped, will stop their decay. A predn 

Library facsimile of the Declaration, made about 1820, hangs upon the librujr 

and Relics* wall. The Great Seal and certain curious early treaties of oriental aai 

barbarousi states are no longer exhibited. Here may be seen, howevii( 
the war sword of "Washington — the identical weapon he was accustomed to wear it 
camp and (campaign ; and the sword of Jackson, at New Orleans — broken, to be BW^ 
but mended by a skillful armorer, and not by himself at a blacksmith's forge, as theoip 
story relates. Jefferson's writing-desk (at which, tradition says, the Declaration ^ 
Independence was drafted), Franklin's staff and buttons from his court dreSs, a M^ 
gnette given by Washington to Lafayette, a coi)y of the Pekin Gazette, which has bell 
printed (continuously, as a daily newspaper, since th(* (»ighth century, and several othflT 
personal relics and historical curiosities will reward the visitor. i 

The library itself is a very notables one, eiiual to those of the governments of GnMl 
Britain and Fran(re in importance as a collection of books of international law ttdl 
diplomacy. Cognate works, such as biographies, histories, and travels of a certain 80C^ 
supplement this central collection, and the wiiole now imrludes some 60,000 yolumtfi 
Its purpose is to serve as a reference library for the department. It also includfiS^Jl 
great quantity of th(? ])5ipers of public men of tin; past, which have been acquired Ijf 
purchase or otherwise, and are distinct from tlu^ correspondence archives of the depute 
ment. For the papers of Washington (bound into 8;J6 volumes) $45,000 was pud fil 
1884 and 1849 ; for tlic^ Madison i)apers (7.5 vols.. 1848) 125,000 ; for the Jefferson M8& 
(137 vols., 1848) ^30,000: and for the .Monroe papers (22 vols., 1849) $20,000. Hon 
rec(^nt.ly have been actiuircd the paju'rs of Hamilton '05 vols.), of Benjamin FrankBl 
(82 vols., ^85,000), and extensive records of the Revolutionary army. ' 

The War Department has (quarters in the same great building, occupying the weUr 
ern and part of the northern front, as is indicated by the cannons lying upon the Jmt* 

tres.-^es of the porches. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of Wlri^ 

W*r Office, the (general of the army, and several military bureaus have their offioeB 

• . there, but none of th(*m are open, of course, to the casual visitor. At 

the head of the staircHHv, near the northwestern corner, are models of certain arms and 
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ordDance, and of wagons, ambulances, etc., and also two showcases of life-siie 
iires exhibiting the uniforms of various ranks in the Revolutionaiy army. Tbe- 
the staircase is embellished with portraits of past Secretaries, and in the ooi 
ante-rooms of the Secretary's office are other paintings, including grand 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, by Daniel C. Huntington. The Washing^ton 
here is one of Stuart's copies from his original study. _ 

The old Winder building, on the opposite side of Seventeenth Street, ej 
years ago by Gen. Wm. H. Winder, an army officer who distinguished himself^ 
early part of the War of 1812, and commanded the troops here in 1814, was 
for a hotel. It was taken for offices of the War Department, however, and has 
occupied ever since. In it General Halleck had his office and the staff headqi 
the army during the Civil War, Secretary Stanton's office being in the building^ 
ished to make room for the present structure. 

General Grant's Headcjuarters, when, after the war, he 
Grant's Washington in command of the army, were in the large house 

Head- high stoop on the opposite or southeast corner of Seventeenth ^ 

Quarters. streets. It is now a private residence. McClellan's headquarters 

the early half of the war were at the northeast corner of 
Square, now the Cosmos clubhouse. 

The Navy Department has possession of the remaining third of the building, 
entrance facing the White House, signified by anchors upon the portico. The S< 
and Assistant Secretaiy preside over ten bureaus, whose chiefs are detailed ol 
the navy. These are : 

1. Bureau of Navigation, having the practical control of the ships and men in 
service, and including the Hydrographic Office and Naval Academy at Anna] 

not the War College at Newport. 3. Bureau of Yaixis and Docl 
Bureaus of Bureau of Equipment, which has charge, among other things, 
the Navy. Naval Observatory^, the Nautical Almanac, and the Compass 

4. Bureau of Ordnance. 5. Bureau of Construction and Re] 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. 7. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, under 
supervision is maintained a Museum of Hygiene, in the Old Naval Observatory, 
is interesting to specialists. 8. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (but the Navy 
Office is at No. 1729 New York Avenue). 9. Office of the Judge Advocate Gei 
the department's law officer. 10. Office of the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
is responsible dirc(;tly to the Secretary of the Navy. By the time a ship is 
equipped, armed, and manned, she has gone through every one of these bureaus, 
must have had a good pilot if she escaped being dashed to pieces against some of dj 
regulations, or crushed by collision of authority between their chiefs. , 



The models of ships, on view in the corridor near the entrance and on the next fi| 
above, form an exhibit of great interest, graphically displaying the difference bet;«i 

the early wooden frigates and line-of-battle ships and the modem s| 
I^OdelS* cruisers and turretcd men-of-war. These models ought not to be of 

looked ; the library, also, is well worth attention, on account of the pi 
traits of departed Secretaries, as well as for the sake of its professional books. 

The financial department and the actual treasuiy of the Government are housed in ji 
imposing but somewhat gloomy building which closes the vista up Pennsylvania Av«B 

from the Capitol, and which nearly adjoins the White House park on i 
Treasury east. This structure, which, suitably to the alleged American wcnil 
Buildingr* ^^ money, has been given the form of a pagan temple, is of the lod 

Greek order of architecture modified to suit local requirements. T 
main building, with its long pillared front on Fifteenth Street, was erected of Virgii 
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BandstODe, after plans by Robert Mills, and completed in 1841. Some yeal*8 later ezten* 
sions were undertaken under the architectural direction of Thomas U. Walter, which 
enlarged the building greatly, produced the magnificent granite porticos at each end, 
and resulted in the beautifully designed western facade. The whole building, completed 
in 1869, is 4G6 feet long and 264 wide exclusive of the porticos, incloses two courts, and 
has cost about $10,000,000. 

The Treasury is a place every stranger visits. The building is open from till 
2 ; and between 11 and 12 and 1 and 2 o'clock, persons who assemble at the office of 
the Treasurer are formed into parties, and conducted to the doors of certain rooms, where 
the guides volubly explain the work in progress there. 

Thus you may see the girls counting and recounting the sheets of specially made paper 
Upon which all the United States bonds, notes, and revenue stamps are printed ; this i8 

the beginning of the long routine of '* money making," and not one must 
l^apef tot go unaccounted for. This paper is made of components and by a com« 
Securities* position which is a secret between the Government and the manufac* 

turers at Dalton, neat Pittsfleld) IMass. It is especially distinguished bj 
the silk fibers interwoven with its te^cture, and) as a part of the monopoly of the manu« 
facture of United States money retained by the Federal Government, the possession 
of any such paper by private persons is prohibited under severe penalties, as prima facie 
iBvidence of intent to defraud. The packages of 1,000 sheets, each of the proper size fot 
t)rinting four notes, are deftly counted and carefully examined by young women, whom 
long practice has made wonderfully expert. "When every imperfect sheet has been picked 
but and replaced by a good one, the packages are sent to the printer (see Bureau of 
fengraving and Printing). 

Next yoii may be shown the large room to which piles of similar sheets, printed with 
the faces and backs of notes of various denominations from $1 to $1,000, have been 

returned, to receive here, upon small steam presses, the red seal, which 
Treasury completes the value of the paper as a promise to pay. "S- 

Notes. These notes, to the amount of about $1,000,000 in value, on the avefAjge, 

are brought over from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing each morn' 
ing, being conveyed in a steel-encased wagon, guarded by armed messengers. Theyare 
first counted by three persons in succession, to r(;duce to the vanishing point the proba- 
bility of error, and then are sent to the sealing-room mentioned above, where the sheets 
of four uuseparated notes are passed through the sn^all steam presses that place upon 
them the red seal of the Treasury of North America, or, as it is written in abbreviated 
Latin upon the seal itself : Themur. Amer. Septent. Sigil, 

United States Treasury notes bear the engraved fjwsimiles of the signatures of the 
United States Treasurer and the Register of the Treasury; but national bank notes are 
actually signed in ink by the president and cashier of the bank issuing them. The latter 
are sent to the banks and receive these signatures before receiving the red seali for 
which purpose they must be returned here, the banks defraying the. express charges. 

It is in the room adjoining this that the visitor sees that marvelous development of 
the human hand and eye which enables the ladies intrusted with the final counting of 

Uncle Sam's paper money to do so with a rapidity that is absolutely 
Cutting^ the bewildering to the beholder. As soon as the seals have been printed upon 
Sheets. a package of 1,000 sheets of notes, these are taken to another little 

machice, which slices them apart, replacing the hand shears, to whose 
use, in General Spinner's day, according to tradition, is due the introduction of female 
assistance in the departmental service. This produces 4,000 notes which are tied up 
into a standard ** package," and laid upon the table of the first clerk to whom they go 
for final inspection and counting. Untying a package and holding it by hlfr'left hand. 
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with the face of the notes upward, she lifts the right hand end of every one of the 4,000 
notes, scans it for imperfections in texture, printing, sealing, or cutting, sees that it is 
numbered in due order, and that none is missing. 

That all this can be done, and done day after day and month after month, with 
unwearied vigilance, discernment, and accuracy, is suflSciently extraordinary — since 
habitual application to routine work is likely to breed not only careless- 
ness, but a sort of mental blindness ; but when to this is added a speed so ExpClt 
extraordinary that a counter passes on the average 32,000 notes each work- CountinST* 
ing-day, the performance becomes one of the most wonderful in the range 
of human industry. It would seem that the eye could scarcely form an image in the 
brain of any single note as it flies through the fingers, yet so trained and sensitive have 
these women become, that the slightest irregularity of form or color is noted, and each 
imi)erfect note is rejected, destroyed, and replaced by a perfect one from a reserve 
supply. 

The rapid counting is facilitated — only made possible, in truth — by the fact that 
the notes, as they fall from the cutting machine, lie in exact rotation of numbere (in the 
upper right-hand corner), so that the counter need only take cognizance of the final unit, 
sure that as long as these run continuously there is no mistake. Having observed, for 
example, that her package began 87,654,320, that the units were repeated continuously 
in order, 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and the package ended 87,658,320, the 
counter could be sure it \vas full and regular. To guard against any possible mistake, 
however, these packages go through the hands of five successive counters before the 
last of the fifty-two countings to which the sheets and notes are subjected is concluded, 
and the notes are ready for issue. Each person to whom the packages are temporarily 
intrusted is obliged to receipt for them, so that their history maybe traced from the 
paper mills to the cashier's desk. 

Each package, as it comes from the last counter, contains 4,000 notes ; but as these may 
vary from $1 to $1,000 in denomination, the value of the package may be |J4,O0O, $8,000, 
$20,000, $40,000, $80,000, $400,000. or $4,000,000. Each package is now wrapped in 
brown paper, sealed with wax impressed with the Treasury seal, and placed in the 
currency reserve vault of the cashier of the department of issue ; and the amount 
receipted for by the keeper of the vault (averaging $1,000,000 a day) must correspond 
each evening exactly with the amount received the same morning from the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

These pretty notes, the representatives of the hard cash stored in the vaults, reach the 
public only through the Cash Room, a large apartment on the main floor, walled with a 
great variety of excjuisite native and foreign marbles, and provided with 
a public gallery, when(!e all its operations may be overlooked; but vis- Casfl ROOOI* 
itors ought to keep very quiet. Here tightly bound packages of notes of 
a single denomination, each containing 4,000 bills, are prepared for shipment to the sub- 
treasuries and other financial agents of the Government, or, with the loose cash needed, 
are paid out over the counter. The business is that of an ordinary bank, or, rather, of 
an extraordinary one. for checks of enormous value are frequently cashed here — one 
reaching as high as $10,000,000. 

When the various legal-tender notes (greenbacks, silver certificates, treasury notes, or 
gold certificates) are sent in for redemption, they go into the redemption division, where 
they are counted and sorted into packages — again by the quick fingers 
of women. These i)ackages are then irretrievably mutilated by i)unches, RcdCOiption 
sliced lengthwise, and each half is counted separately by other clerks. OffiCC* 

If all proves to be right (an error is quickly traceable), a receipt is given, 
enabling the cashier to ^ive back new notes in e;(change for the old oues« or reissue tq 
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the public in coin, an amount equal to what hos been presented that day for redemption. 
SometimeB the mere fragments, or Eoaked or charred remaiDs. of banli notee ure sent in, 
but if the evidence of good faith satisfles the chief, and. the amount can be verified, 
crisp, new notes are sent to the owner in return. 

This opens a door for fraud, which rascals have tried to enter, but tliey have rarely 
succeeded. In the office of the present United States Treasurer, alongside his little 
receipt to his predecessor for 1750,000,000, or thereabouts, the amount taken into custody 
by him, may be seen, framed, what purports to be a J500 bill, made up of sixteen pieces 
cut from various parts of sixteen other genuine $500 bills which had been sent in and 
redeemed as "mutilated." These reserved fragments, combined, made a seventeenth 
bill, which perhaps might have been accepted also, had it been less clumsily fabricated. 

Finally, the old bills, punched and cut in two (see above), are sent to carefully 
guarded mace ratere — one in the Treasury Building for the destruction of the old 
national bank notes, and another for the ilestruction of United States notes, at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing ; there they are ground into wet pulp by means ot 
machines called n 




CURRENCY DESTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 



■e globe-shaped receptacles of steel, having the capacity of a ton of 
pulp, the top of which opens by a lid secunsl by three diffeivnt Yale locks. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has the key of one lock, the Treasurer that of 
Maceration, another, and the Comptroller of the Treasury the third. Each day at 
1 I". M , these officials or their rejirescntalives, with a fourth agent to rep- 
resent the people and banks, open the macerater, and place witliin il the million dollars 
or so of condemned currency or other Becurilies which is to be destroyed, together with a 
suitable quantity of water. The lid is then locked in the three places, and machinery 
begins to whirl around inside of the macerater a series of 150 knives which grind and 
cat Ibe soaking material until the notes are reduced to shreds and useless pulp. Once 
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in four or five days the committee unlocks a valve and lets the accumulated pulp run 
out into screening receptacles. It is thence taken to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, where it is rolled and dried into thick sheets and sold. Samples of it, now 
and then, are disposed of to be made into the queer little figures sold as curiosities and 
' ' supposed to contain " a hundred thousand dollars or so. 

On one of the upper floors the Life-saving Service has a series of models and 
specimens of the apparatus used in saving the lives of shipwrecked marines, which can 
usually be seen ; in the oflSce of the Supervising Architect are many 
"highly executed drawings of elevations and plans of the public build- Branches Of 
ings erected by the United States, interesting to architects and civil thC Treasury* 
engineers;" the Department library has 20,000 volumes, and is open 
to visitors ; and, lastly, a proper introduction will enable the visitor who is curious in 
criminal matters to inspect the rogues' gallery and police museum of the Secret Service, 
which deals with counterfeiters, smugglers, "moonshiners" or illicit distillers. 

The Department of Justice and the Court of Claims, which attend to suits against 
the Government, and give legal advice to its officers, occupy rented quarters, having 
no building of their own. The former is on K Street, between Vermont 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, where the Attorney-General has his office. JflStiCC. 

The Court of Claims occupies the old Corcoran Gallery at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Seventeenth Street. 

The General Post Office began in a postal system organized in the American colonies 
as early as 1692 by patent to Thomas Neale. This expired in 1710, when the English 
postal system was extended to the colonies, and it slowly grew until, in 1753, Benjamin 
Franklin was appointed Deputy Postmaster-General for the Colonies. The Revolution 
overthrew the royal mail, but when peace came the Continental Congress established 
a new system, and put Franklin again in charge of the first United States mails. Postage 
stamps were not adopted by the Government until 1847, and until lately were printed by 
private contractors, but are now made at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The 
first building for this department was burned in 1836. The next one, occupied for 
many years until the end of the century, was the Corinthian structure on Seventh Street, 
next the Patent Office, now a part of the Department of the Interior. 

The present Post Office is a modern structure on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between Eleventh and Twelfth streets, which contains both the General 
Department and the City Post Office. 

This building was authorized by Congress in 1890, and the site was Post Office* 
purchased in 1891 at a cost of $650,000. The designs were made in the 
office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and executed under its direction to 
the completion of the building in 1899. In style it is modified Romanesque, surmounted 
by a lofty, square clock tower. The principal material is granite from Fox Island, 
Maine, with steel columns and beams for the interior framework. The finish is in 
marble from Tennessee and Vermont, varied by Red African and mottled Italian 
marbles, with quartered oak and mahogany for the woodwork. The building measures 
305 feet long by 200 feet wide, and encloses a court, roofed over by a skylight 180 feet 
long by 99 feet wide. An interior skylight covers the court at the height of the first 
story, forming an immense room for the accommodation of the City Post Office. The 
total cost of the whole building was $3,325,000. 

The nine upper floors are devoted to the business of the Postmaster-General and 
his department. These are open to the public from 9 a. m. until 2 p. m., ngad I etter 
but contain nothing of interest except the museum of the Dead Letter Office 

Office, which occupies Room 223 on the first fioor above the street — 
Twelfth Street side -^ and is open daily from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. This is the bureau of the 
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department which receives and handles all mail that can not be delivered to its intended 
recipients, by reason of lack of superscription, or improper or undecipherable addressing, 
or because not called for within a reasonable time. Six or seven million pieces of lost 
mail are thus returned to this office annually, and examined. If any clew to the writer, 
or owner, or addressee can be found, the letter or package is at once sent to one or the 
other of these persons. Newspapers are destroyed. Unidentified packages containing 
any article of value are recorded and laid aside for six months, at the expiration of 
which time they are sold at auction, and the money received is turned into the Treasury. 
The Museum of the Dead Letter Office is a collection of the extraordinary objects 
sent through the mails, and also of objects and papers identified with the postal his- 
tory of the country. The most striking exhibit, perhaps, is a great 
l^flSCttfll of collection of uncanceled postage stamps of foreign countries, includ- 
Dcad Letter ing stamped envelopes and post-cards, which have been sent to the 
Office* American Post Office Department by foreign postal authorities. They 

are elegantly arranged in swinging frames, the various sets embellished 
by artistic borders and other ornaments. There are also complete sets of American 
stamps, and philatelists will view these collections with extreme interest, and estimate 
them at a very high money value. Other swinging frames contain pictures of the 
finest post offices in this country and abroad. More curious is a large series of small, 
life-like models showing the dress and accouterments of postmen in India, China, 
Persia, Japan, and other far Eastern countries. A series of the various locks and 
keys used for mail bags is shown ; also the evolution of canceling stamps. Early 
records of the Post Office fill one case, among them a set of accounts kept by Benja- 
min Franklin while Colonial Postmaster-General in 1753 ; also, in his handwriting, 
the earliest record of the Dead Letter Office, date 1778. The stuffed skin of " Owney," 
the nondescript, shaggy dog who for several years spent his time traveling all over 
this and other countries in postal cars, or loitering al)out post offices, is preserved in one 
case ; it was the fashion to give him a "medal," in the form of a baggage check or some 
similar ornament, wherever he went, and all these are hung about his body. 

The most extraordinary part of the little museum, however, consists of the miscel- 
laneous objects that have been lost in the mails, the variety of which is endless. 

and many of which are so odd as to provoke laughter. All sorts 
Queer of small animals, stuffed, dried, in alcohol, and otherwise preserved. 

Things Lost are here ; a human skull and many bones ; surgical instruments and 
in the Mails, medicines in abundance, besides a great array of pistols, knives, and 

other death-dealing implements. Boole s have been gathered by thou- 
sands, and some of those saved for show here include valuable volumes in many 
foreign languages, including Arabic, Chinese, and the raised text for the blind. Dolls 
and toys enough to furnish half a dozen kindergartens might be taken from here, 
and, in short, it would be hard to find a path of industry or a region of pleasure 
or profit of which some reminder might not be found among this queer conglomer- 
ation of lost property. 

The City Post Office is open to the public at all hours of the day or 
City night ; and its furnishings embody the latest improvements in postal 

Post Office, methods. An Information Offi(;e is open during the day in the north- 
west corner of the ground floor. 
The Department of the Interior, whose prin(;ipal building is popularly known as the 
Patent Office, manages internal or domestic affairs — the relations of our own people 

with the Government. Hence the Secretary of the Interior is charged 

Interior with the supervisi(m of public business relating to patents for inventions, 

DcpBrtaiCttU pensions, and bounty lands, the public lands and surveys, the Indians, 
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education, railroads, the geological survey, the census, the national parks, reservations, 
and various of the public institutions, and Territories. 

The Secretary and his assistants have their oflSces in the great Doric- 
Patcnt Greek building, covering the two squares reaching from Seventh to Ninth 

Office* streets, between F and G, which everybody calls the Patent Office, 

because designed for and mainly occupied by that bureau. 
The Hall of Models is still a spacious room on the main floor, but the removal of the 
historical relics to the National Museum, and the fire of 1877, which destroyed 87,000 
models and some 600,000 drawings, etc., have left little worth looking at. The office 
has issued thus far about 600,000 patents, and its earnings have been far in excess of 
the cost of buildings and all expenses since its origin. 

Another prominent branch of the Interior Department is the Pension Bureau. This 
occupies an immense red-brick building, 400 by 200 feet in dimensions and four stories 

high, standing in Judiciary Square, on G Street, between Fourth aD4 
Pension Fifth, and looking like a cotton factory without and a prison within. It 

Office* has two gable roofs set crosswise and largely composed of glass, lighting 

the vast interior court. The stinicture is said to be fireproof — a state- 
ment which caused General Sheridan to exclaim, ''What a pity I" A band of terra 
cotta, forming an ornamental frieze around the exterior of the building, just above the 
first story windows, portrays a procession of spirited marching figures of soldiers of 
the late war — horse, foot, and dragoons. This is the only artistic thing about the 
building, and is worthy of a better setting. The offices, however, are more commodi- 
ous and comfortable than many in more ornate edifices, and open upon tiers of galleries 
that surround all sides of a great tiled court. This court is broken by two cross-rows 
of colossal columns and lofty arches sustaining the central part .of the roof and painted 
in imitation of Siena marble, while the lower gallery rests upon a colonnade of iron 
pillars, speckled counterfeits of Tennessee marble. The floor of the court is well filled 
with cases of drawers containing the papers of applicants for pensions, or an increase, 
so tidily arranged that the file of each man can be referred to without delay. It is very 
helpful, however, to know the registry number of the case, which is borne by every 
paper pertaining to it. The cases on file exceed a million ; about 1,000,000 beneficiaries 
are carried on the rolls, and the outlay of the bureau is now about $145,000,000 a year. 
Over 1,800 persons, one-sixth of whom are women, are employed here, but room is left 
for offices for the Railroad Commissioners on the third fioor. The United States Pen- 
sion Agency, where local pensioners are paid, is at No. 308 F Street. 

The spacious covered court of this building has been used on the last three occasions 
for the giving of the inaugural ball, which custom decrees shall take place on the even- 
ing of the day each new President is ushered into office. In the early 
InailSTttral days, when the minuet, stiff brocades, and powdered hair were still fash- 
Balls* ionable, these were affairs as elegant and enjoyable as they were select 

and stately; but latterly the number of officials and their families 
properly entitled to attend such a semi-official function has become so great, and the 
crowd who are able to buy tickets is so much greater, that no system of restriction thus 
far devised has been successful in keeping this ball down to a manageable size. It is 
said that 17,000 persons were cinished into the court of the Pension Office Building at 
the inaugural ball of March 4, 1885, and the crowds since have prevented any dancing 
or other real enjoyment of the festivities, which resulted only in injury to health, costly 

toilets, and the building. 
Census Office* The Census Bureau, charged with making the decennial census, was 

placed in 1899 in a rented building, erected for its purposes, which 
occupies half a square on B Street, between First and Second. It is a low, 
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Bale of the public domdu, has quarters In the old Post Office building on Seventh Stroeti 

Vhlch in IttQB became an annex of the Interior Departmetit. Here, eino, am the office* 

of the Commleaioner of Indian AfiairB, The offlee of the Commiesioner of Education 

ie near hg, at the northeast corner of Eighth and G iti^ets, where an exteneiTc library 

of pedagogy is open to the ioepectlon of teachers. The Geological Survey has fine offices 

in the Hooe Building, 1330 F Street. 

Certain other biimcbes of the Oovemment, not under departmental control but 
responsible directly to Congress, may be briefly spoken of here. 

The Smithsonian Institution is the most important of theee. and la elsewhere descrlbedi 

The Government Printing Offlcoi whoso chief is styled " the Public Printer," is the ■ 
place where the Gonfffe»»ional Record, or report of the daily proceedings of Congi'ess, is . 
printed; also all the public and private bills and documents for Congress, T 
COYCrnment the yearly departmental reports, and the enonnous mass of miscellaneous 
Prinllns publications of the Government. It ia located on North Capitol and H : 

Office* streets; S. 900 persons arc employed during the congressional session and ' 

about 3,700 at other periods, and it is said to be the largest printing 
office in the world. Everything connected with the making of books can be done there, 
and the highest degree of e:icellcuce in printing and binding may be reached. It is run A 
under very systematic methods. .1 

The Department of Labor, controlled by a commissioner, collects and publishes use- ,1 
ful information on subjects connected with labor, promoting the material, social, intel: J 
lectual, and moral prosperity of men and women who live by their daily earnings. It 
publishes an annual report, largely statistical. The office is m the National Safe Deposit 
Building at New York Avenue and Fifteenth Street. 

The Civil Service Commission makes and supervises all regulations ai 
Civil Service, examinations respecting applicants for employment in the Government 

service in those classes under the civil service law. It has offices ii 
Concordia Building. Eighth and E streets. 

The Bureau of American Republics, whose purpose it is to promote trade, intelli- 
gence, and comity among all the American republics, have offices at No. S Jackson Places-. 
at the southwest comer of Lafayette ! 

The Free Public Library has made a beginning at No. 1336 New York Avenue, 
pending the erection of the building in Mount Vernon Square, lobe given to the city' 
for its accommodation by Andrew Carnegie. 



VIII. 

FROM THE MONUMENT TO THE MUSEUMS. 
I • 

The Washington Monument. 

The dignity, symmetry, and towering height of Washington's character, as it now 
presents itself to the minds of his countrymen, are well exemplified in the majestic 

1^. mmplicity of his monument in Washington. This pure and glittering shaft, asking no 
f^jftid from inscription or ornament, strikes up into heaven and leads the thought to a 
^ patriotism as spotless and a manhood as lofty as any American has attained to. It is the 
' gloiy and grandeur of this superb monument that it typifies and recalls 
not Washington the man, but Washington the character. It is really a GrandCUr* 
monument to the American people in the name of their foremost repre- 
sentative. It is in itself a constantly beautiful object, intensified, unconsciously to the 
['lieholder, perhaps, by the symbolism and sentiment it involves. With every varying 
^Vmood of the changing air and sky, or time of day, it assumes some new phase of 
^interest to the eye. Now it is clear and firm against the blue — hard, sharp-edged, cold, 
near at hand ; anon it withdraws and softens and seems to tremble in a lambent envelope 
Vf at azure ether, or to swim in a golden mist as its shadow, like that of a mighty dial, 
t, marks the approach of sunset upon the greensward that rolls eastward from its base. 
^:. The most picturesque view of it, doubtless, is that from the east, where ybu may 
''compose** it in the distance of a picture, for which the trees and shrubbery, winding 
roads and Norman towers, of the Smithsonian park form the most artistic of foregrounds. 
This monument is the realization of a popular movement for a national memorial to 
[ Washington which began before his death, so that he was enabled to indicate his own 

preference for this site, and was expressed in a congressional resolution in 

^ 1799, which contemplated an equestrian statue. The death of Washington History* 

;lBvived the matter, and a bill appropriating $150,000 for a mausoleum 

['passed both houses, but was mislaid and not signed at the close of the session. The next 

ypODgress was made up of Washington's political opponents, and his monument was no 

f^more heard of until an association was formed, headed by the President of the United States 

9 officio, which undertook to retrieve what it considered a national disgrace, and raised 

'M large sum of money for the purpose. This site was obtained, the corner-stone was laid 

[|%ith impressive ceremoiiies on the 4th of July, 1848, and the work progressed until the 

(^tbaft had reached a height of 150 feet, when the funds gave out. The coming of the 

p Civil War turned men's attention elsewhere, but interest was revived by the wave of 

patriotism developed by the Centennial year, under the influence of which Congress 

L.agreed to finish the shaft. To Gen. T. L. Casey, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., was 

'intrusted the task of enlarging and strengthening the foundations — a most difllcult piece 

of engineering which he accomplished with consummate skill. The foundations are 

t described as constructed of a mass of solid blue rock, 146 feet square. *' The base of 

fiib&ft is 55 feet square, and the lower walls are 15 feet thick. At the five-hundred-feet 

' t^levation, where the pyramidal top begins, the walls are only 18 inches 

thick and about 35 feet square. The inside of the walls, as far as they Dimensions. 

were constructed before the work was undertaken by the Government in 

1878*— 150 feet from the base — is of blue granite, not laid in courses. From this point 
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to within a short distance of the beginning of the top or roof, the inside of the walls is 
of regular courses of granite, corresponding with the courses of marble on the outside. 
For the top marble is entirely used. The marble blocks were cut or 'dressed' in the 
most careful manner, and laid in courses of two feet by experienced and skillful work- 
men. There is no 'filling* or 'backing' between the granite and marble blocks, but 
they are all closely joined, the work being declared * the best piece of masonry in the 
world.* By a plumb line suspended from the top of the monument inside, not three- 
eighths of an inch deflection has been noticed. . . . The keystone that binds the interior 
ribs of stone that support the marble facing of the pyramidal cap of the monument, 
weighs nearly five tons. It is 4 feet 6 inches high, and 3 feet 6 inches square at the top. 
. . . On the 6th day of December, 1884, the capstone, which completed the shaft, was 
set. The capstone is 5 feet 2i inches in height, and its base is somewhat more than three 
feet square. At its cap, or peak, it is five inches in diameter. On the cap was placed a 
tip or point of aluminum, a composition metal which resembles polished silver, and 
which was selected because of its lightness and freedom from oxidation, and because it 
will always remain bright." 

The original design, prepared by Robert Mills, contemplated a shaft 600 feet in 
height, rising from a colonnaded circular memorial hall, which was to contain statues of 
the nation's worthies and paintings of great scenes in its history, "while the crypt 
beneath would serve as a burial place for those whom the people should especially 
honor." This plan has been definitely abandoned. 

A staircase of 900 steps winds its way to the top, around an interior shaft of iron 
pillars, in which the elevator runs ; few people walk up, but many descend that way, in 

order to examine more carefully the inscribed memorial blocks which are 
Interior. set into the interior wall at various places. Within the shaft formed by 

the interior iron framework runs an elevator, making a trip every half 
hour, and carrying, if need be, thirty persons. As this elevator and its ropes are of 
unusual strength, and were severely tested by use in elevating the stone required for 
the upper courses as the structure progressed, its safety need not be suspected. The 
elevator is lighted by electricity and carries a telephone. Seven minutes are required 
for the ascent of 500 feet ; and one can see, as it passes, all the inscriptions and carvings. 
sufficiently well to satisfy the curiosity of most persons, as none of those memorialB 
have any artistic excellence. Several not embedded in the walls are shown in the 
National Museum. An officer in charge of the floor marshals visitors into the elevator, 
and another cares for the observatory floor at the top ; but no fees are expected. The 
surrounding grounds form Washington Park. 

The view from the eight small windows, which open through the pyramidon, or 
sloping summit of the obelisk, 517 feet above the ground, includes a circle of level 

country having a radius of from fifteen to twenty miles, and southwest 
View from extends still farther, for in clear weather the Blue Ridge is well defined 
the Top. in that direction. The Potomac is in sight from up near Chain Bridge 

down to far below Mount Vernon ; and the whole district lies unrolled 
beneath you like a map. To climb the Washington Monument is, therefore, an excel- 
lent method of beginning an intelligent survey of the capital, and of " getting one's 
bearings." 

Looking first toward the north, the most compact part of the city is surveyed. 
At the very foot of the monument are the artificial Carp Ponds, so called because, 
years ago, the Fisheries Commission propagated European carp for distribution there. 
Beyond, in the center-foreground, are the grounds of the Executive Mansion, rising 
in a gentle slope to the White House. On its left stands the State, War, and Navy 
Building; and to the left of that (and nearer) is the marble front of the Corcoran 
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Art Gallery, on Seventeenth Street, and beyond that is seen the old Octagon House. 
on a straight line with the Naval Observatory, conspicuous in white paint and yellow 
domes, three miles away amid the green hills beyond Georgetown. Nearer the water 
than any of these is a large yellow house among the trees — the Van Ness mansion, one 
of the first costly residences built in Washington. 

Connecticut Avenue is the street leading from the White House straight northwest 
to the boundary, where it breaks into the fashionable suburban parks on Meridian llill, 

at the left of which are the wooded vales of ]?ock Creek, near which 
Northwestern the noble Anglican Cathedral is to arise. At the right of the While 
Outlook* House is the Treasury, here seen to inclose two great courts. The 

lines of Seventeenth, Sixteenth, Fifteenth streets, and of Vermont 
Avenue, lead the eye across the most solid and fashionable northwest quarter of the 
city to the more thinly settled hill-districts, where are conspicuous the square tower 
of the Soldiers' Home (4^^ miles), the lofty buildings of Howard University, and, 
farther to the right and more distant, the halls of the Catholic University. 

The eastern outlook carries the picture around to the right, and embraces the valley 
of the Anacostia River, or eastern branch of the Potomac. Here the conspicuous object 

is the Capitol (1}2 miles distant), whose true proportions and supreme 
Scene size can now be well understood. Over its right wing appears the 

Toward the Congressional Library, its gilt dome flashing back the rays of the 
Capitol* sun, and setting it out sharply against the Maryland hills. Between 

the Monument and the Capitol stretches the green Mall, with the grounds 
and buildings of the Agricultural Department nearest the observer ; then the castellated 
towers of the jjmithsonian, the low breadth of the National Museum, the red, shape- 
less pile of the Army Medical Museum, and the small Fisheries Building, leading the 
eye as far as Sixth Street, beyond which are open parks. Somewhat to the right. 
the course of the Pennsylvania Railroad, out Virginia Avenue, is seen as far as 
Garfield Park, where it disappears within a tunnel. This leads the eye to the 
broad current of the Anacostia, which can be overlooked as far up as the Navy 
Yard, and downward past the bridge to Anacostia, to where it joins the Potomac 
at Greenleafs Point. The military barracks there can be seen ; and this side of it, 
along the harbor branch of the Potomac, are the steamboat wharves. 

The view southward is straight down the Potomac, far beyond the spires of Alex- 
andria, six miles in an air line, to where it bends out of view around Cedar Point. Long 

Bridge, which has been built sixty years or more, is in the immediate 
Down the foreground, and the railways leading to it can be traced. To the right, 

Potomac. the eye sweeps over a wide area of the red Virginia hills, thickly crowned 

during the Civil War with fortifications, the sites of some of which may 
be discovered by the knowing, and covers the disastrous fields of Manassas off to the 
right on the level blue horizon. 

The western view continues this landscape of Virginia, and includes about three 
miles of the Potomac above Long Bridge. Close beneath the eye are the old and scat- 
tered houses of the southwest quarter, with the Van Ness homestead, 
Up the and the hill crowned by the old Naval Observatory on ground where 

Potomac* Washington meant to place his national university. Above that the cur- 

rent of the river is broken by Analostan, or Mason's Island, opposite the 
mouth of Rock Creek, beyond which are the crowded, hilly streets of Georgetown, and 
the Aqueduct bridge, leading to Roslyn, on the southern bank. Then come the high 
banks which confine and hide the river, and bear upon their crest thePflashing basin of 
the distributing reservoir. Beyond it, over the city of (Georgetown, al*e the beautiful 
wooded heights about Woodleyj where President Cleveland had his summer home, and 
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IbousaudB of cliBrming suburban houHes an.- Iiuililing. On the Vir^nia side of the river, 
the Arlington maoBion appears, aomt-what at the left, ami thrt-e itiIIch diHlunt ; more In 
fronl, anil nuariT. thu NationHl Ci'mctt'i? cmbiiwi-rc^l In trcca : iinil iH-hlnil it. the clus- 
Kred guarters of Fort Meyer. The lilKtanrc ix u nilling, wmi-woiMied country, thickly 
sown with farms, hamlets. anil vlllugcK, amoiif; which li^ll's C'liunth is alom- conapicuiiua, 
andfaiiiDg away to a high li-vcl hiiri/iin: but wlicu the nir i.s cli-ar. tlie eye can st'i- and 
Cfjoice tti the faint but distinct outlines of the tur(|u<)isc-tiiited Blue Itidge, far away in 
the southwest. 

Some Hciciitific Dcimrtiiieiits. 



The public institutions along the wmlli rtiii 
the ecleutitlc work of the nation. I'ontuin mori 
than any other, exci'iil the ('a|iitiil itself They 
re good ix-asonsfornilvisingthal thi 



' of The Mall. •leiilinK in a large part of 
til interest the stranger in Wiirthiiigton 
include llie Wanhington Monument, and 
I of this slic.uld be the very tIrHl thing 



dtneby the vis<l4>r : tlie Bureau of Kngmving anil I'rinting. tlie IK'partment of Agri- 
culture, the National and Arm; Meilii'al niuNi'nins in the Smithsonian grounds, and the 
lyrics Commis.sion. It is a long iliiy's task lo make a satisfactory lour of these liiiild- 
iip; and the Nati<mal Museum iilonc has material for almost unlimited study in 
BMny paths of knowledge. Lei ns begin with the Bureau of Kngraving and Printing, 
Ibe name given to ihe (iovernnienfs factory for di'signing. engraving, 
and printing its bonds, eertitieati's. eli<>cks. noU's, revenue and iMiRlnge BlfCao of 
stamps, and many other ofllcial |)a|X'i'H. Il is under conlnil of the Treus- tngfVllng 
ury Department, and iX'CupieH a liands<iine bri<-k huikling on Fourteenth and PrilltinS> 
Street, 8. W., within five minutes' walk of [he Washinglon Monument. 
I< Is three stories high. 320 feel long by ViTt Ui.'\. wide, and wan bnilt in I8T8 at a cost 
of ».W0.OO0. Visitors are nrcived fnim 1(1 to 2 ..-.■loek, and wait in the receplion- 
room until an attendant (several women arc^ tissigne<l to this duty) is ready lo conduct a 
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NUMBERING CURRENCV NOTES. 

party over ihii building, which is simply a entwdud lacUny o( high-clasB lechnicftl work, 
the products of which have received the highest encomiuniK at several world's fairs in 
Eui'ope as well as in America. 

Just east of this bureau, occupying large grounds between Fourteenth and Twelfth 
streets. S. W., and reached from Pennsylvania Avenue by streetcars od both those 
streets, and from the Capitol by the Belt Line along Marjland Avenue and B Street, 
8. W., is the headquarters of the Department of Agriculture This popular Depart- 
ment grew out of the special interest which early patent commissioners took in agri- 
cultural machinery, improvements, and the collecliou and distribution of seeds — a 
function that formed a large part of its work until 1895 It was gradually separateil 
from the Patent Office work, erected into a, (.ommissionership and finally 
Department (1889) was given the rank of an executive department the Secretary uf 
of Agriculture being the last-added Cabini t officer His office is in the brick 

AffrlCKlture. building west of the Smithsonian grounds and he has the help of aa 
assistant secretary, to whom has been assi^ed the direction of the great 
amount of scientific work done, including the experiment stations and the studies 
of fibers, irrigation, and the department museum. 

The scope of the work is now very extended including the study of diseases of 
live stock, and the control of the inspection of import and export animals cattle trans- 
portation, and meat ; a bureau of statistics of crops, live stock etc at home and abroul: 
scientific investigations in forestry botany, fruit culture, cultivation uf textile plants 
and diseases of trees, grains vcgetabliA and plants; studies of the injurious or beneficial 
relations to agriculture of insects birds and wild quadrupeds ; investigations as to roads 
and methods of irrigation chemical and microscopical laboratories, and a great number 
of experimeDt stations, correspondents, and observers in various parts of this and other 
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tx>iintrie8. The results of all these investigations and experiments are liberally pub- 
liflhed, €md in spite of a sneer now and then the people are satisfied that the $3,300,000 
or 80 expended annually by this department is a wise and profitable outlay. 

There is a museum in a separate building in the rear of the main one, exhibiting 
ezoellent wax models of fruits, nuts, and natural foods of various kinds; and an 
especially full and interesting display of models showing the damage 
wrought by many kinds of insects injurious to trees and plants; also an As^licttltliral 
attmctiye and instructive exhibit, comprising a number of groups of MttSCttin* 

mounted birds, ground-squirrels, gophers, and other mammals, in natural 
surroundings, each representing a chapter in the life history of the animal and showing 
its relation to agriculture. These were exhibited at the World's Columbian Exposition, 
at Chicago, in 1893, and excited admiration. The library and herbarium will interest 
botanists. The ordinary visitor, however, will prefer to remain out of doors, where 
years ago care made these grounds the best cultivated part of The Mall, and a practical 
example of ornamental gardening. The extensive greenhouses must also be visited ; all 
are open at all reasonable hours, and the palmhouse is a particularly delightful place in 
a stormy winter's day. A tower in the garden, composed of slabs with their foot-thick 
bark from one of the giant trees (sequoia) of California, should not be neglected, for it 
represents the exact size of the huge tree, "General Noble," from which the pieces 
were cut. 

One important branch of the department — namely, the Weather Bureau — is domi- 
ciled at the corner of M and Twenty-fourth streets. There may be seen the delicate 
instruments by which the changes of meteorological conditions are 
recorded, and the method of forecasting the weather for the ensuing Wcathcr 

forty-eight hours, which is based upon reports of local conditions tele- Scrvtcc* 

graphed each night and morning from the observers in all parts of North 
America, whereupon orders to display appropriate signals are telegraphed to each office. 

The system grew up from the experiments of Gen. A. G. Myer, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. A., who invented the present system and conducted it under the authority 
of Congress (1870) as a part of the signal service of the army. Generals 
Hazen and A. W. Greely, of Arctic fame, succeeded him and perfected rorccastillg. 
the service, but in 1891 it was transferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and placed in charge of a civilian " chief " appointed by the President. In addition 
to the forecasting of storms, etc., the bureau has in hand the gauging and reporting of 
rivers; the maintenance and operation of seacoast telegraph lines, and the collection and 
transmission of marine intelligence for the benefit of commerce and navigation; the 
reporting of temperature and rainfall conditions for the cotton interests, and a large 
amount of scientific study in respect to meteorology. 

The Smithsonian Institution and National Museum are reached by crossing Twelfth 
Street, S. W., and entering the spacious park. Near the gate stands a lifelike statue of 
Joseph Henry, the first secretary of the Institution. It is of bronze, after a model by 
W. W. Story, and was erected by the regents in 1884. 

The Smithsonian Institution was constituted by an act of Congress to administer the 
bequest of his fortune made to the United States by James Smithson, a younger son of 
the English Duke of Northumberland, and a man of science, who died 
in 1829. In 1838 the legacy became available ancf was brought over in SfnithSOnlan 
gold sovereigns, which were recoined into American money, yielding Institution* 
. $508,318.46. The language of this bequest was : 

I bequeath the whole of my property to the United States of America to found at Washington, 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and dittuakm of 
, knowledge among men. 
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The acceptance of Ibis triiHt is tliu uoly action of the kind ever taken 1)y the nation, 
aD<l the Intttitution HtntnlH in n pt'Ciiliar relation to the Government. It is compostnl ol 
the Pi'uuilcnt of the UnLli.'(l Slutea anil the members iif Ills Cnliinet, ff ii^eio. a eluiDcellor. 
who IB elected, nnd a Hccretary, who in the aclive ailministrator of ita affairs. Tlie liiiei- 
neee of the institution is manafjcti by a lioanl of ^e^^'^ls, eumposvtl of tbe Vice-President 
and the Chief Justine of tlie UnitiKl States, three Sentilors. three memlKTs of the House 
of Kepreticntatives. and six other eminent pentona nominateil hy a joint resolution of the 
Senate and the House of Ri^ttrescntatives. The immediate and primary object of Ibr 
board, as above cnnstiluCcd, in to administer the fund, whicli bos now tncrease<I to abuut 
11,000.000. and in doing bo it promotes the olij<'<'t of lis foiin<ler thus: 

(I) In the increase of knowledge byorifrinal investigation aM<l study, either in science 
or literature. (2) In the diffiBiim of this knowledge by publication everywhere, and 
especially by promoting an interehnnge of thought among those pnrnii' 
Plan and nent in learning amon;; all nations, through its correspondents. Tbi'$i' 

Scope. eml)race institutions or societies conspicuous in art. science, or lileratuif 

thronghout the wcn-jd. Its publieations are in three principal issiu-s, 
namely : The "Contributions to Knowledge," the " Miscellaneous Collections," and Ibt 
"Annual R^^port." Numerous works are published annually by it, under one of theAc 
forms, and distributed to its principal correspondents. 

Theri' was early begun a system of international cxeJiangcs of correspondence and 
pulitic-atiuns, which forms a sort of clearing- b mine for the scientific worki in its dealini.'s 
with Americans; and there is no civilized country i>r ]ieople on llie globe where lUt 
Institution is not reprcsi^nted by its correspondents, who now number about S4,0O0. 
The immediate benefit to the Institution itself has lii'cn in enabling it to build up a gi«al 
scientific, library of over 800,001) titles ami mainly deposited in the Library of Congraa. 

The Smithsonian Building, of Seneca Imnviistoiie, was planned by .James Renwick, 
the architect whose best known work, perhaps, is St. I'lilrick's Cathedral in New Yolfe. 
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It was complet«d in 1655. "Features selected from the Gothic aad Bomatiesquc Btjlee 
ai^e coinl>int(l in its architecture, but its c.iterior, owing chiefly to the irregular sky line, 
is very picturesque and pleasing." For the purposes of exhibition of sptcimens and 
laboratory work, Uowevor, the building is badiy lighted, wasteful of space, and other- 
wise uusuitahle. The eastern wing was for many years the home of Prof. Joseph Henry, 
the first secretary, but is now devoted to the offices of administration. 

The Smithsonian Institution has under its charge, but not at the expense of its own 
funds, certain bureaus which are sustained by annual appropriations. These are: The 
United States National Museum, the Bureau of International Exchanges, 
the Bureau of Ethnologj-, tlie National Zoological Park, and the Astro- Smithsonian 
physical Observatory. Of the National Museum and the Zoological Park Bircaas. 

more extended notice will be foniul elsewhere. The Bureau of Ethnology 
is a branch of the work wiiieli studies the ethnology, history, languages, and customs of 
the American Indians, and publishes tlic results in annual reports and occasional bulle- 
tins. It has been the means of collecting a vast amount of important and interesting 
malei-ial illustrative of tlie primitive natives of this continent; and all this is deposited in 
the National Museum, The offices of this bureau are at 1330 F Street. 





i 



In no siugle respect, perhaps, has the progress of the American capital been more 
striking than in the history of the National Museum. Originating in a quantity of 
"curiosities" which had been given to the United States by foreign 
powers, or sent home by consuls and naval officers, old visitors to Wash- National 

ington remember it as a heterogeneous cabinet in the Patent Office, In nuscnni. 

18]6 a step was taken toward something coherent and creditable, by an 
act of Congress establishing a National Museum, following the precedent of a dozen m" 
more other nations ; but this intention took effect very slowly, though various explor- 
ing expeditions and embassies largely increased the bulk of the collections, which, by 
and by, were trundled over to the Smithsonian building. 
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The main entrance is in the north front, and is surmounted by ''an allegorical 
group of statuary, by C. Buberl of New York, representing Columbia as the Patron of 
Science and Industry." Entering, you find yourself at once in the North Hall, with 
the statuary, plants, and .fountain of the rotunda making a pleasing picture in the dis- 
tance. This hall is crowded with cases containing personal relics of great men, and 
other historical objects. 

The "relics** include a large quantity of funiiture, apparel, instruments, table- 
ware, documents, etc., which belonged to Washington ; many of them were taken 

from Arlington, while many others were purchased, in 1878, from the 
Personal heirs of his favorite (adopted) daughter, Nellie Custis, who became Mrs. 

Relics* Lewis and lived until 1832. Articles that once belonged to Jefferson, 

Jackson, Franklin (especially his own hand printing press), and several 
other statesmen or commanders of note ; presents, medals, etc. , given to naval officers, 
envoys, and other representatives of the Government, by foreign rulers, are shown in 
great numbers ; but all are well labeled and need here neither cataloging nor descrip- 
tion. A most brilliant and valuable cabinet is the collection of swords, presents, and 
testimonials of various kinds given to General Grant during the war and in the course 
of his trip around the world. A large display of pottery and porcelain, illustrating its 
manufacture and characteristics, in China, Japan, France (S<ivres), England, North 
America, and elsewhere occupies many cases ; also a valuable series of lacquers. 

At the right of this hall is the Lecture-room, beyond which, in the northwest 
comer of the building, are the offices of the Director, of the Museum, and the Library. 

The lecture-room is surrounded by models representing the home life of 
Lectures* the American Indians, and upon its walls are hung the Catlin Gallery of 

Indian paintings, made by George Catlin on the Upper Missouri plains 
between 1832 and 1840. It is devoted to scientific conferences. 

On the left of the entrance hall is a room devoted to the various implements used in 
the fisheries, and beyond that an apartment where a great number and variety of 
models of boats and vessels, especially those used in the fisheries of all parts of the 
world, may be examined. These were largely collected during the tenth census. 

Passing on into the Rotunda, the plaster model of Crawford's ** Liberty,*' surmount- 
ing the dome of the Capitol, towers above the fountain-basin, and is surrounded by 

several other models of statues, the bronze or marble copies of which 
Rotlfndft* ornament the parks and buildings of New York, Boston, etc. All these 

are fully labeled. The two great Haviland memorial vases here, whose 
value is estimated at $16,000, were presented by the great pottery firm of Haviland, in 
Limoges, France, and are the work of the artists Bracquemond and Delaplanche. One 
is entitled " 1776," and the other ** 1876," and they are designed to be illustrative of the 
struggles through which this Repnblic has passed into prosperity. 

Beyond the rotunda are halls devoted to mammals, mounted by scientific taxider- 
mists in a remarkably lifelike manner; to skeletons of existing and extinct animals; 
and to geological specimens, minerals, ores, the building stones of the Union, and repre- 
sentative fossils — a department in which the museum is extremely rich, as it is the 
depository of the United States Geological Survey. 

In the middle halls of the building are an extraordinary number of articles — with 
thousands more hidden away in storerooms for lack of space to exhibit them — of the 

industrial arts of the world, and the life of its inhabitants in every 
Costumes* climate, state of civilization, and condition of advancement. One hall is 

devoted wholly, for example, to costumes and textile fabrics of every 
sort. The lay figures wearing Hindoo, Persian, Japanese, American Indian, and other 
costumes, were largely made for exhibition at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
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Where actual costumes are not available, figurines wearing a miniature of the native 
dress, casts of statuettes, and pictures are used to increase the range of illustration. The 
examples of the home life and arts of the Eskimo, among American savages, and of the 
Japanese, among foreign peoples, are particularly numerous and complete. Particular 
attention is called here to the series of fabrics, especially baskets, made from rushes, 
grass, split roots, and the like, which is exceedingly instructive and beautiful. In 
another hall the arts, architecture, machinery, weapons, navigation, agricultural imple- 
ments, tools, musical instruments, etc., of the world are illustrated. Pottery forms a 
large and richly furnished department, ranging from rude wares taken 
from prehistoric graves to the finest product of Japan, China, India, Pottcry. 

England, and France. No other museum in the world has so large and 
complete a series illustrating the native American pottery, and those interested in the 
ceramic arts will pause a long time over the work of the Pueblo Indians of the South- 
west. It would be quite impossible to mention in detail one in a hundred of the objects 
of artistic, historic, and scientific value in this overflowing museum ; and equally useless 
to attempt to guide the visitor to their place, since the cases are continually being 
moved about to make room for important accessions. 

A considerable portion of the collections, indeed, remain in the old Smithsonian 
building, and should not be neglected ; they are open to the public from 9 to 4.80 
o'clock. The halls on the ground floor there contain a splendid series of 
birds, the ornithological collections here being among the most extended Old 

and useful in the world. At the west end is an extensive and attractive Building* 

display (highly instructive to artists as well as naturalists) of the inverte- 
brate marine life of both the fresh waters and of the seas adjacent to the United States — 
sponges, corals, starfishes, and other echinoderms, mollusks in wide and beautiful 
variety, crabs and their kin, and many other preservable representatives of the humbler 
inhabitants of the rivers and ocean. 

The upper fioor is a single lofty hall filled to overflowing with collections in anthro- 
pology, the handiwork of primitive and savage races of mankind, illustrating the develop- 
ment, art, and social economy of uncivilized mankind, especially during the prehistoric 
stone age. The models and paintings of Arizona cliff-dwellings ought especially to be 
noticed. In the vestibule below are full-sized plaster models of the great circular calen- 
dar-stone of the Mexicans, etc. 

The Army Medical Museum occupies the handsome brick building in the southeast 
comer of the Smithsonian grounds, next to Seventh Street. This institution grew up 
after the war, out of the work of the Surgeon-General's office, and con- 
tains a great museum illustrating not only all the means and methods of Army 
military surgery, but all the diseases and casualties of war, making a Mcdlcal 
grewsome array of preserved flesh and bones, affected by wounds or Muscttlll* 
disease ; or wax or plaster models of the effects of wounds or disease, 
which the average visitor could contemplate only with horror and dismay. 
This museum, nevertheless, is of the greatest interest and value to the medical 
and surgical profession, and comprises some 25,000 specimens. In the anatomical 
section there is a very large collection of human crania, and about 1,500 skeletons 
of American mammals. In the miscellaneous sections are the latest appliances 
for the treatment of diseases, all sorts of surgical instruments, and models of ambu- 
lances, hospitals, etc. The library is the most complete collection of medical and 
surgical literature in the world, surpassing that of the British Museum. 

The statue of Dr. Samuel D. Gross, in front of this museum, appro- StatttCS* 

priately commemorates one of the greatest of American surgeons (born 
1805, died 1884), and an author and teacher of renown. 11 n^«& ^x^^Xfc^ VTWfiL^^t5i\ssft»ss^ss^ 
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subscriptions, and presented to the Government in 1897. It is of bronze, modeled 
by Calder. 

A beautiful monument to Daguerre, the originator of photography, stands near by 
this. It was designed by Hartley of New York. 

The United States Fish Commission is the last place to be visited on this side of The 
Mall. It occupies the old ante-bellum arsenal on Sixth Street, from which that part of 

the park between Sixth and Seventh streets derives its name, Armory 
Fish Square. Here, on the basement floor, can be seen various aquaria 

Commission* fllled with growing plants and inhabited by fishes, rare and common, and 

by quaint and pretty swimming and creeping things that dwell in the 
rivers and sea. The apparatus involved in various forms of fish-hatching can be exam- 
ined, and perhaps the process may be watched in a series of tanks which is often so em- 
ployed. If it should happen that one of the railway cars, in which young fish are carried 
about the country for planting in inland waters, is standing in the yard, it would l)e 
worth the trouble to look at its arrangements. The upper floor of this building is de- 
voted to the offices of the Fish Commissioner and his assistants. 
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IX. 

THE CORCORAN AND OTHER ART GALLERIES. 



The Art Qallerles of the city, properly speaking, are two in number; but those 
Intereated in statuary, pictures, and ceramics will find a great quantity of all lliese dis- 
idayet] ut the Capitol, in various department buiidiags, on the walls of the dcw Library 
of CoDgresa, and at the National Museum, Of first imimrlance is the Corcoran col- 
lection: 

The Corcoran Art Gallery has no connection with the Government, although its 
"truBtecs are given a place in tlje Congressional Directory. It is wholly the result of the 
philanthropy of a wealthy citizen, William Wilson Corcoran, who died 
In 1893. '■He early decided," it has been well said, "that at least one- W. W. 

half of his money accumulations should be held for the welfare of men, CorconUi 

■nd be kept his self-imposed obligation so liberally that bin charities, 
private and public, exceed the amount of |S,000,000. and that 'he left no aspect of human 

life untouched by his ben- 
I eflcence.'" The Corcoran 
' Gallery was opened in 1868. 
in the noble building oppo- 
I site the War Department. 
This has now l»jen super- 
seded by the splendid gal- 
lery on Seventeenth Street, 
at New York Avenue, fac- 
ing the Executive grounds. 
The Corcoran donations, 
including the old lot and 
building, have been |1, 600.- 
000; and about laiCOOO 
has bi.cn paid by the 
tiustees for pamtlngs, be- 
sid(s what has been given. 
A lar^e number of casta of 
(.lassK statues famous has- 
rtluf'i and smallertarvings 
Id this gallery, are not only beautiful in themselves, but of gnat value (o Ktudi tits. 

This building has a length of 365 feet in Bevenlemth Stiiit 140 fict m \ew York 
Avenue, and 120 feet in E Street. In architecture it is Nto Gn.ek aftti llie plana of 
Ernest Flagg of New York, and the external walls above the granite 
baaement, are of Georgia marble, while, pure, and brilliant. Then; are Description 
no windows on the second or gallery floor of the facade, all Ihe light for of BulldltlS. 
the exhibition of the pictures coming from the skylight in the roof. The 
only ornaments of this front arc about the doorway, wliicli is elaborately carved, and 
under the eaves of the roof, where the names of the world's famous artists are inscribed 
in severely simple letters. Entering the front door, the visitor is confnmted by a grand 
Staircase, on the farther side of the great Statuary Hall, 170 feet long, which occupies the 
12ft 
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ground floor. ThiB is bo lighted by open- 
lEgs through the gallery flmir that, for Uie 
exhibition of casts in delicate lights, itcu 
not be Rurpnssud in any other gallerj of fbs 
world. The second or gallery floor, wtma 
the pi'iucipal pictures are hung, undferths 
great glass roof, is supported by Doffe 
columns of Indiana limestone, abo««whkk 
are Ionic coiumna supportiog the HMf. 
On this floor are also four gallery rmto^ 
sixty-one feet by twenty-eight, and DOIMt- 
ous smstl rooms fur the exhibition tt 
water-coioi-s aud objects of art. On te 
New York Avenue side is a semi-dlm- 
lar lecture hall, with a platform and rtstng 
floor to the side walls, which, with a good 
skylight, make this I'oom an excellent nat 
for private exhibitiouB. Attached to Die 
gallery Is an art school, using two wdl- 
lighted rooms rronling to the ncfftk, 
with accommodations for a large nuinbff 
of pupils. It is the intention to gin 
here annual art exhibitions of the wtKt 
of local and other Ameiican artists and students. 

Among, the older and more prominent paintings iu the Corcoran collection lie 
the following: "The Tornado" by Thomas Cole, "The Wateri ng- Place " by Adolphe 
Schreyer, "Nedjma-Odalisque" by Gaston Casimir Saint Pierre, "Edge 
Faiot)nsS> of the Forest" by Asher Brown Durand. "The Vestal Tuccia" by 
Hector Le Roux. "Mercy's Dream" .by Daniel Huntington, "Niagara 
Falls" by Frederick Edwin Church. "Cassar Dead" by Jean LSon Ger6me, "On 
the Coast of New England" by William T. Richards, "The Helping Hand" by 
Emiie Benouf, "The Death of Jloses" l)y Alexander Cabanel, "Charlotte Corday 
in Prison" by Charles Louis Milller, '-The Passing llegimeiit" by Edward Detail le. 
"Wood Gatherers" by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, "The Forester at Home" by 
Ludwig Knane, "Virgin and Child" by Murillo, "Clirist Bound" by Van Dyek, 
"Landscape" by George Iniiess, "The Schism" by Jean George Vibert. "The 
Pond of the Great Oak " by Jules Dupr(5, "A Hamlet of the Seine near Vernon" by 
Charles Frangois Daubigny, "Landscape, witii Cattle," by Emile Van Marckc, 
"Joan of Arc in Infancy" by Jean Jacques Henner. "The Banks of the Adige" 
by llartin Rico, " Twilight" by Thomas Alexander Harrison. "The Wedding 
Festival" by Eugene Liuis Gabriel Isabey, "The Approaching Storm" by Narcissc 
Virgile Diaz de la Puna, "Moonlight in Holland" by Jean Charles Cazin, "Approach- 
ing Night" by Max Wey, "Sunset in tlie Woods'' by George Inuess, "El Bravo 
Toro" by Aime Nicholas Morot. Some noteworttiy late additions are; "The Land- 
scape of Hisloricai Bladensburg" <in 1887), Ihc "First Railway in New York" by 
E. L. Henry, aud Charles Gutherz' (Paris, 1894) great canvas of the "Bering Sea 
Arbitration Coui't," which is accompunied by an explanation and key to the portraits. 
Recently added are : J. G. Brown's large and greatly admired canvas "The Longshore- 
man's Noon Hour," which has the "Honorable Mention" of the Paris SaJtm; "The 
Road to Concameau" by W. L. Pickneil, " Eventide " by Robert C. Minor, a landscape 
by H. W. Ranger, and "The Adoration of the Shepherds" by Mengo. 
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One room is devoted to 
portraits, in wliich is prom- 
inently huDg a portrait of 
Mr. Corcoran, by Eiliott. 
Around liim are grouped 
a gvBat num- 
ber of the Portraits. 

Presidents 

of tbe L'nit«d States and 
many famous Americans, 
malting tite collection not 
only interesting histori- 
cally, but particularly val- 
uable as illustrating the 



styl, 



! Oj I 



of I 



LAST DAVS OF NAPOLEON 



earlier American portrait 
imintcrs. 

Of the marbles, Hiram 
Powers' "Greek Slave" Is 
perhaps the 

most celc- narblCS. 

brated. To 

Vinceuzo Velas' seated fig- 
ure of the "Last Days of 
Napoleon " is given special 
prominence by its central 
lK)sitioD ill the upper ball. 
The exquisite little statue 
of the weeping child, en- 
titled "The Forced 
Prayer," by Guarnarjo, always brings a smile to the face of visitors. 

The Barye Bronzes are especially notable as the largest collection extant of the fine 
animal ligures and other works of this talented French modeler ; they 
number about lOO. The small model of the statue to Frederick the BfOniCS and 
Great and the numerous cleclroty pic rcproductiouH of unique metallic l^epllcas. 
object-s of art preserved in European museums, are other things that 
the intelligent visitor will dwell upon am<mg the wealth of beautiful things presented 
to his view in this art museum. 

The Tajloe Collection is a bequest from tbe family of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, whoae 
richly furnished borne is still standing ou Lafayette Square. It consists of some two 
hundred or more objects of art, ornament, an<) curious interest, includ- 
ing marbles by Powers, Tborwaldscn, Greenough, anil Canova ; portraits TaylOC 
by Gilbert Stuart. Huntington, and foreign artists, and many other paint- Collection. 
ings ; a large number of bronze objecla and pieces of furniture, including 
Waahingtoo's curd table and other pieces that belonged to eminent miu and a large 
series of poreelain, glass, ivory, and other objects, which are both bistoricallj and artia- 
lically interesting. A special catalogue tor this collection is sold at 1 tints 

The Waggaman Gallery ought surely to be examined by all ciilli Waggfanan 
vated travelers. It is at No, 3300 O Street, Georgetown, anil is easily Gallery. 

reached by either the F Street or Pennsylvania Avenue street car* 
This gallery is the private acquisition of Mr. E. Wu-ggMftwa mA i^Wjkiss. ^.N-ss^ 
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Dumber of fine paiotiDgs, the specialty bein); Dulch water-colors, where the Holland 
ish Btyle and choice of subjects are well exhibited. The most striking and valu- 
able part of tbe collection, boweyer. is undoubtedly that representing Japanese work 
in pottL'iy, stono, and metal. The series of tea jars, antique porcelains, and modeni 
wares, showing rare glazes and the most highly prized colors, is extensive and well 
chosen : and a wonderful array of bronzes and artistic work in other metals ii 



form of swords, sword-guards, bells, utensils of i 
decorative composilions, excites the enthusiasm of c 
The gems of this su- 
ever, are the articles 
collection has few 
which tbe translu- 
carved jade, if noi 
States, are cerln\iily 
large number of 
wood stands of ex- 
other curiosities of 
workmanship, make 

Visitors are ad- 
of each week during 
March, and April, 
o'clock, by paying 
admission toward a 

The Halls of the 
^ven to a perma- 
ancient architectui'c 
to 1318 New York 



Halls Of the sion. 
Aaclents. jector 



"the promol 



of 




forms and capacities, and 
in this department, 
perb cabinet, hon- 
uf jade, in which this 
superiors; amonj; 
cent plaques of 
unique in the United 
unsurpassed, A 
ivory carvings, tesk- 
quisite design. 



this gallery notable, 
mitted on Thursilajs 
January, Februaiy, 
between 11 and 4 
50 cents for eacli 
charitable fund. 
Ancients is the title 
Dent exhibition of 
and art at Noe. 1312 
Avenue. Open V 
to 10 F. M.; admll- 
50 cents. The pro- 
is Mr. P. W. Smith ot 
ton. whohasinvien 
National Galleries 
of History and Art." LeaMiug. by the tlnancial cooperation ot Mr. S. Walker Woodwaid 
of Washington, a large plot of ground, he has reared upon it a building for the con- 
crete exhibition of the life and art of ancient peoples. 

"The trouble with most museums." Mr. Smith asserts, "is that they deal with dead 
things excluiivily when they deal with antiquities at all. A room full of mummiesj^ 
doubtless inti.r<.sting in its way, but I do not believe the stu<lent of ancient hiutoiy geM 
so good a background for his studies from such an exhibition as from one in which Iw 
is actually introduced into tbe midst of the domestic, social, and religious life of tbe 
people of whom he hoe read — their surroundings, in other words, before they becamt 
mummies Wi, gather in museums an endless variety of fragmentary relics, and we call 
that a contiibution to popular education. But how much more can we do toward edu- 
cating the people if we can show them, through their eyes, just what use was made of 
each of these relics while it was still in touch with the life of its period, the part It 
played in the daily activities of its owner, and the influence it presumptively had on 

The ancient nationalities illustrated are Egyptian, Assyrian, OrKCO-Roman, and 
Saracenic peoples. 

The Egyptian Portal is a reproduction of the section of the Hypostyle Hall of 
Karnak in exact sixe of the original ; columns 70 feet high and 13 feet in diameter. It \i 
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e to the Hall of Gods and Eings, more grand in dimensions and beautiful 
Id color than that (the Raulenhof) built by Lepsius in the museum at Berlin, and 
contains twelve decorated columns in three styles — the Lotus Bud. the Paim, and 
Hathor capitals — with wall decorations and the throne pavilion reproduced by Lepsius. 

The Upper Egyptian Hall contains the beautiful interior of an Egyptian house and 
court designed by Racinet. The larger section, 83 feet by 43 feet, is for illustration of the 
arts and crafts of the Egyptians. A dado 72 feet in length displays a facsimile in color of 
the Papyrus of Ani, or Book of the Dead, from the British Museum. On the staircase 
wall is a copy, 10 feet by 7 feet, of Rlchter's " Building of the Pyramids," and adjacent, 
one of like size of Long's "Egj-ptian Feast"; also a cast of the Rosetta Stone. 

The Assyrian Throne Room is gorgeous in blue and gold. A section is walled with 
casts from the Nineveh and Nimroud slabs in the British Museum, and paintings of 
othere. The portal is between the four colossal human-Ueaded bulls found in the Palace 
of Sennacherib. The Throne of Xerxes from Persepoiis is set up, modeled from the 
original in the Louvre, 

The Roman House upon (be ground floor, with entrance from the Hall of Columns, 
covers 10,000 square teet. Its decorations, which cover more than 15,000 square feet of 
surface, are copied in part from the beautiful House of Vettius. This esceeds in size 
and completeness Mr. Smith's well-known House of Panzn in Saratoga. 

The Taberna (shop) occupies the lower floor of the Roman House, and contains 
superb illustrations of Greek vases, full size. Replica copies thereof will be made for 
supplying schools and individuals with models of form and beauty in decoration. 

The Lecture Hall, in Persian style of ornamentation, contains the painting of the 
Grandeur of Rome in the time of Oonstantine, covering more than 500 square feet, after 
the original by Buhlmann and Wagner of Munich. 
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ASSYRIAN THRONE ROOM. HALLS OF THE ANCIENTS. 



The Saracenic Halls are a precise counterpart ot llie beautifui initrior of tlie House 
of Benzaquin in Tangiers, and a liall witli gaiicry plated witli casta ot tracerieB from Itie 
Albambra. 

The Art Gallery is devoted t<) illustrations itf Uoman liistorj-. The walls are sur- 
rounded by 103 platt's from Pinclli's '■Istoria Romana" — engravings in historical order 
from the foundation of Rome. 

Visitors will be attended in the halls by expositors upon the most inUiiesting objects 
and illustrations. Mr. Smitli will speak in explanation, at intervals, to audiences in 
the different halls. A descriptive iiand-book, with fifty illustrations, is Issued for loan 
to visitors, and is also for sale. 

The ultimate object of the construction of the Hall is k> illustrate Mr. Smith's design 
for national Galleries of History and Art according to view annexed. The plan is 
elaborately set forth in Senate Document No. 209 ; over 301) pages, octavo, with more 
than 300 illustrations. It has been published liy unanimous consent of the Senate, and 
can probably be obtained upon request to members of Congress. 



X. 



CHURCHES, CLUBS, THEATERS, ETC. 



Waetiington has a great number of chureliea of every denoini nation and in all 
parte of the city. Only a few of the most conspicuous of these need be mentioned. 
The oldest are Rock Creek Church, near the Soldiers' Home ; Christ 
Church, near the Navy Yard, and St. John's, on Lafayette Square. Ail Episcopal. 
these are Episcopal, and have been elsewhere descrilied. Other prom- 
inent Episcopal churches are : Epiphany (G Street, near Fourteenth), which, like 
several other church societies in tlie city, has a suburban chapel ; the Church of the 
Ascension, at Massacliusetts Avenue and Twelfth Street ; old St. John'^ prominent 
in Geoi^etowo; and St. James', at Massachusetts Avenue and Eiglith Street, N. E., 
on Capitol Hill, very iiighly ritualistic. The Roman Catholics have many fine 
churches and a large influence in Washington, fostered by their universities. Their 
oldest church is St. Aloyslus, at North Capitol and S streets ; and St. Matthew's, 
Rhode Island Avenue near Connecticut Avenue, is probably the most fashionable. 
Congregationalism is represented most prominently by the First Church, at G and 
Tenth streets, which has always been a leader in religious philanthropy, especially 
toward the Freedmen. The Presbyterian churches are among the oldest 
and lai^st. The leading one, perhaps, is the First, whicli remains in Prcsbytcrlaiit 
Four-and-alialf Street, and became famous under thecareof Dr. Byron 
Sunderland, when it was attended by President Cleveland. An offihoot from it 
was the New York Avenue Church, whose big house is so conspicuous in the angle 
between that avenue and H Street at Twelflh. Out of tliis has sprung the Gurley 
Memorial, near Seventh Street and the Boundary ; and tlie Church of tlie Covenant, 
whose gi'Cat square tower is a conspicuous ornament on Connecticut Avenue. Well- 
known Methodist churches 
are the Metropolitan Mem- 
orial, down in Four-and- 
a-half Street ; the Foundry 
Church, at O and Four- 
teentii streels, which Pres- 
ident Hayes attended; and 
the Ilamline, at Ninth and 
P streets. A leading Bap- 
tisE churt-li is Calvary, at 
Eighth and H streets. 

The Sweden borgiang 
liave a white stone build- 
ing at Cor- 
coran and oiBer Dc- 
Sixteeiiih nominations, 
streets; and 
--i the Unitarians, the well- 
known Church of All Souls, 
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Theaters 
and the 
Opera. 



at Fourteenth and L etrcete. The ITniverealtst meeting-house is at Ii and Thir- 
teenth BtroKts. The "Chrintian" Society, of which President Garfield waa a mem- 
ber, worslii]« in its Memorial Chiircli on Vonnont Avenue, lietween S and 
O streets. TliG Lutiieran Jlemorial Church, on Thoniaa Circle, ia foremost in tbsC 
denomination, and the service is in English, Colored cliurchea are numerous, 
chieHy Methodist and Baptiat; in the fomier the etrontceat ia Anbury, at Eleventh 
and K BtreetH, and in the latter the Abyssinian, at Vermont Avenue and R StreeL 
Tlie tlieaters in Waflhington attract the fineet traveling companiea. including occs- 
aioiial grand opera. Tlie newest and most ornate bouse is the Lalayette Square Opera 
House, occupying a liietoric site on Madison Place, Lafayette Square. 
Anotlier large tlieater is tlie (irand Opera House, on Fifteenth Street, 
at the corner of E Street, one block soutli of Pennsylvania Avenue, now 
devot^id to vaudeville. Tlic new National Theater, on I'ennaylvania 
Avenne, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, is of great capacity 
and comfort, and holds the popularity it gained long ago. The Academy of Music if* 
anotlier well-known 
house, at Ninth and 
I) struts. The Col- 
umbia is the newest 
addition toth 
mendable thoalere. 
It is at 1 112 F Street, 
occupving what for 
ra ly I « tt 

II II k n L> 
at 1014 I n 
jl na A 
d B I Bj 




York Aveni 
L and Fifth eireels, 
and in intended for 
the I 

The clubs of the 
capital are notaniong 
its "sights," but 
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should receive a few words. Most prominent among them is the Metropolitan, 
characterized elsewhere. Next in social importance, probably, is the Army and 
Navy, which has a handsome six-story building opposite the south- 
eastern corner of Farragut Square. Its triangular lot has enabled Arfliy and 
the architect to make a series of very charming principal rooms, in Navy Clllb* 
the northwestern front, where the sunshine streams in nearly all 
day. These and the many connecting apartments are luxuriously furnished and 
adorned with pictures, including original portraits of a dozen or more of the 
principal commanders of the army and navy, from Paul Jones to W. T, Sherman. 
Only those identified with some military organization are eligible to membership, 
but the club is very liberal in extending a welcome to visiting militiamen, foreign 
military men, and others suitably introduced. One feature of this club is the 
informal professional lecture given to the members once a month by some expert. 

The Cosmos Club has been referred to elsewhere ; the Columbia Athletic Club is a 
large association of young men, partly social and partly athletic, which has a field in 
the gardens of the old Van Ness mansion. The Country Club, near 
Tenallytown, and the Chevy Chase Club, have already been mentioned, l^inor Clubs. 
Allied to them, within the city, are several clubs of amateur photog- 
raphers, golf playere, bicycle riders, tennis and ball players, and boatmen, Washing- 
ton being a place famous for oarsmen. The two women's clubs must not be for- 
gotten : One is the fashionable Washington Club, on H Street, opposite the French 
Embassy, and the other the Working Women's Club, a purely social organization, 
at 606 Eleventh Street, composed of women who earn their living — physicians, 
journalists, stenographers, etc. Both these clubs give teas, musicales, and other 
feminine entertainments. The Alibi is a coterie of well-fed gentlemen who give 
charming feasts, largely of their own cooking, and cultivate a refined Bohemianism ; 
while the Gridiron is a dining-club of newspaper men, who have a jolly dinner 
among themselves once a month, and an annual spread to which all the great men 
available are invited, and where most of them are good-naturedly guyed. 

The Young Men's Christian Association flourishes here — and in 1898 took posses- 
sion of the fine house and gymnasium built by the Columbia Athletic Club on G 
Street near Nineteenth. 
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OFFICIAL ETIQUETTE AT THE CAPITAL. 

Washington society is distinguished from that of other cities mainly by its semi- 
..(^cial character, and in a manner that is not reproduced in any other capital the world 
/*^ver. The official etiquette which surrounds its social observances is 
^.i^mple, and, although new conditions have tended to make some part Local 

i-^'d the. code complex to those who would wish to see its rules as clearly Society 

..'ifdefined as constitutional amendments, the most important of its cus- Features* 
tome have become laws which are generally accepted. The ever- 
'.ohanging personality of the heads of the executive branches of the Government, and 
',^4it the law-makers themselves, together with that innate hatred for anything partak- 
ing too much of court ceremonial, precedence, etc., which is strong in the average 
. American, were good enough reasons for the last generation in leaving these questions 
* ansettled, and will in all probability even better answer the bustling spirit of the 
present actors upon the social stage. To the stranger who wishes to meet persons of 
national prominence at official gatherings, and to catch, besides, a glimpse of that 
J>lant of slower and more substantial growth — residential society — the path can be 
• made very easy and the way clear. 

The President, as the head of the nation, is entitled to first place whenever he 
mingles in social life. Whether the second plaCe belongs to the Vice-President or to 
.the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court has not been defined any 
dearer than whether the Speaker of the House is entitled to precedence rormalitles 
over members of the Cabinet. In the popular mind, the second place is at the White 
/accorded the Vice-President by virtue of his right of succession to the House* 

' highest office in the gift of the people, by the death, resignation, or dis- 
abliity of the President. Since the passage of the Presidential Succession bill (Janu- 
ary 19, 1886), the Cabinet is given precedence over the Speaker by the same process 
..'•^.of reasoning. 

;.;> The official social season extends from New Year to Ash Wednesday, the first day 
-'•^ of Lent. All the formal hospitalities at the Executive Mansion occur 
£- within this period. On New Year's the President holds a reception. Official 

{.-which b^ns at 11 o'clock and closes at 2 p.m. The Vice-President and Season. 

i .-.the Cabinet are first received and then the Diplomatic Corps ; after that 
l^-body, the Supreme Court, Senators and Members of Congress, officers of the army 
and navy, department chiefs, etc. The last hour is given to the public. 
Daring the season three or more card receptions (known in the early days of 
hite House entertaining as "levees") are held evenings — 9 to 11. 
e first is in honor of the Diplomatic Corps and the others for the Card 

ndieiary, the Congress, and the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Invi- Reception* 
itions are sent to those named, to other officials of the executive and 

ilative departments, and to acquaintances of the President and family among 
dents of the capital and other cities. Diplomats wear either court or military 
iforms and officers of the three branches of the service also appear in uniforms. 
Guests unknown to the doorkeepers should be prepared to ahovi \^\\<"alSss«d.. '\^>fe 
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last reception of the series is for the public. Advance notice is given in the daily 
papers of the date. 

The President is assisted on these occasions by his wife, the wife of the Vice- 
President, and the Cabinet ladies. The state dining-room, at the west end of the 
house, is used as a cloakroom. Having laid aside their wraps, several 
Reception hundred persons are usually assembled in the main corridor when 
Ccrcfliony* the President and wife and the receiving party descend to the Blue 
Room, where these receptions are held. Guests approach the Blue 
Room through the Red Room. Each person announces his or her name to the usher, 
who stands at the threshold of the Blue Room. He repeats it to the army officer 
who stands next to the President and who presents each person to him. The 
President always shakes hands. Another army oflficer standing in front of the Presi- 
dent's wife repeats each name to her. The ladies assisting shake hands with each 
person who offers a hand to them. A knowledge of this fact on the part of stran- 
gers will avoid mutual embarrassment. Some ladies in the ultra-fashionable set make 
deep courtesies to each person instead of shaking hands, when going down the line at 
these receptions, but the custom has not grown in favor. If not invited to join those 
back of the line, guests pass through the Green to the East Room. In this stately 
apartment the gathering assumes its most brilliant aspect. 

In the case of a public reception, persons approach the White House by the 
west gate and a line is formed, which frequently extends as far west as Seventeenth 
Street, those coming last taking their places at the end. After the 
Public threshold of the White House is crossed, the line is a single file through 

Receptions* the vestibule, the corridor, and the Red Room to the Blue Room. As 
in the case of a guest at a card reception, each person announces his or 
her name to the usher, by whom it is repeated to the army officer who makes the pre- 
sentations to the President. These rules are also observed when the wife of the 
President holds a public -reception. 

The state dinners alternate with the levees. The first dinner is given in honor of 
the Cabinet, the second in honor of the Diplomatic Corps, and the third in honor of the 
Judiciary. The President and his wife receive their guests in the East 
Dinner Room, an army officer making the presentations. When the butler 

Forflialities. announces dinner, the President gives his arm to the lady whose hus- 
band's official position entitles her to precedence and leads the way to 
the state dining-room. If a dinner of more than forty covers is given, the table is 
laid in the corridor. 

An invitation to dine with the President may not be declined, excepting where 
serious reasons can be stated in the note of regret. A prior engagement is not con- 
sidered a suflacient reason, and, in fact, nothing less than personal ill-health, or seri- 
ous illness, or a death in one's family would excuse one from obedience to a summons 
to the taMe of the President. 

In conversation, the Chief Executive is addressed as ** Mr. President." In writing 
as **Tbe President of the United States." 

The wife of the President enj-^ys the same privileges as her husband. She receives 
first cals from all and returns no visits. Persons desiring an interview with her 
express their wish by letter. 

As the President and wife may or may not make calls, so it is entirely at 

their option whether or not they accept invitations. For the last ten years the 

Cabinet circle has been the limit, but previous to that the Presidents accepted 

hoapltalities generally. Under no circumstances, however, will either the President 
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or his wife cross the threshold of any foreign embassy or legation, although mem- 
bere of their fomily may do so. 

The hours for the reception of visitors at the Executive Mansion President's 
change with each administration. The house rules are always posted Hours* 

conspicuously at the entrance. Those having business with the Presi- 
dent arrange for interviews with his private secretary, whose proper title is Secretary 
to the President. 

The Vice-President and wife make only first calls on the President and wife. 
They enjoy the same immunity from returning calls. The same courtesy which 
recognizes the members of the Cabinet as in the official fiimily of the 
President, includes the Senatorial circle in the official family of the Vice- 

Vice-President. The Vice-President and wife, therefore, return Sena- President. 
torial calls. They receive on New Year's at their own residence, first 
oflScial callers and then the public. Throughout the season, the wife of the Vice- 
President receives callers on Wednesday afternoons from 3 to 5. In conversation, the 
Vice-President is addressed as " Mr. Vice-President." 

The wife of the Speaker of the House of Representatives receives on Wednesday, 
at the same hours as the Cabinet ladies. The Speaker is addressed as " Mr. Speaker." 

The relative precedence of Cabinet ofiicers has been established by the wording 
of the Presidential Succession bill. It is as follows : The Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, 
the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Cabinet 

Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. The official designation. Precedence* 

preceded by the phrase, " The Honorable " is the correct form in 

writing to any one of them. In conversation, a Cabinet officer is addressed as 
"Mr. Secretary." 

The Cabinet ladies receive the public on stated Wednesday afternoons, during the 
season, from 3 to 5. The name of eacli guest is announced by the butler as the hostess 
is approached. Each hostess is usually assisted, in these formal hospitalities, by a 
number of ladies — young girls predominating. They are expected to address visitors 
and to make their stay pleasant. Callers, except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, do not extend their stay over ten or fifteen minutes, and it Cabinet 
is not necessary that any goodbys should be exchanged with the hrst- Receptions. 
ess when leaving. As these receptions are frequently attended by from 
four to eight hundred people, who for the most part are strangers, the reason for the 
slight disregard of the usual polite form is obvious. No refreshments are now offered, 
which is also a change from the custom which prevailed several years ago. Visitors 
leave cards. 

Callers wear ordinary visiting dress. The hostess and assistants wear high-necked 
gowns, however elaborate their material and make. This fact is mentioned because 
a few years ago the reverse was the case, and low-necked evening dresses were gen- 
erally worn by the receiving party at afternoon receptions. At that period also, men 
frequently appeared on such occasions in full-dress evening suits, swallow-tail coats, 
etc. In fact, full-dress on both men and women was not unusual at the President's 
New Year reception, a dozen years ago, under the impression then 
current that street clothes were not in keeping with a function second to RttlCS fOf 
none in point of ceremony from our standpoint, and which was attended Dress* 

by the Diplomatic Corps in court dress or in dazzling military or naval 
Uniforms. Customs in these matters have changed so entirely that a violation of the 
>ooepted &9iiion makes of the offender a subject for ridicule. The proper costume 
for a wop^an to wear to the President's New Year reception ia her be«.t."^\sxfc\si%'is555sa. 
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with bonnet or liat, the same that she would wear at an afternoon reception. A man 
will dress for the President's New Year reception as he will for any other ceremoni- 
ous daylight event. Neither low-necked gowns nor dress suits are permissible until 
after 6 o'clock. 

The same proprieties of modern custom in dress should be observed when attend- 
ing evening receptions at the White House or elsewhere. Evening dress is impera- 
tive, which, in the case of women, may mean as elaborate or as simple a toilet as the 
wearer may select, but it implies an uncovered head.* Bonnets or hats must not be 
worn. 

By a rule adopted during the first Cleveland administration, the Cabinet ladie3 do 
not return calls generally, but do send their cards once or twice each season as an 
acknowledgment. The Cabinet ladies make the first call upon the ladies of the Su- 
preme Court circle, the families of Senators, and the families of foreign ambassadors. 

Certain days of the week are set apart by custom for making calls upon particular 
groups, and no mistake should be made in this respect. The ladies of the Supreme 
Court families receive callers on Monday afternoons, Congressional 
Calling: families on Tuesdays, the Cabinet families on Wednesdays, and the 

Days* Senatorial families on Thursdays, with the exception of those residing 

on Capitol Hill, who observe the day of that section, which is Monday. 
By virtue of another old custom, Tuesday is K Street day ; Tlmrsday calling day for 
upper H and I streets ; Friday for residents of upper F and G streets, and Saturday for 
Connecticut Avenue and vicinity. Calling hours are from 3 to 6. 

The discussion which has been going on for years, and is now as fiir from settle- 
ment as ever, as to whether Supreme Court Justices and fiimilies pay the first call to 
Senators and families, or vice versa, is only of interest to the stranger as a phase of 
Washington life showing the grave importance given to these points by some ofl5cial 
households and of the absolute indifference with which they are viewed by others. 

The Diplomatic Corps consists of six ambassadors, representing Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Mexico, and twenty -five ministers plenipotentiary, 
of which a circumstantial list will be found at the end of this book. They are ranked 
in the order of their seniority. Each embassy and legation has a corps 
Social of secretaries and attaches. The British Ambassador, Lord Pauncefote, 

Rules in is the dean of the corps, having been the fii"st ambassador appointed. 

Diplomatic Official etiquette as regards the corps has changed since the coming of 
Corps. ambassadors. Ambassadors are given precedence by ministers. By 

virtue of long-established custom, to quote Thomas Jefferson, *' foreign 
ministers, from the necessity of making themselves known, pay the first visit to the 
ministers of the nation, which is returned." Ambassadors claim that they only call 
on the President because that is the habit of European countries. It is generally 
understood that all persons, official or otherwise, pay the first call to the embassies. 
The ladies of the Diplomatic Corps have no special day on which to receive callers, 
each household making its own rules in this respect. 



XII. 

STREETS, SQUARES, AND RESIDENCES. 

The only residence of the President of the United States, in Washington, is the 
Executive Mansion ; but that is rather more uncomfortable than the average Wash- 
ington house in midsummer, and all the later Presidents have been 
iceustomed to seek* a country home during hot weather. President President. 
Lincoln used to live in a cottage at the Soldiers' Home; President 
jrant spent one summer in the same house, and President Hayes occupied it every 
lainmer during his term. 

The Secretary of State lives in his own house, Sixteenth and H streets ; the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury at No. 1715 Massachusetts Avenue; and the Secretary of War at 
!^o. 1G2G Rhode Island Avenue. The Attorney-General and the Post- 
naster-General are on the same block, at No3. 1707 and 1774 respec- Cabinet* 

ively ; the Secretary of the Navy lives at The Portland ; the Secretary 
)f the Interior at The Arlington ; and the Secretary of Agriculture at 1022 Vermont 
\venue. 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller resides in his own house, No. 1801 F Street ; Mr. Justice 
Harlan on Meridian Hill; Mr. Justice Gray at No. 1601 I Street; Mr. 
Justice Brewer at No. 1412 Massachusetts Avenue; Mr. Justice Brown Justices. 
it No. 1720 Sixteen; h Street ; Mr. Justice Shiras at No. 1515 Massachu- 
setts Avenue; Mr. Justice White at No. 1717 Rhode Island Avenue ; and Mr. Justice 
Peckham at No. 1217 Connecticut Avenue. 

Lafayette Square was the name selected by Washington himself for the square in 
front of the Executive Mansion, for which he foresaw great possibilities; but it 
remained a bare parade ground, with an oval race course at its west 
end, until after the disastrous days of 1814. Then, when the White Lafayette 
House had been rehabilitated, a beginning was made by President SQttare. 

Jefferson, who cut off the ends down to the present limits (Madison 
Place and Jackson Place), and caused the trees to be planted. No doubt he had a 
voice in placing theie, in 1816, St. John's — the quaint Episcopal church on the 
northern side — the first building on the square. Madison, certainly, was greatly 
interested in it, and it became a sort of court church, for all the Presidents attended 
worship there, as a matter of course, down to Lincoln's time, and President Arthur 
since. Its interior is very interesting. 

Lafayette Square is now, perhaps, the pleasantest place to sit on a summer morn- 
ing or evening among all the outdoor loitering places in this pleasant city. The 
trees have grown large, the shrubbery is handsome — particularly that pyramid of 
evergreens on the south side — and great care is taken with the flowerbeds; and 
finally, you may see all the world pass by, for this park is surrounded more or less 
^naotely by the homes of the most distinguished ijersons in Washington. 

Two noteworthy stixtues belong to this park. One is the familiar equestrian statue 
of General and President Andrew Jackson, which is the work of Clark Mills, and prob- 
8^bly pleases the populace more than any other statue in Washington, but is ridiculed 
^y the critics, who liken it to a tin soldier balancing himself on a rocking-horae. 

US 
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It was cast at Bla- 
denaburg by Mills 

himself 
Jackson whowaa 
Slatae. given 

cannon 
captured in Jack eon 'a 
campaigns for mate- 
rial, set Dp a Airnace, 
and made the first suc- 
cessful large bronze 
»sting in America. 
Another interesting 
£kct about this statue 
is that the center of 
gravity is ao disposed , 
by throwing the 
weight into the hiud 
quarters, that the 
horse stands poised 
upon ilB hind legs 
without any support 
or the wd of any 
rivets festening it to 
the pedestal. This 
statue Wds erected in 
1853, and unveiled on 
the thirty-eighth an- 
nivereary of the bat- 
tle of New Orleans. 
Its coat waa (50,000, 
part of which was 
paid by the Jackson 
Monument Associa- 
tion. THE LUFAYETTE MEWORIAL IN LAFAVETTE SQUARE. 

The Memorial to Lafiiyette, in the southeiift corner of the ]iark, ia a very t 
affair, and more in the nature of a monument erected by Congrcaa to the ser 

the noble Fienchnjen who lent us tlieir aaaistancc in the Revolii 
Lafayette War. Upon a lofly and handaome pedestal stands a heroic 
l*ICniorial< figure of the Marquis do Lafnyelto, in the uniform of a Con 

general ; while nearer the base, at tlio sides, are statues of Rocli 
and Duportail, of the Fn'nch army, and D'i^slaing and De Grase« of the na 
front is "America" liolding up a aworil to Lafayette. This work is exce 
vigorous and is after modela by two eminent French aculptois, Falguiere and 

Total coat, $50,000. 
Site of Starting at Pennsylvania Avenue and walking north on Madisc 

Lafayette (Fifteen-and-one-half Street), tlie new Lafayette Square Opera 
S<|tiare ia immediately encountered, standing upon a fiimoua site. 1 

Opera House, brick house which it displaced was originally built by Com 

Rogera, but aoon became the filite boarding-house of WaahingI 
aumbered among its gaesta John Adams ; Joha C. Calhoun, the fiery South < 
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iao, while Monroe's Secretary of War and Jackson's Vice-Pieeident^ and Henry Clay, 
when he was Adams' Secretary of State. Then it became the property of the 
Waehington Club, and there assembled the rich and influential young men of the 
.'capital ; Sickles and Key were both members, and the tragedy which associates their 
names took place in front of its door ; later it became the residence of Secretary 
-Beward, and there the deadly assault was made upon him by the aseassin, Payne, 
atthe time of the assassination of Lincoln in 1865. Its next distinguished occu- 
pant vas James G. Blaine, Secretary of Slate in the Harrison administration, and 
there he died. 

The fine yellow Colonial house nest beyond, now occupied by Senator Hanna of 
Ohio, waa formerly owned and occupied by Ogle Tayloe, son of John Tayloe, of the 
Octagon House and Mount Airy, Vii^lnia, who was in the early diplo- 
matic service, and one of the most accomplished Americans of his day. T&ylOC 
All of his rare and costly pictures, ornaments, and curios, including llonsc< 
mnch that had belong d to Commodore Decatur, passed into possession 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery. A later occupant was Admiral Paulding, a son of John 
Paulding, one of the captors of Andre, who suptjressed Walker's filibueterti in Nica- 
ragua. Lily Hammersley, now dowager Duchess of Marlborougii, was born there, 
and some of the moat brilliant entertainments ever given in Washington have been 
■ tttder its roof. One of its latest occu|mntB was \'ife-President Hobart. In the next 
4vo bouses have lived Secretary Windom, Senator Fenton, and Robert G. Ingeraoll. 
;. The gray, mastic-sluccoed hi.use on the corner of U Street, now the 
^temofl Clubhouse, has also known many celebrated characters. It nadlson 
^ I built alraut ISS5, by Richard Cutts, the brother-in-law of the Hoase. 
brilliant and versatile " Dolly " Madison, the wife of Preudent Madi- 

. It came into Mr. Mailison's ]>OKsetsion just before his death, some twenty years 
'kter, and thither liis wife, no longer 
7CiQn|{. but still btautifnl and witty, held 
taatt during her declining years. After 
-Mm. Madison's death this house was 
■Dcmpied by such tenants as Attnrmy- 

{ieneral Crittenden ; Senator William 

C. Preston, afterward a Confederate 

Brigadier ; and Commodore Wilkes, 

commander of the ctilebrated exploring 

expedition, who, in 1801, wiin required 

<o take his quondam near nei^'hbor, 

Slidell, from the British steamer Trent. 

He gave it up when t!ie Civil War broke 

ont, and was followed by (Jen. (j 

B. McClellan, who established here the 

iieadquarters of the Army of the I'o 

mac "A sight of fre'iuuiit oecnrrei 

in those days," remarks Mrs. rxickwoc 

"waa the General with his chief of Ktaff, 

General Marcy, bis aids, Count de Char- 
ties and Comte de Paris, with rrince de 

Joinville at tbeir side, in full military 

costume, mounted, ready to gallop oH 

over the Potomac hills." Now its halls, 

remodeled and extended, are trodden 
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by the feet of men the most famous in the country as the investigators and devel- 
opers of scientific truth. 

Diagonally opposite the Cosmos Club, on H Street, is the square brick Sumner 
House, now a part of the Arlington. Where the main body of the Arlington Hotel 
now stands, there were three stately residences. One was occupied 
SUflincr by William L. Marcy, Secretary of War under President Polk, and Sec- 

HoiISC* retary of State under President Pierce ; and when he retired, he was 

succeeded in this and the adjoining house by the Secretary of State, 
under Buchanan, Lewis Cass, who, like Marcy, had previously held the war portfolio. 
In the third mansion dwelt Reverdy Johnson, minister to England ; and there 
Presidents Buchqj^an and Harrison were entertained prior to their inauguration; 
and there Patti, Henry Irving, President Diaz of Mexico, King Kalakaua, Dom 
Pedro, and Boulanger found seclusion. 

The great double mansion adjoining the Sumner and Pomeroy residence (miitedas 
the H-street front of the hotel) was built by Matthew St. Clair Clarke, long clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and afterward became the British Legation. Here lived & 
Bulwer Lytton, and his not less famous son and secretary, "Owen Meredith," now Lad 
Lytton,who is supposed to have written here his most celebrated poem,"Lucile." In later 
years the house was occupied by Lord Ashburton, who, with Daniel Webster, dnfled 
the "Ashburton treaty," which defined our Canadian boundary. A still later oecor 
pant was John Nelson, Attorney-General in Tyler's Cabinet; and it is now the hfioka 
of Mrs. Margaret Freeman. On the corner of Sixteenth Street is St. John's Episoopil 
Church ; and, passing for the present other newer residences, another old landmark 
calls for si>ecial attention. This is the Decatur HouFe, £Eicing the square 
Decatur on Seventeenth Street, at the corner of H, and easily recognized by its 

House* pyramidal slate roof. This, which was the first private residence on the 

square, was constructed at the close of the War of 1812, by CommaDder 
Stephen Decatur, the hero of Tripoli, and one of the most popular men of the time. 
He was the author of the maxim — more patriotic than righteous — uttered as a toast: 
"My country — may she always be right ; but my country, right or wrong!" His 
house was adorned with a multitude of trophies, gifts from foreign rulers, and rare 
knickknacks picked up in all parts of the world ; and here he was brought to die after 
his duel with Commodore Barron in Bladensburg, in 1820. Afterward it was occupied 
by the Russian minister, and then by Henry Clay, when he was Secretary of State 
under John Quincy Adams. When Martin Van Buren succeeded him, he took this 
house and cut the window in the south wall, in order that he might see the signals 
displayed from the White House by "Old Hickory," whom he worshiped. He in 
turn gave up the house to his successor, Edward Livingston, a brother of Chancellor 
Robert Livingston of New York, whose wife was that Madame Moreau whose wed- 
ding in New Orleans was so romantic, and whose daughter Cora was the reigning belle 
of Jackson's administration, as this house was its social center. Two or three foreign 
ministers and several eminent citizens tilled it in succession, and gave brilliant parties 
at which Presidents were guests, the most recent of whom was Gen. E. F. Beale, 
under whose grandfather Decatur had served as midshipman. General Beale died in 
1894, and his widow now dwells in this storied old mansion. 

A few rods south, next the alley, is another house famous in the past. It is one of 
the navy traditions that it was built by Doctor Ewell of tha(; service, 
Ewdl and occupied by three Secretaries of the Navy, one of whom was the 

House. talented Levi Woodbury; then it was the home of Senator Ri vfs of Vir- 

ginia, grandfather of the novelist, Amelie Rives (Chandler), #nd afler- 
waixl of Gen, Daniel Sickles, whose tragedy is indelibly associated with thi« beautiAil 
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locality. Vice-President Colfax was a 
still later tenant, and then the house 
passed into possession of the late Wash- 
ington M(;Lei£D, editor of the Cincinnati 
Enijuirer, whose daughter, wife of Ad- 
miral Ludlow, now resides there. 

In this same row. No. 32, the former 
residence of William M. Marcy, Secre- 
tary of War, and afterward Secretary of 
State (1853-57), ia now the home of Mrs. 
R. H. Townsend, daughter of the late 
William L. Scott of Erie, Pa. Gen. J. 
G. Parke, who commanded the Fifth 
Army Corps, and was Chief-of-ataff to 
Burnside, resides in No. 16; and No. 6 ie 
the residence of Mrs. Martha Seed, sister 
of the lat« Admiral Dahlgren. Lovers 
of trees will take notice of 
the row of Chinese gingko CllgkO 

trees, which shiide the Trees. 

sidewalk opposite this 
row of houses, on the western margin . 
of Uie square. 

Fourteentli street will make a good 
starling-pomt for a ramble in search of 
the hihtoric, picturesque, and personal 



ealurea of Washington's streets and sqiuires. It is the great north -and-south line of 

ravel, extending far out into the high northern suburb of Mount 

Pltasant. Franklin Square, between Fourteenth and Thirteenth, and rranklla 

I uid K etreets, comprises ahout four acres, densely shaded, and is a StlOare. 

ivorite place of resort in summer evenings. In its center is the spring 

of excellent water from which the Wiilte House is suppUed, and where there is 

t public drinking fountain. The Fnmklin schoolhouse overlooks the square on 

tlie east, an<l the Hamilton and Cochran hotels ai-c just above it on Fourteenth 

Street. The church on the next corner ( L Street) is All Souls [Unitarian), diagonally 

Jppoeite which is the Portland. This brings you to Thomas Circle, in the center 

sf which is J. Q. A. Ward's bronze statue of Gen. George H. Tliomaa, the " Rock 

if Chickamauga" and hero of Nsishville, which was erected, with great ceremony, 

a 1879, by the Society of the Array of the Cumberland, which paid 140,000 for 

:he design and the casting. The pedestal, wh" I bears tl e 1 ronzc in- 

ignia of the Armyof theCumherlatid, and its rna e tall mpq were ThOllias. 

amished by Congress, at an expense of $25,000 Tl e atat e s itself 

■ineteen feet in height, and is finely modeled bit ma } adn irers of this sturdy, 

inassuming commander regret that in his repre entatio tl ere s not more man and 

Cffi horse. 

Northwest of Thomas Circle, in frontof LutI enn M mor al Church, stands one of 
he most artistic statues in the city, erected by the Lutheran Church 
>f America to Martin Luther. It was cast in Germany from the fame LllbCfp 

nolds as Rietschel's cenlerpiece of the celebrated memorial at Wurms, 
utd expresseB the indomitable attitude of the great reformer on all questions of coo- 
Kieiice. This statue is eleven feet in height and cost $10,000- 
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Fourteenth Street above this point has nothing of special interest, but is a hand- 
some anrl busy highway; and its extension on the elevated ground of Meridian Hi//, 
north of the city boundary, is rapidly being settled upon by important people. The 
gray stone castle, surrounded by large grounds, at the foot of the hill on the right, is 
called " Belmont,'^ and belongs to A. L. Barber, owner of the Trinidad asphalt mines. 
Mrs. Greneral Logan lives at Calumet Place, two blocks east, on the street north of 
'* Belmont," where she has a cabinet of relics of her famous husband which is fre- 
quently visited by veterans of the war. Mr. Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court 
resides on the opposite side of the street, two blocks north, at Euclid Place. 

Following H Street from Fourteenth westward. No. 1404, now known as the Els- 
mere Hotel, was for many years the residence of the late Zachariah Chandler. The 
Shoreham Hotel, the Colonial Hotel, and the Columbian University occupy the other 
corners, the new Law School of the latter conspicuous on H Street. 

The Columbian University is one of the oldest and best-equipped schools of higher 
learning r.t the capital. It has a preparatory school and departments of undergrad- 
uate and postgraduate academic studies; special courses in science 
Columbian (Corcoran Scientific School), of medicine and dentistry, and of law. Its 
University. endowments now amount to about $1,000,000, and its faculty and list of 
lecturers include a large number of men in public life, from certain 
justices of the Supreme Court down. This is particularly true of the Corcoran Scien- 
tific School, where the lecturers are all men identified with special investigations at 
the Smithsonian, Geological Survey, or in some of the technical branches of tlie Army 
or Navy. This university, which was aided at the beginning by the Government, 
has always had access to and made great use of the libraries and museums which 
abound here and are of so great educational value. 

Continuing our notes westward along H Street : Gen. Chauncey McKeever, U. S. A., 
lives at No. 1508, and on the left-hand corner, at Madison Place, is the Cosmos Gub. 

The Cosmos Club is a social club of men interested in science, of whom Washing- 
ton now contains a greater number, and, on the average, a higher grade, than any 
other city. This is due to the employment and encouragement given 
Cosmos Clttb. by the Smithsonian Institution, Agricultural Department, Geological 
and Coast Surveys, Fish Commission, Naval Observatory, technical 
departments of the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, and two or three univer- 
sities. This club may therefore be considered the intellectual center of the non- 
political life of the capital, and at any one of its delightful Monday evenings, half 
a hundred men of high attainments and wide reputation may be seen, and the 
conversation heard is, in its way, as interesting and inspiring as anything to be 
listened to in the land. The historic old house has been somewhat modified, chiefly 
by the addition of a large hall, which may be shut ofl" from the remaining rooms 
and used as a meeting-room ; and there the Philosophical, Biological, Geographic, and 
kindred societies hold their meetings on stated evenings. 

The Arlington Hotel, including the former residences of Senators Sumner and 
Pomeroy, is diagonally opposite the Cosmos; and next beyond is the "Bulwer 
House," and then St. John's Episcopal Church. All these face Lafayette Square and 
have been elsewhere described. On the farther corner of Sixteenth Street, opposite 
St. John's, is the beautiful home of Col. John Hay, President McKinley's Secretary 
of State, the author of ** Little Breeches," and, with Mr. Nicolay, of the principal 
biography of Lincoln. The yellow house. No. 1607, next beyond, was built and for 
many years occupied by Cora. Richard Stockton, who added to a glorious naval record 
in the Mediterranean and West Indies the establishment of American rule in Cali- 
fornJa in 1845. Later it was tenanted by Slidell, who, with Mason, was sent by the 
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ftin/ederate government to England aa a c. mmiBBioner, but was captured on the Trent 

by his quondam neighbor, Commodore Wilkes, who then lived in the 

present home of the Cosmos Club ; it was the rewidence of Mr. I^mont StOCktDD 

when Secretary of War. The adjoining house on the corncT of Seven- HOOSC* 

teenth Street — which was for many years the residence of the late 

W. W. Corcoran, the philanthropic banker, to whom the city owes the Corcoran 

Gallery, the Louise Home, and other enterprises and benefactions — ia another of 

the famous homes of old Washington, and has been the residence of several men of 

note, including Daniel Webster. It was occupied by Senator Calvin S. Brice during 

the later years of his life, and is now the home of Senator Depew of New York. 

Croaaing Connecticut Avenue, tlie corner house ia that of the Ute Admiral Sha- 
brick, opposite which {on Seventeenth), facing the square, is the ancient Decatur 
House. Next beyond, Ko. 1621 H Street, is the residence of Judge J. C. Bancr -tt 
Davis, the diplomat, now reporter of the Supreme Court. In the old-fashioned aqu are 
house adjoinhig it, to the west, George Bancroft spent the last twenty 
years of bis life.and completed his History of the United States. BHilcroft 

The Rich- Hdusc. 

mond, on 

the corner of Seventeenth 
Street, is a popular family 
hotel. The Albany, oil the 
other side, is an apartment 
house for gentlemen ; and 
on the southwest corner ia 
the MetKipolilan Club, the 
largeat, wealthiest, and 
niost fashionable club in 
WaNiiington, one rule of 
which is that members of 
the foreign diplomatic ser- 
vice, resident in Washing- 
ton, are ej: officio members 
or the club, and need only pay stipulated dues in order to take advantage of its privi- 
leges. This block on H Street between Seventeenth and Eighteenth strc'ets is femiliariy 
hnown aa the Midway Plaisance. Adjoining the Metropolitan Club are 
club chambers for gentlemen, and the large yellow house, next west- ClBbS. 

Ward, was the home of Admiral Porter, of the United States Navy. It 
is now the French Embassy. The Milton and Everett are family apartment houses; 
and No. 1739 was the reaidence of t!ie late William A, Richardson, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, and afterward Chief Justice of the Court of Claims. 

In this neighborhood dwelt many old Wasliington families and some modern 
notabilities. The Everett House, on the southeast coi'ner of Eighteenth and G, is 
historic. It was built and occupied by I-kiward Everett of Massaehu- 
Betts, when Secretary of State under Fillm"n'. Afterward it was the EvCfCtt 

home of Jefferson Davis, when Secretary of War, after his marriage HOMSCi 

with his second wife. He continued there durhig hia term as Secretary 
of State, but not after he returned to the Senate. Ilia auccessor in the house was 
another traitor in high place, Jat'ob Thonipson, Buclianan.'B Secretary of tlie Interior, 
who became a member of the Confederate Cabinet in 18CI. Then followed Capt. 
Henry A.Wise, a well-known officer of the navy, after whom the medical dflQartmftnJt 
of the navy used the iouse for many years. 
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The Wirt House is a few rods to the I 
east of the Edward Everett house, on 
G, between Seventeenth and Kighteenlli, 
on the south side. It is so called because 

that eminent jurist lived 
Wirt House, here twelve years, during | 

the ad niinist rati Otis o f : 
Monroe and J. Q. Adams. Mrs. Lock- 
wood tells U3 that it is not known who I 
built the house, but that it was occupied 
at the beginning of the century by Wash- 
ington's private secretary. Col. Tobias 
Lear, a Revolutionary oHicer, who was 
the commis ioner that concluded tlie 
peace with Tripoli. Wiit was United 
States Attorney-tieneral from 1R17 to 
1829. His gardens were lai^e and beauti- 
ful, for his wife was exceedingly fond of 
flowers and was the author of "Flora's 
Dictionary." Tiie most brilliant enter- 
tainmenls of that day were given here, 
until Jackson's time, when it was sold 
and occupied laler by a succession of ^"^ 
Cabinet oflicera and high functionaries, one o 
of Wales under its roof. During or after the w 
Signal Corps ; and there the present weatlie 
chief signal officer and arctic exploi 
1914 G Street. 

Going westward on I Street from Fourteenth Street, the first house on the i^ht is 
owned and occupied by .lolin W. Foster, the diplomat, who was Secretary of State 

under Harrison and, later, advisory counsel to China in her settlement 
i Street. witli Japan, The large brick liousc adjoining is the Mexican Legation. 

Cliief Justice Waite lived in the house beyond the alley, now occupied 
by the widow of ex-Governor Swann. Tlie lirownstone mansion at No. 1419 is the 
residence of John W. Thompson, president of the National Metropolitan Bank. 
Senator Chandler of New Hampshire Uves in No, 1-12I, once the residence of Caleb 
Cushing. The soutlicaHt corner of Fifteenth and I gtreetn is the Chamberlin Hotdi 
which occupies tbr(ie houweH that formerly lielonged to Fernando Wood, es-QoTenU' 
Swann of Maryland (who placed in one of them two Thorwaldsen mantels from tbt 
Van Ness mansion), and JameH G.Blaine, who lived there when Speaker of tb* 
House of Representatives. Opposite Chamlicrl ill's;, on the southwest corner (NclSW 
I Street), Hamilton Fish lived when he was Secretary of State, and it is now the ni- 
dence of Jolin McLean, of the Cincinnati Eii'/'drer. The=e houses &ce OpOO 
McPherson Square, one of the most finished of the city's smaller parks. 

The noble equestrian statue that graces this srjuare was erected by the Armyirf 
the Tennessee to its commander, James B, McPherson, who was killed at Atlaal*; 

and it was his successor. Gen. Jolin A. Ixigan, who made tbe 
McPherson dedicatory oration, when, amid a great military display, tbie statue 
Statue. was unveiled in 187G. The sculptor was Louis T. Robisso, and 

the sfatue was composed of cannon captured in Georgia. The 
cost iFas about $50,000. 



gave a dinner to the PrinM 
ame the office of the Army 
ras developed. The preeent 
, Gen. A. W. Greely, resides near, at No, 
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Hanj fine residences and holele face this equare, and Vennonl Avenue paeaea 
fliroagh it toward the northenst. 

Continuing westward, No, 1535 I Street \e tlie residence of Jamea G. Berret, who 
»as mayor of Washington dnring the Civil War. Mr. Justice Gray lives iii No. 1601; 
No. 1600'is the home of Mrs. Tuckernian, tlie widow of a New York 
banker; No. 1617 was the residence of tlie late Geortie W. Biggs, and StorlCd 

is now occupied by his daughters ; 1710 is the Women's Club ; 1707 is HOOSCS. 

the tesideDce of Mrs. Stanley Matthews ; Pay master- GeJieml Watmough 
of the navy lives in No. 1711, and John A. Kasson in No. 1726. No. 1731 is a famoua 
hwse, having been occupied by Mr. Frelinghuysen wiicn he was Secretary of State, 
William C. Whitney, Cleveland's iirst. Secretary of the Navy, and John Wanatnaker, 
when he was Poatm aster-Gen cr.il ; it is now owned and occupied by S. S. Howlund, a 
■Oo-lo-Utw of the late August Uelmont. In No. 1739, at the corner of Eighteenth 
Street, reades Harriet Lane Johnson, who presided at the White House during the 
Boclianan administration. Gen. T. 11. Rucker, U.S..\., a prominent officer in the 
Civil War, and fether of the widow of General Sheridan, lives at No. 2005; Admiral 
Selfridge dwells at No. 2013 ; Gen. Robert Macfeely, U.S.A , at No. 2015 ; and Prof. 
Cleveland Abb6, the meteorologist, at No. 2018. 

Following K Street westward from Twelfth Street, the first house on the southwest 
corner is the parsonage of the New York Avenue I'resbyterian Church, occu|)ied by 
the Rev. Mr, RadclifFe, In No. 1:^05 nisides A. S. Solomun, the almoner of Baron 
Hirsch, the Jewish philanthropist. Number 1301 wiit* once the residence of Roscoe 
Conkling; No. I3I1 was built by Ben Holldsiy, who operated the i>ony express across 
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the continent for many years before the 
conKtruction of the Union Pacific Raj'l- 
ivay ; No. 1313 was formerly the home 
of Robert G. Ingersoll; cx-SecretBiy 
Jihii Shurman lives at No. 1321; and 
1325 was, during the war, Ihe resideiiw 
of Secretary PMwin M. Stanton; Juhn 
G. Carlisle lived at No. 1426; Admiral 
Worden, the commander of the Monitor 
during her fight wilh the Merriniac, 
lived at No. 1428, and Senator GoriiiBii 
nt No. 1432. The large house at Hie 
.■orntT of Vei-mont Avenue and KStreel 
s l('iip*d by Jefferson Levy, the He' rfW 
nciLihcr of Conpn'sa fr.mi New York, 
and tlie lirounstone front adjoining is 
I the lemp mry headquarters of the At- 
torn ev- General. Representiitive Hittut 
Illinois lives at No. 1507 ; MrH. B. II. 
^Viirder at No. 1.51.5 ; and the new yellow 
he corner of Sixteenth fstreet is (be home of the widow of George 
W. Cliiltia of I'hiliidelphia. The bouse at the southeiist corner of 
On K Street. K anil Sixtoenlb sIrc'elH, another of Richardson's productions, k 
occnpit'd by the widow of Nicholas AndLTson of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Hitcbcck, t^ecretiiry of the Interior, lived in N<i, lliOl ; Senator Wetmore of Rhode 
Ifland in No. 1009 ; the Rev. Dr. McKini, nx-tor of Kpiphiiny Church, at No. 1821 ; 
Senator Matthew (Inay in No. 1620 ; .Teinrne B majmrte, the groat-graiidnephew of 
Napoleon, inNo. 1627 ; ex.Senator Miirpby of New York in No. 1701, and Titiaii J. 
Coffey, an ex-Secretary of the Navy, lived in No. 1713. " Little Lord Fauntleroy" 
was written in the houEP at No. 1730, which was then the residence of Dr. Swan 
M. and Mrs. Frances IlodKHOn-Burnctt — the former a distinguished oculist, 
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and the latter the ? 

SixteenthStreet, which 
starts from Lafayette 
Square, opposite the White 

Houae, is 
Executive sometirnea 
Avenue. known as 

Executive 
Avenne. St. John's Church 
is on the right, at the cor- 
ner of H Street, and the 
residence of Secretaiy John 
Hay on the left. At the 
northwest corner of I 
Street Mr. Justice Gray 
of the Supreme Court Tr- 
ades, and back of him is 
The Gordon, a ^mily 
Jiotel; Ho. 930 is the home 
oyJMiy: GeorgeM. Wiieeier, 
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U. R A., who conducted the "surveyB west of the 100th meridian" with which 
hit name is identified. Senator Hale of Maine lives at No. 1001 ; Suif^n-General 
Sternberg of the army, at No. 1019; Senator Proctor of Vermont at the northeast 
comer of L Street, and E. F. Andrewa, the artist, at No. 1232. Passing Scott Circle, 
ei-iEtepreaentative Huff of Pennsylvania resides at No. 1323 ; tlie Rev. Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, rector of St. John's Church, at No. 1325; Senator Foraker of Ohio, 
•11500; W. G. Gurley, a Washington banker, at No. 1401; Mr. Justice Brown of 
the Supreme Court, at No. 1720; Gen. Rufua Saxton, U. S.A., at No. 1821, and other 
equally famous people on both aides. The conspicuous brownatone " castle " on 
high ground at the end of Sixteenth Street, on the left, is the home of ex-Senator 
Henderson, of Missouri. 

Maaaachusetta Avenue ieone of the Anest streets in the city, and a great promenade. 
It stretches parallel with Pennsylvaaia Avenue from Hospital Square, on the Anacostia 
River, northwestward through Lincoln Square, Stanton Square, Mount 
Vernon Square — a pretty little park where New York Avenue crosses Hassachll- 
Eighth and K streets, three blocks north of the Patent Office — Thomas sCttS Avenue. 
Circle, Scott Circle, Duiwnt Circle, and Decatur Circle, where it bends 
slightly and is extended through the elt^nt suburb on the l>anka of Rock Creek, and 
BO out to the hilly region north of Georgetown. An excellent view of this stately 
boulevard can be obtained at its junction with Twelfth Street, which is one of the 
highest points in Washington. Ascension Episcopal Church fills the northwest 
corner at this crossing. Robert Hinkley, the artist, lives in No. 1310; Mr. Justice 
Morris of the District Supreme Court, in No. 1314 ; J. Stan ley -Brown, private secre- 
tary of the late President Garfield, and "Molly" Garfield, his wife, in No. 1318. Mr. 
E. Francis Riggs resides at No. 1311, and the widow of Admiral Dahlgren in No. 1325; 
No. 1330 is the Legation of Chile, and the large square house at the junction of M 
Street and Vermont Avenue, fkcing 
Thomas Circle, is the home of ex -Justice 
Wiley, oftheDistrictSupreme Court. Mr. 
Justice Brewer lives at No. 1412, Senator 
Cuilom at No. 1413, S, H. Kauffman, pro- 
prietor of the Evening Slar, at No. 1421. 
Tije large red-brick house, No. 1435, is 
the German Embassy. Tlie brownstone 
building surrounded by large grounds, 
on the south side of Massacluisetls Avenue 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, 
is the Louise Home. It was 
founded by the late W. W, LouisC Honc. 
Corcoran, and iiearlyali its 
inmates are widows of ex-Confederate 
officers belonging to the urisiocraey of the 
South, wiio lost their fortunes during the 
war. Nearly o|)poaite it was the home of 
the late I*rof. Spencer F. Baird, long 
United States Fish Coniiniasionerand Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The familiar name for Scott Circle, the 
localityaroundthestatueof General Scott, 
at the junction of Miussachusetts and 
Rhode Island avenues, Sixteenth and N 
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streets, ie "Calamity Circle," because every person who built a house there died 
shortly aflerward, or met with misfortune. 

This equestrian statue of Gen. Winfield Scott, the victor in the Mexican War, wai 
erected in 1874. "It was modeled by H. K. Brown, and cast in Philadelphia from 
cannon captured in Mexico. Its total height is fideen feet, anditawst 
ScOttStatlC. wast20,000. The pedestal is of granit« fmm Cape Ann quarries,and 
is c )mposed of five huge hlocks, said to be the largest ever qtiarried in 
the United States. The cost of the pedestal was about (25,000. General Scott is rep- 
resented in the uniform of his rank as Lieu ten ant-General," 

The lar^ house at the jutiction of N .Street and Massachusetts Avenue is the resi- 
dence of Supreme Justice Shii-as. The mansion to the northward, between N Street 
and Rhode Island Avenue, was erected by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, and after several years was sold to Levi P. Morton, who occupied it while 
he was Vice-Presideiit. The square brick house at the northeast corner of Siiteenlh 
Street was built by Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania, and sold to Mr. D. P. Mo^n, 
a New York banker, whose widow and family still reside there. On the opposite 
side of Sixteenth Street the late William Windom lived while he was a Senator 
from Minnes fa and Secretary of the Treasury ; it is now owned and occupied by 
Charles A. Munn, formerly of Chicago. The house adjoining belongs to StikoD 
Hntchina. E. Kurtz Johnson, a banker, built and died in the house at the westero 
corner of N Street. Continuine westwaril on Maasachusetta Aveiine, 
Flic Mr. Spoflbrd. of the Library of Congress, lives at No. 1621 ; No. 1637 is 

ResidOICes. the residence of the widow of the late Senator Vance of North Caro- 
lina. The Attorney -General at No. 1707 ; the Secretary of the Treasury 
at No. 1715 ; Beriah Wilkins, of the Washington Post, in No. 1709 ; Senator Loilge of 
Massachusetts, in No. 1765. The castellated house opi>osite belongs to tlie widow of 
the late Belden Noble, and is occupied by the Spanish Legation. Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles lives near by at No. 1736 N Street; the Postmaster-General lives at No. 1774; 
Senator Fairbanks of Indiana lives at No. 1800; Mrs. Wadsworth of Geneaeo, New 
York, owns the large house on the tri- 
angle opposite. The lat^ mansion of flre- 
hrick on P Street, back of it, is occupied 
by William J. Boardman of Clevelard, 
Ohio. Passing beyond Dupont Circle, No. 
1915, adjoining the "Stewart Castle." is 
the residence of Paymaster Micliler, of 
the navy, and on thecorner opposite lived 
for many years the late Mrs. Craig Wads- 
worth, who was a leader of Washington 
society; No. 2013 is the residence of 
Charies M. Ffoulke, and the hall which 
adjoins it on the east wa.'* built to exhibit 
his collection of tapestries, which is one 
of the finest in the world. On the oppo- 
site sideofthestreet, in the 
Blaine rear of the Blaine liouse. 

House. Miss Grace Denio Litch- 

field, the novelist, resides. 

Number 2100 is the residence of B, H. 

Warner, a Washington banker, and the ^ residence of mhs, U. s. grant. 
Jaige tnangion at Tio. 2122 was erected by '' 3111 Mauuh^iMtti Av«nu<, H.W. 
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tlie late Mrs. Patton, who inherited a 
fortune gained by her husband in the 
mines of Xevada ; it ia now occupied hy 
her four daughters. No. 2111, on the 
opposite Bide of the street, was erected 
bj es-Senator Edmunds of Vermont, 
and was sold by him in 1895 to the 
widow of General Grant, who now 
resides there with her daughter, Mrs. 
Nellie Sartorie. The lai^ stone chateau, 
in French style, is the residence of Mrs. 
Riebard Townsend, 

Connecticut Avenue, from H Street 
to the boundary, is the Simday afternoon 
promenade. Starting norttiward upon 
our survey at Lafayette Square, where 
the gardens of the old Webster house fill 
the comer at the right, No. 814 was the 
■eaidence, after theCivil War, of Admiral 
IVilkes, and is Still occupied by his 
iimily. Ju8t beyond la Farragut Square, 
. small, prettily planted park, in the 
enter of which is a statue to the hero 
f Mobile Bay and the Missiesippi forts. 

This statue of Farragut represents 

im as standing upon the dock of his ' Slieel. n. W. By M™. Vinme Rsam Hone. 

t^ship Hartford, from whose propeller the metal of which the statue is com- 
osed was taken, and was cast in 1880, after raoduis by Mrs. Lieu- 
mant Hoxic, then Miss Vinnic Ream. It cost $25,000, and was fATtCigtlt 
edicated in April, 1881, many of Farragut's old shipmates taking StatOC. 

art in the ceremonies. 

The large gray house on the next corner (numbered 1705 K Street! was originally 
le residence of Alexander B. Shepherd, tlie rebuilder of Washington. It was for 
any years the Russian Legation, and is now owned and occupied by Mrs. McLean, 
be houses back of it are usually occupied by atlachesof the different legations. The 
rge brick building at the corner of L Street, on the right, is a Cath<)lic school for 
ris ; and the yellow house on the opposite ci;rner of De Sales Street is the Grafton 
otel. Col. John M. Wilson, Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
aides at No. 1141 ; Senator Wolcott of Colorado, at No. 1221, and Prof Thomaa 
^ileon, anthropologist of the Smithsonian Institution, at No. 1218. The handsome 
one church, with the lai^ square tower, is the Presbyterian Church 
-; the Covenant. On the opposite corner, to the north, is the British BHllsh 

mbasBy. This is one of the few legations in Washington that are Embassy. 
*ned, and not rented, by their governments, the others being those of 
OBtria, Brazil, Germany, Japan, and Korea. It occupies the site, curiously enough, 
r the first and only cricket club at the capital, which ceased to play many years 
;o. On the point between Connecticut Avenue and Eighteenth Street stands the 
eidence of Commander William H. Emory, U. S. N., now occupied hy ex- 
epresentative Reyburn of Philadelphia. The Austrian Government occupies No. 
107 as the residence for its L^ation. Inspector-General Breckenridge, U. S. A., 
ivella Rt No. 1314; Admiral Carter at No. 1316; the &mily of the late Gar- 
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diner G. Hubbard at No. 1328, and Pnif. A. Graliam 
houses arc ujjon Dupont Ciri'li'. 

This pretty circular jwirk occupies tlie interior of the apace made by the inlersec- 
tion here of Connecticut, Massachusetts, aiid New Hampshire avenues, and P and 

Nineteenth streets. In its center slajids the bri)nze statue of Admirak^ 
Dapont Samuel F. Dupont, a popular officer of the navy during the Civil War_. 

Circle. which wasdesifuedhyLannt Thompson, cost $10,000, and was unveilei^fc- 

in 1884. Paasin;; beyond Dupont Ciri^le. the large red-brick house t< m 

the westward, on the point between P Street and Massachusetts Avenue, was erecte(^M 
by the late James G. Blaiiie when he was Secretary of State in Garfield's Cabinet ; i"^t 
still belongs to his estate, hut is <iccii])ied by Mrs. Weatinghouse of Pittsbui^, Thesis 
gray house. No. 8, is known as Castle Stewart. It wom for many yeara the Chines^^ 
ligation, and there was given the fjimims hall, in 18H((, when Washington was scan- — 
dalixed by scenes of social riot. It is now tlie residence of its owner, Senator Stewai- ^ 
of Nevada. The big cream -col oreil house, with the lofty pillared portico, at No. 140*13 
New Hauiiraliire Avenue, opposite, la the home of the wealthy merchant, L. Z. Leitei — » 
formerly of Chicago, whose daughter married Lord Curzon, the viceroy of India. N(^ - 
1611 Connecticut Avenue ia the home of Mra. Colton, whose husband was formerly' 
treasurer of the Central Pacific Railroad, Francis B. Colton lives i*'' 
the English basement house, a little farther north. The large brownston^ 
residence at the point between Connecticut Avenue and Twentietti 
Street is the winter home of Itlr. Perkins, of Boston ; the brick house, 
e home of Lyman Tiffany ; the Belgian Legation is at 1716^ and Williain 
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E.Cartia, the newspaper writer and author of manjr books of travel, lives at No. 1801, 
St the comer of S Street. The little chapel on the hill above is St. Margaret's (Epis- 
copal). The Chinese Legation is at the corner of Eighteenth and Q streets. 

"Connecticut Avenue Extended" is the name applied to this street where, beyond 
Bock Greek, it resumes its straight course. It leads directly to Chevy Chase, and bide 
&ir to become the highway of one of the best of the future suburban districts. 

On Rhode Island Avenue. The widow of Cliief Justice Waite lived at No. 1816, 
just west of Scott Circle; and the widow of Greneral Sheridan at No. 1617, across the 
way ; No. 1626 is the home of Etihu Root, Secretary of War, and at No. 1610, Mr. 
Olney, formerly the Secretary of State resided. No. 1741 is the historic bouse [>re- 
lented to Admiral Dewey and tranafferred by him to his wife. The email "circle," 
It Vermont Avenue and P Street, is named Iowa, and is ornamented by a statue of 
Sen. John A. L<%an, surinountinK a briinze pedestal. 

Hew Hampshire Avenue is a long street nearly parallel with Vermont Avenue, 
reaching from the Potomac northeast to the boundary at the head of Fifteenth Street, 
lad then extended through the distant suburb of Brightwood. There 
li a pretty triangle where it crosses Virginia Avenue; and where it 
aomea Pennsylvania, K, and Twenty-third streets is a park named 
ffMhington Circle. An equestrian bronze statue of Washington, 
modeled and cast by Clark Mills, was erected here long ago, at a cost of 
150,000. The artist is said to have intended to represent him as he appeared at the 
tatttle of Princeton. 

Some distance above this, the triangle, at the junction of the Avenue N and 
Iwentieth Street, is covered by the residence of Dr. Guy Fairfax Whiting. Christian 
Heurich, who owns the brewery a block below, lives at No. 1307. Paymaster-General 
Stewart, United Slates Navy, resides at No. 1315 ; Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, widow of the 
late Senator from California, and famous for her charities, at No. 1400; and the 
widow of the late " Sunset " Cox at No, 1408. North of Dupont Circle the Leiter 
mansion is conspicuous, and that of W. C. Whittemore, another retired Chicago 
merchant, is on the next corner, at No. 1526. The large, white house opposite this is 
the home of Lieut, Richardson Clover, United Stales Navy. TEie Rev. P. Van Wycfc, 
a retired chaplain of t!ie navy, lives at No. 1601 ; RepreJentative Dalzell of Pennsyl- 
vania, at No. 1605 ; and Thomas Nelson Page, the novelist, on the corner of R Street. 
Some notable residences, away from the district surveyed above, should be men- 
tioned. The officers atbiched lo the 
Navy Yard, to the Washington Bar- 
racks and to the cavalry x>ost et Fi)rt 
Meyer, dwell at these stations in the 
more or less cozy quarlera pnn-ided by 
tlie Government for them. Senator 
Morgan of Alabama lives in a brown- 
stone house opposite the First Pies- 
byterian Clmrch, at No. 315 Four-and- 
a-lialf Stn et. 

Mgr. Blartinelli, the Apostle Legate 
of the Pope of Rome to the United 
States, resides at No. 201 
1 Str, et. This house was Grant Gift 
presented to General HOOSC* 

Gmnt by the citizens of 
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and occupied by him until he was ii)Eiiigu rated as President. It was aftemardtl 
residence of Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court. The adjoining house, K 
203, was presented to Gen. W. T. Sherman, who lived there for several ye&i 
and afierward on Fifteenth Street. Mrs. Jenn Lander, once a famous actre 
resides at Ko. 45 B Street, S. E., facing Capitol Park ; and John G. Nicolav, privi 
secretary to President Lincoln, and his co-biographer with Mr, Hay, is at No. 212, i 
the opposite side of the same street. 
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EXCUESIONS ABOUT WASHINGTON. 

1. To Mount Vernon. 

The pilgrimage to the home and tomb of George Washington at Mount Vernon is 
r^arded by most Americans as a duty as well as a pleasure, and foreigners look upon 
it as a«onipIiment due to the nation. It forms, moreover, a delightful excursion. 

Either of two routes may be taken to Mount Vernon — by steamboat on the 
Potomac or by electric cars. 

The electric trains of the Washington, Alexandria & Mount Vernon 
Bailway leave their station, at Pennsylvania Avenue and Thirteen-and- ElCCtric 

one-half Street, at intervals of about forty-five minutes from 10 a. m. to Rallwaj 

4 p. M., and reach Mount Vernon in an hour. The last train returning R(NrtC« 

to the city leaves Mount Vernon at 5 p. m. The fare is 50 cents for the 
round trip, to which must Ixi added 25 cents for admission to the grounds. The route 
lies down Fourteenth Street to Long Bridge, by which the river is crossed into 
Virginia. This is the bridge which became so famous during the Civil 
AVar as the military route into the seceding States, and which was so Long BrldS^C* 
incessantly shaken by the tread of troops. It gives a fine view of the 
Potomac, and crosses the flats which will some day Ix^come an island park; a glimpse 
of the grounds of Washington Barracks is obtained. At its further end there still 
stands, jjlainly seen at the left of the track as soon as the first high ground is reached, 
Fort Runyon, a strong earthwork erected in 1861 to guard the head of the bridge 
from raiders. A mile farther is the junction where the electric line to Arlington 
branches off. A little Ix^yond it the train passes St. Asaph and then skirts the base 
of Braddock Heights — the low hills upon which Braddock's army was encamped in 
1755 before undertaking that disastrous march against the French and Indians at 
Fort Duqiiesne (now Tittsburg), where Braddock was killed and his army saved 
from annihilation only by the genius of his young Colonial aid, George Washington. 
The city of Alexandria is then entered. 

Alexandria began, under the name of Bellhaven, in 17-18, and had 
a promising early career. " It rapidly became an important port, and Alexandria* 
developed an extensive foreign trade. It was well known in the great 
English commercial cities. General Washington, Governor Lee, and other prominent 
Virginians interested themselves in its development, and at one time it was thought 
it would l)ecome a greater city than Baltimore. Warehouses crowded with tobacco 
and flour and c rn lined its docks, and fleets of merchant vessels filled its harbor." 
The founding and advancement of Washington and the building of railroads, which 
diverted traffic to inland channels, destroyed its importance, and the coming of the 
Civil War mined it socially. Hert^ the Union troops began their " invasion" of Vir- 
ginia soil, and here fell Ellsworth — the first notable victim ( f the conflict. The old 
red-brick hotel where he pulled down the Confederate flag is now pointed out to 
strangers at the corner of the first street beyond the railway station on Washington 
Street. It was called the Marshall House. 

15^ 
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1 contains many quaint and interesting relics of the past, of which 
the most interesting is Christ Church (near the Washington Street 
station), in which Washington's family and all the respectable persons 
of his neighborhood used to worship. It has been kept as near as may 
be iu< it was in those days; and the old square pew in which "His 
Excellency, the General," used to sit, gazing up at the high puipit during the long 
and strong FennotiH, is still iwintfdout. Other things of inlerest for their associations 
are the Masonic lodgeroom, where Washington and other prominent men of that day 
were wont to meet ; the house in which Braddock had his home and military head- 
qnartera; the local monument to Confederate soldiers (seen from the train at 
Washington Street), and other houses and objects. 

Soon after leaving Alexandria by way of King Rtn'Ct (with a station at Royal 
Street) the Polomac comes into view, and the train crosses upon a bndge the broad 
estuary of Big Hunting Greek, at the head of which was built, during 
Below the Civil War, Fort Lyon, one of the principal defenses of Washington. 

AlCXEindfla* The red-brick buihling seen some distance up the stream is the old 
Episcopal Theolc^ical Seminary, founded in colonial times, Moi« 
plainly visible at the left ia Jones Point, marked by a lighthouse. This was tJw 
southern- comer of the original District of Columbia. Near the lighthouse is buiied 
a marked corner-stone placed there with much ceremony by Washington and <Aba 
founders of the Government; and it was proposed to erect there a magnificent mono- 
ment. A mile fMher on the position of Fort. Foote on the other side of the river il 
eeen ; and presently the track rises to higher ground where, looking back, the Capitel 
is visible a dozen miles away. Here, among peach orchards, begins the Monnt 
Veraoa estate, which m Geoige Washii^ton's time contained. about 8,000 acres; ani 
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jnrt beyond Ranter's Station is seen, some distance at the left, the white house in 
which dwelt Col. Tobias Lear, Washington's secretary. The half-mined bam some- 
wbat removed from the house goes liack to the early history of the property. Tlie 
remainder of the run is through tteautiful fields, with pleasant outlooks all around, 
frequent views of the river, and a sight of the flags flying over Fort Washington. 

The terminus is at the garden gate of the Mount Vernon grounds, within three 
minutes' walk of the mansion. 

The river tout* to Mount Vernon is by the comfortable steamer Charles 
tbcaleeter, built for the Association, which leaves the wharves at the foot of 
Seventh Street daily except Sunday, at 10 a. m., and returns at 2.30 
r. K.; in summer the hour is 9 o'clock, and there is an afternoon trip, I^lver Ro>tC> 
tttnroing late in the evening. Only round-trip tickets are sold (75 
cents), including admission (25 cents) to the grounds. This steamer also goes on to 
.N'otley Hall and Marshall Hall. 

The Potomac River trip is one of great enjoyment on a fine day. As the steamer 
moves out into the stream, it rides in a broad tidal channel dretlged for harbor pur- 
poses by the Governmi'nt and kept full by a tidal reservoir above. The loi^ artificial 
island which scparat«8 this harbor from the river itself will hereafter become a iiark. 
On the city shore, immediaf<"ly below the wharves, appears the pleiisant parade of 
Waahii^^n Barracks, or The Arsenal, as it is still more conimoidy called — a 
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military post On the peninsula between the Potomac and its eastern branch. Its land 
entrance is at the foot of Four-and-one-half Street, and is reached by electric cars 
from Pennsylvania Avenue via Seventh Street. A trifling settlement styled Carrolls- 
burg, with an eartlien breast-high battery, existed on the extremity 
WasfllOfftOII of this point, which was called Turkey Buzzard or Greenleaf s Point 
Barracks. when the city was laid out ; and in 1803 the peninsula was reserved 
for military purposes as far as T Street, S. W. What few buildings were 
there in 1814 were destroyed by the British, who lost a large number of men by drop- 
ping a ** port-fire" into a dry well where a great quantity of navy powder had been 
hidden, thus producing an impromptu volcano. In 1826 the northern end of the 
reservation, as far back as U Street, denoted by the jog in the river wall on the Poto- 
mac side, was walled off as a sit« for a district penitentiary. A building was erected 
having a yard with a high inclosing wall, and here, in 1865, were confined the con- 
spirators in the assassination of Lincoln. Four of them were hung and buried there. 
Exactly where this execution and the interments were made is not accurat<»ly 
known, but it is believed that the gallows was planted near the circular flower bed 
now in front of the commandant's door, and that the bodies were buried near its 
foot. All were soon afterward removed, the penitentiary was swept away, the limits 
of the reservation were advanced to P Street, and, in 1881, the arsenal was abolished. 

The verdant parade, with its flag and guns, and avenue of big trees, its former 
storehouses, which during the war contained enormous quantities of arms and 
ammunition, and are now used as barracks, and its quadrangle of officers' quarters 
at the extreme point, make a pretty picture as we float past. As it is the head- 
quarters of a regiment of artillery it has the band, and during the pleasant half of the 
year, guard -mounting at 9 a. m. and dress parade at 5 p. m. are conducted with much 
ceremony, while battery drills can be seen almost any* morning at 10 or 11 o'clock. 

The Anacostia River next opens broadly at the le^, and the navy yard and 
southern front of the city are exposed to view. On the further bank looms up the 
great Government Hospital for the Insane, which cost |1, 000,000, and 
Hospital is one of the finest institutions of its kind in the world. It is 

for Insane* primarily intended for demented men of* the army and navy ; and 
there Lieutenant Gushing, of torpedo-boat fame, and Gaptain McGiffin, 
the hero of the naval fight of the Yalu, in Ghina-Japan war, ended their blighted 
days. 

The low, level grounds of Giesboro Pomt, bordering the river below the asylum, 
were occupied during the war as cavalry camps and drilling stations. Opposite it is 
the broad estuary of Four-Mile Run. Alexandria now comes into view. 

(A ferry also runs at hourly intervals between the Seventh Street wharf and 
Alexandria. The Macalester also stops at Alexandria both going and coming.) 

Just below Alexandria the lighthouse and opening of Hunting Greek, already 
described, are passed. This creek gave its name to the Washington plantation before 
Lawrence Washington named it ** Mount Vernon," in compliment to an admiral xiith 
whom he had served. Near here is a little stopping-place called Gunston Landing, 
where some of the river boats stop to take on milk and vegetables for the city 
market. It is the ancient landing for the estate of the eminent Mason family, whose 
colonial seat, Gunston Hall, is still standing a short dista-nce inland, though no longer 
in possession of the Masons. It was a familiar calling-place for Washington, bis 
nearest neighbor in fact. 

On the hilly Maryland side of the Potomac, toward which the boat now heads, 

was another commanding earthwork. Fort Foote, once of military importance. 

T/2J£f fort was kept in repair for years after the OVnW "W«k.T^ ajcA Uxe United States 
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still owns its site. The next stop is made, about twelve miles below the city, at 
Fort Washington, a historic fort on a point of the Maryland shore, within sight of 
Mount Vernon and commanding the channel. Tradition says that the early 
explorers of the Potomac found an Indian " castle '* here, and that 
Washington advised the building of a fort on this headland, as soon as FOft 

the District of Columbia was created. L' Enfant drew its plans as his WasfllllgtOO* 
last public work, and a strong fortress was begun, but was blown up by 
the Americans in 1812, when they heard that the British were coming. It was 
rebuilt in 1898, under the threat of war with Europe, and made the principal defense 
of the capital against sea attack. The principal battery consists of five 8-inch rifles, 
mounted on disappearing cairiages, behind enormous embankments of earth and con- 
crete, 200 feet above the river level. These guns command the river for a distance of 
twenty miles, and have an extremely accurate range of over six miles. Fort Sheridan 
is being constructed, nearly opposite, where will be mounted two huge 12-inch rifles, 
having an even longer range and more destructive fire, besides several 8-inch guns. 
Arrangements are making for the placing of sub-aquatic mines in the river whenever 
needed, controlled from these forts. It is believed that it would be impossible for an 
enemy to reach the capital by sailing up the river. The only hope of reduction of the 
forts would be from the land side, and here elaborate defenses, to be defended by 
mortar batteries, fixed and field artillery, and large bodies of infantry, are now in 
process of construction. Extensive barracks are building at Fort Washington, 
which is destined soon to become, probably, the most important garrison station 
near the capital. 

The United States Fish Commission maintains a fish-hatching station near Fort 
Washington. 

Mount Vernon is on the right bank of the Potomac, sixteen miles below Wash- 
ington. The lands about it were a part of an extensive grant to John Washington, 
the first of the family who came to America in 1656, and they descended 
rather fortuitously, in 1752, to George, then hardly more than a lad. MottOt 

He married in 1759, and continut^d to develop and beautify the estate Ycrnoil. 

Until the breaking out of the Revolution, when the ability he had 
shown in the Virginia militia called him to the service of the United Colonies. He 
returned to Mount Vernon at the close of the war, but, to his grief, was obliged soon 
to quit its beloved acres for the cares of the first Presidency of the Republic. Dur- 
ing this interval of five years an almost continuous stream of visitors had been enter- 
tained there, and among tliem were many foreigners of note as well as representative 
Americans of the time. Finally, in 1797, the great commander was released from the 
cares of government, and enabled to retire, to pass, as he hoped, many quiet and 
enjoyable years upon his plantation. Only two years were vouchsafed him, however, 
for on December 14, 1799, he died of membranous croup (or barbarous medical treat- 
ment) following exposure in a storm. He was buried upon his own estate, and the 
feimily declined to accept the subsequent invitation of Congress to transfer the body 
to the undercroft of the Capitol. 

For sixteen years Washington cultivated his great farm and lived the usual life of 
a Virginia planter. He raised large quantities of tobacco, which he shipped to Lon- 
don direct from his own wharf at Mount Vernon. He had no ambition 
for public life after his term of service in the Virginia Legislature had TflC Estate* 
expired, and was content with the pursuit of agriculture and the social 
pleasures of a country gentleman. He had some of the best society in Virginia — 
"the polite, wealthy and fashionable" — was a profuse aivd \\b^^^ \vcs^^^'i>». Vs^^ 
of fox hunting, fishing, fowling, and athletic spoxta, wcv^ ^^5i&>wa:^V3 \xs.\^®.\^«^^«ifc'«»Si. 
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domestic relations. His wife was thoroughly domestic ii 
a careful housekeeper. 

Washington's property, estimated as worth (530,000, descended, at the detttb of 
Mrs. Washington, here, in 1802, to Bushrod Washington, then a JuBtice of the 
Supreme Court, who died in I8S9, leavii^ the estate to his nephew, John Ai^tutiiit 
VVatjhii^ton, from whom it passed by l^acy, in IS32, to his widow, and from her, in 
1865, to her Kun. He propose«l to sell it, when a Southern lady, Hiss Ann Puntlt 
Cunningham, secured the refusal of it, and, after &iling to interest Coi^res in her 
proposal that the Government should buy and preserve it as a memorial, succeededici 
arousing the women of the country. An association of these women, named Mount 
Vernon Ladies' Asaociution of the Union, with representatives from every State, nw 
incorporated by Virginia in 1856, and in 1858 it paid $200,000 for the central part of 
the property (some 200 acres), covenanting to hold it in perpetuity. The admiaaion 
fee of 25 cents goes to tlie payment of current expenses. 

The approach to Mount Vernon, by the river, impresses one with the sightlineaB 
of the situation and the d^nity of the mansion, which shines among the trees from 
an elevation 150 feet above the landing wharf. 

" In the summer, Mount Vernon is a mass of foli^e to the river's edge. It hag a 
greatgrowlhof ancient trees and luxuriant undei^rowth. Likeall the r^on in which 
it is local^id, it is thickly wooded, and from the river has an exceedingly pictuceaqne 
appearance. The mansion is very nearly concealed by the trees surrounding It. 

Tliere is only one place ae 
you approach it fh>m the 
north where it can be seen 
at all. Approaching it fh>m 
the south nothing of it ran 
be seen save a small part of 
the roof. From the aoalh 
the river curves directly lo 
the estate. Until you gst 
within a sliort distance of il 
a high, jutting bank hides 
it from view. When tbe 
bank is passed the estate 
comes boldly in sight and 
presents a moat beautifiil 
appearance. It is located 
on an elevation — the high- 
the grounds de%htftilviem 
the groves of trees." 




est jwint on the Virginia side of the Potomac — and frori 
of river and shore can bit obtained through oiienings in 



Grounds and Buildings. 

The Tomb of Waakingi'm is the first object of attention, and stands immediately 

at the head of the path from the landing. Its position, small dimensions, and plain 

form of brick were dictated by Wawliington in his will. The back pMt 

Tomb of of i(, extending into the bank, and closed by iron doors, entombs the 

Washington, bodies of about forty members and relatives of the &mtly. The ftont 

part, closed by plain iron galos, through which anyone niay look, con- 

^ns two plain sarcopliagi, each excavated from a single block of marble, which were 

oiade and presented by John Struthers of Phi\ttde\ph\a, \a \?aT . 1\isA. one in tbe 
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center of the little inclosure holds the mortal remaine of the Father .of his Counlry, 1 
within the mahogany coffin in which they were originally placed. At his left is tlie 
body of his "consort," Martha Washii^ton. Both the sarcophagi are sealed and ate ! 
intended never to be opened ; nor are the vaults at the rear. Four times a year, 
however, the iron gaten are opened by (he authorittee, and it is on these occasione 
that the wreaths and otlier offeringa of flowers are deposited. 

This waa not the first burial-place of Washington. At the time of his death his 
body was placed in the older and smaller feraily tomb a few steps farther north and 

nearer the river, which is now overgrown with ivy and shaded by 
Old Tomb. immense oaks. Here Mrs. Watiliington was laid beside him, and there 

they remained until 1837, when they were removed to their present 
resting-place. Judge Bushrod Washington and several other relatives of the femily 




are buried near by, beneath monuments that bear their names, and between the 
Tomb and the river-bluff used to be buried all the slaves who died upon the estate- 
how many is unknown ; but the only one marked is that of the old nurse of Mrs. 
Jane Washington, one of the latest occupants of the estate, and tlie last person t« be 
entombed within the vault 

The Mansion itself stands upon an eminence overlookii^ broad reaches of the 
Potomac, and 125 feet above it. It is built of wood, the framework being of oak, Is 

96 feet long by 30 feet wide, and lias two stories and an attic. The 
Tbc eastern or river-fiicing front is shaded by a portico, as high as the eaves, 

MaDSlon. supported by eight square posts of wood, and paved at the level of the 

ground with tiles imported from Englimd in 1786 ; this pavement is Hi 
feet wide. Tlie roof of the portico is crowned by an ornamental balustrade half con- 
cealing the four dormer windows by which that side of the attic is lighted ; and the 
ceiling and posts of the portico are neatly paneled. 

This river-facing side, though no more conspicuous, is lees interesting architec- 
tnrallj', than the western or landward front of the house, which was the one meet 
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often approached by visitors in the old coach-traveling days. This has no 
I>orch, but presents an extended plain front, with an ornamental 
central and two side doors, symmetrically disposed, while the WcstCrn 

roof is pleasingly broken by a low gable and two dormers, and by Froilt. 

the little central cupola and two large chimneys. 

From each end of the mansion, on this side, curving colonnades connected with 
it the kitchen on the left and the office of the estate on the right ; and a generous 
lawn stretched before the house, shaded along the sides and at a distance by numer. 
ous great trees which still survive, and containing a sun-dial. This was called the 
Bowling Green, and terminated at the gate on the highway by which carriages 
entered the home grounds. 

The Kitchen was a spacious house nearly all of one end of which was devoted to a 
huge fireplace, whose andirons and turnspit are still in place, and a fire still burns 
upon the hearth. Here a light lunch is served and souvenirs are sold 
by the Ladies* Association. Next the house stands the original well, Otttbttildillfirs. 
from which one may still pump a drink of water ; and just beyond it is 
the great Smokehouse^ always so important an adjunct to every self-supporting Southern 
establishment. Beyond the smokehouse, on the road which leads southward toward 
the Tomb and steamboat landing, is the old Laundry, and then the Coachhouse in 
which may be seen an old-time chaise; said to have been one of the Washington car- 
riages: in the General's time this house was the shelter for his great white chariotof- 
state. Then comes the Bam, the oldest building on the estate, which was constructed 
by Washington's father, in 1733, from bricks said to have been imported from Eng- 
land. Its roof, of course, is new, and the building is still serviceable. 

The outer buildings at the right (or north) of the house, include the building in 
which the manager of the estate resided, and where was the Business Office; it is now 
the office of the Superintendent. Just beyond was the Carpenter Shop ; and in the 
rear of this a larger building called the Spinning-House where, in old times, the slave 
women gathered to spin and weave the cotton, wool, and flax for the clothes of the 
servants and to make garments and rag carpets ; the room is now filled with looms 
and spinning wheels. Still fe-rther away in this direction is seen the row of restored 
buildings originally the quarters of the colored servants required about the house, 
stables, and gardens. The field hands lived in cabins scattered about the estate. Near 
them are the greenhouses. 

Tlie Gardens are perhaps the most interesting places in the whole grounds. They 
were laid out in a f rmal style of walks and beds, as was then the fashion, defined by 
hedges of box, which still grow luxuriantly and are kept well trimmed 
as of yore. In the early summer they are a marvel of flowers and beau- Gardens. 
tiful foliage. That enclosure on the north side, between the lawn and 
the negro quarters, was the' rose garden. It contains specimens of that rose named 
by Washington for his mother, and others bearing his own name and that of Nellie 
Custis.* It is no wonder, as we are told, that it was one of the regular afternoon 
pleasures of Madame \Vashi(»gton to gather rose leaves here to make rose water and 
a certain perfumed unguent for which she was famous among her friends. It was a 
habit of the family to ask distinguished guests to plant something as a keepsake, and 
several of these mementos still flourish. The little structure at the end of the long 
walk in the garden is reputed to have been the schoolroom of the Custis children. 
The ** Vineyard Enclosure," as Washington designated it, in the rear of the kitchen, 
was devoted more to fruit and vegetables, yet was a charming garden, too. 

The Summer House, on the brow of the river bluff*, stands upon the site of an 
original one, and has beneath it a deep cellar suitable for storing ice. The slope of 
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the bluff was devoted by Washington to the purposes of a deer pvk, and deer hive ' 
been replaced there since 1BS7. 

The Mansion and Its Belles. 

The mansion is divided interiorly by a broad hall running from side to side, and 

having the main stairway, and here one may well b^n the survey of the interior. 

Wlien Mount Vernon was acquired by the Indies' Association it was not oal;^ out 

of repair but the furniture had been distributed to various heirs or sold and scatlered. 

An effort was at once made to recover aa much as possible, in order to 
Interior. restore as closely as might be the original home-like appearance uf 

the house. As it has been impossible to do this thoroughly a great 
many other articles of furniture, adornment, and historical interest have been added. 
In order to do this the various State branches of the Association were invited lo 
undertake to refiirnish one room each, and many have done so, and the names of 
these States are identified with the apartments they have taken charge of. A con- 
siderable quantity of furniture as well aa personal relics of Geoige and Maithj 
Washington are here, however, especially in the bedrooms where they died. These 
are mostly distinctly labeled, so that the visitor can distinguish between what 
belonged to the Father of his Country and what is simply illustrative of the domestic 
life of his day. 

The Central Hall contains three of Washington's dress swords, the most intereaticg 
of which is the one bef|iieathed to his nepliew Lewis, since it is the one he wore 

when he resigned his commission at Annapolis, when he was ii 
Ceitral Hall, rated President at New York, and elsewhere on ceremonious occasions. 

Another was worn by him in the Braddock campaign. Here, also, 
hangs the main key of the Bastile— that prison in Paris which was so justly haled 




by the people, and whith was demohBlieJ by the mob in 1789. Lafayette sentitW 
Washington with a cliaracteristio letter; and also the model of the Bastile in the 
Banquet Hall. La&yette's Agreement to serve as Mtyor-General in the American 
army bangs near by. The hall appears as it was redecorated by Washington ia 
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1775, and the engravings are reprints of pictures he owned. The tall clock on the 
stairs was presented by New Jersey ; the table belonged to W. A. Washington. 

The Masijc-room or East Parlor opens from this hall by the first door at the right, 
and is under the care of the Vice-Regent of the Association from Ohio. It is crowded 
with objects, of which the most conspicuous is the harpsichord that 
was given to Nellie Custis by Washington, together with his grand Nttsic-roOfll. 
military plume, when she married Laurance Lewis in 1798. '*When 
tliehour came the tall, majestic figure emerged from his bedroom clad in the old, 
worn continental buff and blue . . . and at the appointed moment gave the 
pretty, blushing creature, with her wild-rose cheeks and dark and liquid eyes, into 
the keeping of his trusted nephew, Laurance." It is such gracious, homely pictures 
as these that rise to the imagination as one loiters about the st ried homestead of 
the Father of his Country. Here also are the stool belonging to the piano, and 
Miss Custis' embroidery frame ; Washington's flute — of rosewood, silver-mounted — 
his card-table, the guitar and music-book of a relative, and in the cabinet many small 
articles of tableware, his spectacles, a steel camp-fork, etc., which belonged to the 
General or his family. The upholstering of the reproduced furniture and the form 
of the Venetian mirror are like that originally here. 

The West Parlor^ entered by the second hall door on the right, looks, in its walls, 
ceiling, and handsome corner fireplace, as it did when Washington left it. Above the 
mantel are carved the coat-of-arms of the family, and his crest and 
initials appear cast in relief on the iron fireback ; the mantel painting Wcst Parlor* 
of ships is said to portray a part of the fleet at Carthagena of that 
Admiral Vernon after whom the estate was named. The carpet is a large rug 
presented by Louis XVI to Washington. It was woven to order, is dark green with 
orange stars ; its centerpiece is the seal of the United States, and the border is a 
floriated design with swans. The globe and several chairs here also belonged to 
the furniture of the house. A spinet and two fine old candlesticks will be noticed, 
^he latter standing upon a beautiful pier table. This room was refurnished by 
Cllinois. 

The first door on the left opens into Mrs. Washington's Sitting-room^ refurnished 
^y Georgia in the manner of the period. The mahogany secretary once stood in 
tVashington's military headquarters at Cambridge, Mass.; and the 
•ables and mirror are historic. Some elaborate candlesticks and a Sitting'^roOID* 
sconce for candles are noteworthy, and the latter belonged in the 
^amily ; while there is here preserved a candle molded for the illumination at York- 
x)wn in celebration of Cornwallis' surrender. The engravings representing the siege 
)f Gibraltar hung in this same house when its master was alive. 

The Dining-room is next beyond, and still has the appearance and much of the 
^rniture of the time of its illustrious owner. The Italian mantel and stucco orna- 
nents of the walls, cornice, and ceiling are admirable ; and the orna- 
nented fireback came from "Belvoir," the country seat of Lord Fairfax, Dining'-roOfll. 
iVashington's early friend and patron, while the andirons and fender 
belong to the Rutledge house. The sideboard was AVashington's, and the cut-glass 
lecanter and table cutlery and cases ; while the china in the corner cupboard is a 
;opy of the set given to Mrs. AVashington by the officers of the French fleet in 1792. 
The rug, tables, and chairs belong to that period ; and among the portraits of 
Revolutionary generals on the walls is one of Miss Cunningham, who originated 
ihe Mount Vernon Association. 

The southern end of the house is occupied by a second stairway and by a large 
ipartment known as the lyibrary in which ate ^aX\i«t^^ ^w qxy^sjl^ \caiBs>R^«:?^ 
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bookcaet>, and a few of the volumes wliichlxiluiiged to Washington, most of the remain- 
dor of whicli arc now in tlie Atlienieum Library of Boston. The shelves 
Ubraryp of tlie bookcwsen are now filk'rt mainly with du]JicateB of those Wash- 

ington possKSwd and with literature about Waaliington ; and upon the 
walls hang reprints of docunients connccti'd with his public Ufe, one of whith is a 
printed proof of thu Fare wt'll Address, torrei:t('d by Washington's own liand. A silver 
inksland, some chairs, a painting of the Great Fulls of the Potomac, made at his 
request, and a few small articles arc personal n^lics. 

37ie Banquet Hail is an addition made to the northern end of the liou% after 
George received it froni hiM father. Its length is the whole breadth of the mansion, 
and its richly ornamented ceiling is two stories in height, while it is 
BaaqlCt lighted by a broad, arched and muUioned window. Opposite the win- 

Hall, dow is a highly ornate fireplace and miintel of Italian marble nnd 

workmatiiihip, which once oc<:upicd a place in the home at Wanstend, 
England, of Samuel Vai^hn, who brot^ht it to America aa a gift to Washington in 
1785. The center of the hall is occupied by a great table, similar lo the original one, 
upon which Hi's Washington's " plateau" of silver and mirn>r-glass, intended w nn 
ornament for the center of the table on ceremonious occasions. His punch bowl is 
also to be seen among many other small articles of use or ornament that were in the 
house, and which are now safely locked in a cabinet. The model of the Bastilf, n 
French cli>ck that still keeps good time, two porcelain vases, stiver bracket lamps, <> 
mirror, rosewood stands for flower vases, a surveyor's tripod, and lesser objects are 
identified with the house and its owners; while a lock of the General's hair miil 
Martha's ivory fitn are peculiarly personal and precious. Tlie old silk elandani ia 
reputed to have been captured by Washington ; and visitors should examine clo^ly 
the portrait woven upon silk, in French Jacquard looms, which coat $15,000, bo dab- 
otate a process was required. A great painting by Rembrandt Peale fills the west- 
em end of the room, which has been fitted up by New York. 

Of the bedrooms on the second floor the most interesting to all is that of die 
General himself — the Room in -whicli Wi'ihington died. It is at the south end of the 
house, over the library, and the ladies of Virginia have been able to restore it more 
nearly to its original appearance than any othur part of the house. The bed is i" 
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The La&fette Room is soculltNl because tlie ManjuiM ocdipied it when at Mount Vem 

it was refitted by New Jersi^y. The Rivur Room, by I'eimsylvaiiia, con- ] 
Bedrooms. tains furniture identified with Franklin and otlicr of Washington's 
friends and relatives. The Giiext Chamber is due to Delaware; the Gre*ii 
R<x)ni to West Virginia; and that in which Xellie Cuftis slept to Maryland, where the 
bedstead and other funiitttn- all belonged lo old Sonthern lUmilieH who lived in a 
style very similar to tJiat at Sloinit Vernon. The Upper Hall, i-ommunicating wilh 
these bedrooms, has a cabinet in which are to be seen several of the Mount Vemon 
fire-bupkets, a brown suit of clothes, with wivet waistciat and silk stocki:^ worn 
by Wusltiiigton, and a compass and reading glass that were nsed by him, aa well as 
several relics of memlwrs of his f.iinily luid descendants. The musket was brought 

to Aniericii b5- Liifiiycttf, 
Altie. In the Attic a seriea of small bodroimic have been furnished by the 

viee-rt^'iits of various Stall's, with arliclea of colonial iiianii- 
focture and iiil^ri'St. 

2. To Arliiit^on National Ceiin't«py and Fort Meyer. 

Arlington, an estate identified in a peculiarly intimate inaimi'r «itii the history of 
the founding and preservati^in of the Union, anil cingiilarly iM'aiitiful withal, would 

Ik; one of the most attraeti\'e places at the Rational Capitiil apart friiui 
Beamy of the sitcn-d interest imimrteil to it by its soldier d«ld. For several gen- 
the Estate, emtions Ivfore the Civil War the home of the Custis and Let- familieE, 

it has been devottid since tliiil time to the purimses of (he foremost «f 
the national military cemeteries. Here, U'hind the inscrilM'd an-hes of the griflt 
gates, made from the marble pillars of the old War Department building, and uiiJer 
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the oaks that belonged to the greatest of "their enemy, '^ sleep almost a score of 
thousands of Union soldiers, and every year sees the eternal enlistment in their ranks 
of many more — among them officers of rank and distinction famous for deeds that 
shall make their names immortal. 

Two routes may be taken to Arlington, and the best way is to patronize both, 
going by one way and returning by the other. This prevents retracing one's steps, 
and makes the course of walking down hill. In pursuance of this 
method take the Pennsylvania Avenue cars (if the F Street cars are RotttCS* 

taken, descend the stone steps from Prospect Street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue at the Union station) to the extremity of the line (Union station. Thirty -sixth 
Street) in Georgetown, and walk across Aqueduct Bridge to Roslyn, Virginia, where, 
at the western extremity of the bridge, electric cars may be taken to Fort Meyer and 
the northern gate of Arlington Cemetery. This is a ride of hardly ten minutes, and 
the whole trip from the Treasury c onsumes only thirty-five minutes 
when close connection is made ; fare from Roslyn, 10 cents ; r und PubllC 

trip, 15 cents. Public carriages start from the terminal station at the CarriafiTCS* 
Fort Meyer gate, in which passengers are given a tour of the cemetery 
for 25 cents ; a stop of five minutes is made at the mansion, whe^'e a lay-over ticket 
is also given if asked. 

The distance from the Fort Meyer gate to the Mansion, following the main road 
and flagstone walk, is about a third of a mile, and shows nearly all of the older and 
more cultivated part of the Cemetery. Southward of the path the 
graves of thousands and thousands of soldiers of the Civil War spread Soldlcrs' 

away through the woods, as far as can be seen, each marked by a small Gravcs* 

marble headstone, with here and there a more prominent mark. At 
intervals are placed, in front of this fatal and impressive array, iron tablets bearing 
lines or stanzas selected from Col. Theodore O'Hara's eloquent poem, 

THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 



The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo : 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 



Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 

Ye must not slumber there. 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 

Along the heedless air ; 



On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 



Your own proud land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave ; 
She claims from war its richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 



No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

Of loved ones left behind. 



Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead ! 

Dear as the blood ye gave ; 
No impious footsteps here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave; 



No vision of the morrow's strife 

' The warrior's dream alarms. 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 



Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps. 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 



The neighing troop, the flashing blade. 

The bugle's stirring blast 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 

The din and shout are past. 



Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight, 

Nor time's remorseless doom. 
Shall dim one ray of holy light 

That gilds your glorious tomb. 
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On the left, or north, of the path the hillock is more irregularly dotted with 
unientf^ to commissioned officers of the army, many of whom were distinguished 

the Mexican or Indian wars previous to that of 1861-65. Beside 
Graves of of them rest their wives, in accordance with the privil^e given hy fli 
Officers. Government. Here, among many of less note, rest such fiunouB 

manders as Belknap, Burns, Gleason, Gregg, Harvey, Hazen, Ii 
King, Kirk, Lyford, IMeyer (whose idea it was that these grounds should be fleti 
for this purpose), ^IcKibbin, Paul, Plummer, vSteadman, Turtellotte, and 
others; and the monuments are often exceedingly appropriate. The int 
increa.ses as the Mansion is approached. This noble house, whose pillared 

is so well s(^en from the city, stands upon the brow of a magnil 
Site and hill overlooking the valley of the Potomac and the Federal city' 

View. broad and beautiful view. On the brow of this bluff are buried offi( 

of special distinction and popularity, and here may be seen the grmi 
and monuments of some of the Union's latest and most distinguished defefU 
Here lie Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, beneath a grand memorial stone; Admiral 
I). Porter, Maj -Gen. George H. Crook, whose monument bears a bronze bachrelief^ 
the surrender <^f the Apache Geronimo; Maj.-Gen. Abner Doubleday, the historians 
Gettysburg; Generals Meigs, Ricketts, Benet and Watkins; Colonel 

of ** sharpshooter " fame, and others. In the rear of the mansion if 
Temple of miniature temple upon whose colunms are engraved the nanm 
Fame. great American soldiers ; and a lovely am])hitheater of columns, 

emlx)wered, where Decioration Day ceremonies and open-air 
services may be ci^nducted. Near it is a great granite mausoleum in which repose 
bones of 2,1 11 unknown soldiers gathered aft€r the war from the battle field of 
Run, and thence to the Rapi)ahanno(!k. It is surrounded by cannon and bean 
memorial inscription. Near by, in a lovely glade, is buried Gen. Henry W. La^ 
killed fighting in the Philipi)ines in the autumn of 1899. 

The victims of the destruction of the battleship MainCy in Havana, and 
hundred soldiers who lost their lives in Cuba and Porto Rico, during the war 

Spain, in 1898, are buried together in the southern partofthecemeteiyd 
Soldiers and reached by a pleasant road, winding through the peopled woods; 
Sailors of their monument is a battery of great naval guns. 
the Cuban The Arlington mansion is a fine example of the architecture of 
War* era, and resembles Jefferson's mansion at Monticello. Its upper 

is occui)ied by the official in charge, but the lower rooms are 
empty, and visitoi-s are content with a glance at them, preferring the open air 
light of the lawns and gardens about the house, and the groves that now cover 

adjacent fields. This old home of the Colonial aristocracy is not 
The Mansion, closely identified with the annals of early Virginia, but with the 

ical development of the country. It was bought as a tract of 1,160 
for £11,000, by John Custis, who, early in the eighteenth century, came from 
Eastern shore to live on his new property. His was one of the "first families 
Virginia" in every sense of the word, and possessed great wealth; but he had vi 
domestic troubles, one of which was, that his high-spirited son, Daniel Parke 
insisted upon neglecting a high-born heiress, prepared by his parents for his fill 

consort, and marrying, instead, pretty Martha Dandridge, the belle 
Csstis Williamsburg, the Colonial capital. The old gentleman was very; 

Family. until one day, we are told, Martha Dandridge met him at a social gativ>^9 

ering, and fairly captivated him. The marriage was made and prospered, 
and, when old Custis died, his son and his wife came into possession and residence 
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here at Arlington, wluiru Diinicl wkhi <li('il, leaving Wiirtlia it young widow with two 
children, John Parkf iind Kk'um)r Custif. Ilia will enluiled Ihia estate to his son, and 
(livided his cjtlter pniiierty, the «ifi.i iffcivinn, iiM her share, lan<lK and secwrities worth, 
perhaia, $100,000. In due tiiiic this rich an<i blooming widow re-entered eoeii'ty, 
where nhe presently betaiue aciiiiainted with a Oilonial colonel, who had receiitlj 
achieved military Eiine in Braddi'ek's exin-rlitiiin against Fort Duciuesne. He lived 
with his niolhcr at Mount Vernon, only fifteen niilew below, and his name was George ■ 
Waxliington. It wan not long U'fore he had wooeil and won the charming and ojiiilent | 
widow, wlio laid >iside her wi»dH atid went with lier two children to live at her hus- 
band's home. Together tliey nianiiged and cared for the Arlington estate, until itt 
y<Hing owner slionld come ol' age, ami bolli were often there. The daugl iter died, but 
tlie son gn.!w to manliood, ret'eivud his noble iir.iperty, married a Calvert, and eemi 
u]mn Ilia stepfather's stiiil" dutinji tlic lalter part iif the Revolution. Then he, too, 
died (1781), and his two infant childiiin wore adopted by Washington and deejilj 
loved. They kept their own uariies. however, and Kelly, who seemed to have ■ 
inheritt-d the beiuity of lier gnindnn ither, niarried Major Lewis, a Vii^inian. Her ■ 
brother, Oenrge W:isliinj,'ton Parke Ciistis, u|ioll reaching his majority, inherited and 
took pipih^ssioii of Arlington, at the l>cginning of the present century ; and immedi- 
ately l>egan the erection of the jiresent mansion, which, therefore, Waahiogton himself ■ 
nevi'r i^w, i^in(« he diid Itecemlier i:'>, 1709, while this house was not completed nntU 
1803. A few nioiitliK afterward, Jfr, CiiBtis mai-ried Mary Lee Fitzhugh, one of the 
liandolpba, and four children were born to them, but only one survived, a daughter, ; 
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Mary. The CuBtia family . 
lived at Arlington, improv- 
ing anit beautifying the 
eslati.', winning the g<j()d 
opinion of all who knew 
them, and entertaining I 
handiiomely until the 
death of Mrs. Custis, in 
IS53, !ind tf htT husband, 
the iHHt male of his family, 
in 1857. The ef^tate then | 
fell to the daughter, who 
meanwhile, had married | 
A young army officer, Itoh- 

ert E. Li-e, 
The LCCS. son of 

"Lighthorse 
Harry " Lee, the dialling 
cavalryman of the Revo- 
lution, entwining into the story of the calate another strand of tlie best fiibric otVit- 
ginian Hociety. Arlington immediiitely l)e(;a[iL(' the home of this otiicer, and when 
the Civil War came, and Coloni'l Lee went out of the Union with his State, his great- 
est personal sacrifice, no <loiibt, wag the tlxiugtit of leaving Arlington. Indeed, eo 
little did lu' foresf* tliat he was going to be the leader of a four-years' struggle, tbat be 
took away none iif the furniture, anil very few even of the great number of reliceof 
Washington, many of inlrini^ic as well as hT!'tJ>ric value, which the house contained. 
Fuderal troops at onue took poBsesBion of tbt' estate, and everything of hietorical value 
waBseJKed by the Government, so that most of the collection, with other relics, is not 
to be Been at the National Museum. Arlington could not be confiscated, becanw 
entailed ; but the non-payment of taxes made a iiretext for ils sale, when it ms 
bought in for |23,000, by the UiiiU-d States Government, which established the 
military cenietery iiere in 1864. Wlien, sevenil years after the war, G. W, Custis lee 
inherited the estate', he snccesefully disputed, in the Supreme Court, the l^alilf of 
the tax-sale, but at once transferred his restored rights to the Government ibr 
1150,000, which wiis iKiid liini in 1884. 

The ri'turn from Arlington is ea»iily and ph'asantly made by walking down lo 
one of the gatea and tuking the cars of the Washington, Alexandria & Mount VeraOD 
Railway for Waxliinglon, by way <jf the I/mg Briilge. Three hours will suffice to 
make this trip satisfeWiirily. The gi-ounda remain oix'n until sunset. 
A visit to Fort MeyiT may well be combined with this fxcnrsion. 
Fort Meyer occupies a lai^ area of the old estate adjoining the cemetery on the 
north, but separated fW>m it by a ravine up which the tramway makes its way 

from the a<iueduct brii^'. This is a cavalry post of the army, capable 
Fori l*lcycr. of -uv mmodating a wh le regiment. The officers' quarters are on the 

bluff erl ok ng I e J lo ac and the city ; behind them are vaiioue 
offices, the post I | ( I tc n I f rti 'r biick tlie commodious brick barracks, 
large stables, an 1 g Jt dr II si ed Tl e 'cniiig jwradei", in fine weather, and tiie 
wet'kly band Cimc rls ire p ct q e and delightful; and it is highly interesting 
f til inll 1 all and watch tlie feats of horsemanship to 
n Ira n L Th great rolling field, west of the cemetery 
juid sDutli of the post parade ground is devoted to troop, squadron, and Tegmental 
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g, aod is a fevorite place for polo. This fine military poet occupies the site of 
Whipple, one of the strongest defenses of Washington during the Civil War. 
er the disaster at Bull Run a system of defenses was projected and partly 
;ted to cover every approach to the city. "Every promineot point," wrote 
il Cullom, "at inten'ftls of 800 or 1,000 yards, was occupied by an 
d field-fort; every important approach or depression of ground, Defenses of 
1 from the forts, was swept by a battery of field guns, and the WasbiflEtOB. 
connected by rifle-trenches, which were, in &ct, lines of in&ntry 
it, furnishing emplacement for two ranks of men, and affording covered com- 
ation along the line ; while roads were opened nherCMirneceBBar) so thit trtops 
•tillery wjold be moved rapidly from one point of the immense periphery to 
!r, or under cover from point to point." 

this circle of defenses Fort Whipple held a verj important posit) n and was a 
laped earthwork, scientifically built and heavily armed md gar isoned It has 
omplctely swept away, but south of the drill plain at the eastern corner of the 
jiy, Fort Tillinghast is still standing and looks, At a distance, as if tnne had 
spared it as complete- 
ly as did the ravages 
of war. It is well 
worth a visit. The 
ruins of Fort Cass, 
and other outworks 
near hy, are also 
traceable. 

Fort Whipple was 
assigned to the use of 
the Signal Corps as 
training school and 
lieadquw^rs, and 
was renamed Meyer 
after the death of its 
commandant, the 
Chief Signal Officer. 
One line of the 
Washington, Arling- 
ton & Fails Church 
Electric Railway ' 
extends southward 
from Fort Meyer 
some five miles, 
through the subur- 
ban villages of Pen- 
rose and Columbia t"> 
Nauck, on the Round 
Hill branch of the 
Soiilhern Railway. 



Falls Chircb. 




FaUs Church, Vir- 
ginia, is the terminus 
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of thf main line of tliia iviaii, aomt' eight milea wist of Georgetown. The ivmd thitlier 
tkiMts tliroi^li it liilly region, mpiilly uniU-i^oing suburban improvement, and Falk 
Church ite<'1f is n pleitsant old-timu village, which wiie the scene of one of tlu' lirst 
fighte of tlie Civil War. 

3. Ti> the SfikliLTH' Home, Rock Creek Cliiireli, Fort Stevens, 

Battle and Nntiuuiil Cemeteries, the Catliulic 

University, and Bruokland. 

Tl)e Soldiers' Home alanda in (he midst of a noble park, with a wide outlook from 
high ground;^ directly north of the Capitol, from which it is distant four miles ina 
straight line. It is a fiivorit« t«riiiiiitis for driving and bicycling, beautiful road^ lead- 
ing thither from the head of Connecticut Avenue or Fourteenth Street, and lees 
desirable ones returning through the norilieastern (iitirter of the city. Two lines of 

street cars approach the Soldiers' Home, giving the tourist an alternate 
KoUtC. route going and coming ; and he sin lu Id devote the Itetter [lart of i 

day to this excursion. The direct ronte out is by the ears north on 
Seventh Street, connecting with the Brightwood line from tlie boundary to the Eagle 
or western gate of the Soldiers' Home grounds. A short distJince beyond the 

boundary, at the right of the road, are seen the tall brick buildings 
Honard of Howard University — a collegiate institution founded soon after 

University. the war, as an outgrowth of the Freedmen's Bureau, for the education 

of colored youths of both sexes. Its first president was MaJ.-Gen, 0. 
O. Howard (who hail rtsigncd from the army temporarily to undertake this work], 
and it has maintained itself as a flourishing institution, having some three hundred 
students annually. 
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The new Distributing Reservoir, to which the famous and incomplete " Lydecker 
Cunnel " was intended to carry water from the Potomac conduit, occupies the high 
Tound north of the university. 

The ride out to the end of this road, at the District limits, is a very pleasant one 
II the way ; and if one is fond of walking, he can do well by going on through the 
uburban villages of Potworth and Brightwood to Silver Springs and 
?akoma — the latter a station on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad almost Country 

,t the extreme northern corner of the District. It is then a very RoadS* 

►leasant w^alk back to the Soldiers' Home, along the Blair and Rock 
yreek Church roads, near the railroad, which are bordered by luxuriant hedges of 
»sage orange. This is a fair country road for bicycles. Extensions of electric lines 
.re progressing, one line now reaching to Forest Glen, Maryland. 

Near Brightwood, in plain view off at the left as you go out upon the cars, are the 
rumbling parapets of Fort Stevens, which was one of the agencies in protecting the 
ity against Confederate attack in 1864, when fighting occurred all through these 
voods and fields. 

Early's Raid, in July, 1864, was the only serious war scare Washington had, but 
t was enough. Panic-stricken people from the Maryland villages came flocking in 
ilong this road, bringing such of their household goods as they could 
a,rry. For two or three days the city was cut off" from communication Eafly's Raid* 
^th the outside world, except by way of the Potomac River. The dis- 
trict militia was reinforced by every able-bodied man who could be swept up. 
Department clerks were mustered into companies and sent to the trenches, with any 
)dds and ends of fighting material that could be gathered. There was an immense 
jommotion, but the capital was never so demoralized as was alleged of it at the 
ime. Within forty-eight hours, from one source and another, 60,000 men had 
)een gathered. Meanwhile the stubborn resistance made some miles up the river, by 
Ten. Lew Wallace, whose wide reputation as the author of " Ben Hur," "The Fair 
jrod," etc., was still to come, who delayed the invading host against frightful odds 
mtil the fortifications were well manned, had saved the city from being sacked and 
he President from capture. It is not too much to say that Wallace's prompt and 
jourageous action did this thing. Wallace was forced back, of course, but when 
5arly got him out of the way and reached the defenses north of the city, he found 
he old Sixth Corps there, and, contenting himself with a brisk skirmish in the fields 
n front of Fort Stevens, he fled, carrying away the plunder of hundreds of desolated 
Maryland farmhouses. The President was not only intensely anxious but eagerly 
nterested. Noah Brooks, in his "Washington in Lincoln's Time," says of him: 
* He went out to Fort Stevens during the skirmish ... on July 12, and repeat- 
dly exposed himself in the coolest manner to the flre of the rebel sharpshooters. 
le had once said to me that he lacked physical courage, although he had a feir 
hare of the moral quality of that virtue ; but his calm unconsciousness of danger, 
vhile the bullets were flying thick and fast about him, was ample proof that he 
vould not have dropped his musket and run, as he believed he cer- 
ainly would, at the first sign of physical danger." Battle 

Those killed in this affair were buried in the little cemetery by CCfllCtcry* 
he Methodist Church, now called Battle Cemetery. 

The Soldiers' Home is the forerunner and type of those which were erected in 
various parts of the country after the Civil War, but it is not in the same class. It is 
ji institution established in 1851 by the efforts of Gen. Winfield Scott, and out of cer- 
ain funds received from Mexico, as a retreat for veterans of the Mexican War, and 
or men of the regular army who have been disabled or who, by twenty y^^^^ *^^ 
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honorable service and a payment of 12 cents a month, have acquired the right of 
re»ideiii'e tliere the i-cmuitider of their livei<. Tlii)< gives the veterans a pleasing Bense 
of self-Mipport, ill addition In whicli iiumy are iible to earn money by working about 

the biiilditi[!K and finmnds and in various wayg. There an' orfinarily 
History of about live hundreil men there, who live under a mild fonn of mllilai} 
Soldiers' discipline anil routine, wear the uniform of the army, and are governed 
Hone. I>y veteran ollicers, Tlie affairs of the Home, which has now a Amd of 

over $1,000,000 and a considerable independent income, are adminis- 
tere<l by a boanl c<>m)>oscd of tlie general of the army and his principal awistaQleal 
the War Department. 

" The ttiain buiUiing U of wiiite marble, three stories in height, and is fashioned 
after the Moriiian order of architecture. On the grounds are aeveral elegant marble 
cottages oiv'upied by the ollicials, :i pretty ehureh of Seneca stone, a capacious hospi- 
tal liuilding with wide piazxas, from whicli charming views of Washington and the 
I'olomac can be had, a line library Iniilding, well stocked with tiooks and periodicals, 
and numerous otlier stnictiires. Un tlie brow of one of the hills stande a brocie 
statue of Uencnil S(»tt, by L;uint Thompson, erected by the Home in 1874, at a cost 
of f 18,000. The entire estate is inclosed 
by a stone wall, siintieunted hy u small 
iron fbnce of handsoitie design. Fifty 
acres iire under cultivation, and hne 
crops of fruits and vegetables are 
rair^ed. 

"Near the main building is a lai^ 
crttagi' often used by the I'rewidents cif 
the Unitetl States ana Mniimerre-'^idence. 
It n d I b bl t 1 1 ax 

attn t e ap^H. nn« i a 

tie flr"! Pre>' I nt t la tl 
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This le the oldest house of worehip 
III the Distnet of Columbia, or near it, 
an 1 was eretted in 1719, by the planters 
of the neighborhood, of bricke imported 
from Englaol as ballast inempty tobacco 
ships It naa remodeled, however, in 
1868 and now appears as a small Hteeple- 
let*. '^Irueture nearly hidden among great 
trees and surrounded by ancient graves 
and*aults whoi* tablets bear the names 
of the foremost of the old Maryland 
faniiliisand earlj Washingtonians. The 
oldest gra\ es are nt^n^st the church ; and 
one hea IslOne IH pitted with marks Of 
ininic Imllu ahoning that some soldiers 
ha\e DMd It as a convenient tat^t. 
The lemeterj is still used, andcont^ns 
two splendid bronze mortuary statues, 
one of whiih h\ St. Gaudens, at the 
graM- of Mrs Adams, is 
that invteriuus veiled nemortal 
sitting liguri tntitled, StatUCS. 

Peaie of bod which 
IS famous throughout the art world. 

The monument above the grove of Piter Force is also of inueh interest. In Mrs. 

Lockwood's "Historic Homes" will be found a, long incidental account of the history 

(if this sacred spot and the relics wtill uted in (he service of the old cimrch. 
A delightful homeward way is to walk 

across, a mile or bo, through the |)aths 

(if the Soldiere' Home park to the termi- 
nus of the Eckington electric railroad; 

but many will be interested, instead, 

to go around the Military Ceniet«ry, and 

up the hill to the right, where, in the 

woods, may still be sei'ii Ibe star-sbai>ed 

embankments of Fnrt Tulten, with 

numerous rifle-pits and outHcirks, This 

is one of the best prewrvwl and must 

x^cessiblcuf theold foits, and it-s parapets 

aimmund a wide and lieautiful landscaix.'. 

From Fort Totten the Han-wood Road 

may eajiily be R'achiHl and followed 

Kiuthward along the eastern side of the 

park until it emei^-s upon the campus 

of the Catholic University. 

This is the national institution of 

higher learning established h.v all the 

Catholic bishops of the T'nited States in 

the Third Plenary Council of Biiliimoi'e, 

and is regarded by Poi>c I*o XIII us one 

of the chief honors of his jiontilicale. 
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The grounds uomprise seventy acres, and the visiter is at once struck by the statdT 

appearance of the structures already erected. Divinity Hall km 
Catholic erected in 1889. It is a solid stone structure of 266 feet front 

Ufliversit]'. and five stories in fieight; the lower floor is given up to clasBrooma, 

museums, and the library; the upi)er floors are occupied with the lodg- 
ings of the professors and students of the department of divinity ; the top elory is a 
well-equipped gynmasium. The Divinity Chapel is admired by all visitors. The build- 
ing to the right is known as the McMahon Hall of Philosophy, and was dedicated in 
1895. It is built of granite throughout, is 250 feet front, and five stories high. It 
consista entirely of lecture-rooms, classrooms, laboratories, and museums. It accom- 
modates two great schools or faculties, each comprising several departments of study. 
The School of Philosophy comprises departments of philosophy proper, letl«fs, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and has attached (o it a department of 
t«chnology giving full instruction in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering. The 
School of the Social Sciences comprises 
departments of ethics and sociology, 
econonncs, political science, and law. 
The former fiicolty leads up to the 
d^ree of Ph.D., the latter to all degrees 
in law. Iitimed lately adjoiDing the 
university are three afhliated college^ 
called St. Thomas College thL Marist 
Collie, and the Hoh Cross C< llet,e 
Each of these contains from fifteen to 
twenty students of philosophy and the 
ology.and their profis'.jrs They atUad 
courses in the university The divimti 
courses are attended onh b> ecclesins 
tics of the Catholic Church To the 
legal, philosophical and scientific 
courses lay students are admitted with 
out regard to their religiou-i cried 

Tlie old country village and present 
aoburb of Brookland bes just be}ond 
and farther on are HyaftaviUeand ither 
suburban residenn (enlers reached bj 
the Eckington Inn. of electric railway 
which extends northeast aa far as Ber 
wyn, Maryland. The time of return '' 

ing frc III the Unn ersity and Soldiers' Home Station by this 
Suburban line is about twenty fl\e minutes. Just south of the station, west 
Towns. of the suburban district of Edgewood, through which the line jiasses, 

are the Gknwood Pr spect Hill, and St. Mary's (Roman Catholic) 
cemeteries, which c^>ntain the graves of many famous ^lersons and some tall nionu- 
menta. Nearer the citv line is the fine suburb, Eckington, in the midst of which, 
upon a beautiful! J woodelhill is the Colonial building of the Eckington Hotel, opea 
This line enters the city along New York Avenue, and terminates at 
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u To the "Zoo/* Bock Creek National Park, and Chevy Chase. 

This is an excursion into the northern and most beautiful corner of the District, 
eached by taking the cars out Fourteenth Street to the boundary, and then (by 
ransfer) the Chevy Chase line. The latter extends from Sixth Street 
connecting with the Seventh Street line) along U Street West, through RoUtes* 

Hancock Circle (where New Hampshire Avenue crosses Sixteenth 
Street), and thence turns up the hill at ^Eighteenth Street, and goes across Rock Creek, 
and out into the country, along (Connecticut Avenue Extended, passing on its way 
half way around the Zoological Park. 

A zoological garden is among the most recent additions to the sights of the capital. 
It is open all day, including Sunday, and no admittance fee is chai^d. 

Previous to its organization and the purchase of this site of about 167 acres, in 
1890, the National Museum had accumulated by gift many live animals, but had no 
means of caring for them ; these at once became the nucleus of the 
new collection, which was placed under the general charge of the ZooiOfiTlcal 
Smithsonian Institution, with Frank Baker, M.D., as superintendent. Park. 

Two dei&nite objects have been in view here. The original idea was 
not a park for public exhibition purposes — a popular * ' Zoo " — but a reservation in 
which there might be bred and maintained representatives of many American ani-.,. 
mals threatened with extinction. Congress, however, enlarged anfl modified this 
notion by adding the exhibition features, making the place a pleasure-ground as well 
as an experiment station, and consequently imposing upon the District of Columbia 
one-half the cost of its purchase and maintenance. Nevertheless, the managers do 
all they can to carry out the original, more scientific intention. 

A walk of five minutes from the cars at the gate brings the visitor to the principal 
Animal House, which is a commodious stone building, well lighted and well venti- 
lated, and having on its southern side an annex of very fine outdoor cages, where 
the great carnivora and other beasts dwell in warm weather. The collection is not 
very large, as the funds do not at present allow of the purchase of animals, which 
must be obtained by gift or exchange. Captures in the Yellowstone National Park 
are permitted for the benefit of this garden, and have supplied many specimens. 

The hardier animals (except a few antelopes and kangaroos, which have a stable) 
are quartered out of doors all the year round in wire enclosures scattered about the 
grounds. These are all healthy and happy to a gratifying degree, and 
as a result they produce young freely. . The herds of bison, elk, and Afliflials* 
deer were recruited mainly from the Yellowstone Park. The former 
occupy adjacent paddocks upon the rising ground north of the animal house, and the 
latter enjoy extensive pastures and a picturesque thatched stable somewhat to the 
east, on a hillside sloping down to Rock Creek. In another quarter are to be seen 
the cages of the wolves, foxes, and dogs. The beavers, however, i)robably constitute 
the most singular and interesting of all the features of the garden at present. They 
consist of a colony in the wooded ravine of a little branch of Rock Creek, where they 
cut down trees, burrow in the banks of the stream, and construct dams and houses, 
precisely as in a state of nature. The Bear Dens are the best of their kind in the 
country, being rude caves blasted out of the clifi" left by an abandoned quarry, which 
form natural retreats for their big tenants. 

An alternative way out of the garden is to climb the rustic stairway near the Bear 
f^ens, and walk a few rods to the street-car station at the Rock Creek bridge. 

Chevy Chase is a charming suburb, just beyond the District line, at the extremity 
^f Connecticut Avenue Extended, which is cut straight across the la^^kjs^ '»»&. 
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picturesque region west of Rock Creek. The forested goi'ge of this romantic stTeam, 

east of the avenue, and embracing most of the region between it and 
Chevy Chase* the proposed extension of Sixteenth Street, or " Executive Avenue," 

has been acquired and reserved by the Government as a public park; 
but as yet no improvements have been attempted, and it remains a wild rambling- 
ground full of grand possibilities for the landscape artist. 

Chevy Chase consists of a group of handsome country villas, among which an old 
mansion has been converted into a '* country-club," with tennis courts, golf links, etc. 
attached, and here the young people of the fashionable set meet for outdoor amuse- 
ments, in which fox-hunting with hounds, after the British fashion, is prominent. A 
large hotel was started here, but the building is now occupied as a school. An addi- 
tional fare is charged for travel beyond the circle at the District line, and there is little 
to attract the traveler farther northward. Instead of turning back, however, it is a 
good plan to walk south westward eight or ten minutes, passing old Fort Reno, and 
striking the Tenallytown electric road at the Glen Echo Junction, where he can return 
direct to Georgetown, or can go on to Glen Echo, and then up to Cabin John Bridge 
or Great Falls, or out to Rockville, or back to Georgetown by the electric line along 
the bank of the Potomac. 

5. Georgetown and Its Vicinity. 

Georgetown, now West Washington, was a flourishing village and seaport (the river 
channel having been deeper previous to the construction of bridges) before there waia 

thought of placing the capital here ; and in its hospitable houses the 
History. early officials found pleasant^T homes than the embryo Federal city 

then aflforded. Its narrow, well-shaded, hilly streets are yet quaint 
with reminders of those days, and it has residents who still consider their circle of 
families the only persons *' true blue." Georgetown is still a port of entry, but its 
business does little more than pay the expenses of the office. 

Before the era of railroads Georgetown had distinct importance, due to the feet 
that it waa the tidewater terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which was 
finished up the river as far as the Great Falls in 1784, and in 1828 was carried 
through to Cumberland, Maryland, at a cost of $13,000,000. It never realized the 
vast expectations of its promoters, but was of great service to Georgetown, and is still 
used for the transport of coal, grain, and other slow freights. 

Pennsylvania Avenue forms the highway toward Georgetown, but stops at Bock 
Creek. The cars turn off to K Street, cross the deep ravine over a bridge borne upon 

the arched water-mains, and then run east to the end of the street at 
Union the Aqueduct Bridge. Here a three-story union railway station has 

Station. been built ; into its lowest level come the cars of the Pennsylvania 

Avenue line, and the top story forms the terminus of the electric rail- 
way to the Great Falls. Stairways and elevators connect the three floois, and reach 
to Prospect Avenue above. 

Georgetown dcjes not contain much to attract the hasty sight-seer, though 
much for the meditative historian. A large sign, painted upon a brick house near 

the Aqueduct Bridge, informs him that that is the Key Mansion — 
Key House* the home for several years of Francis Scott Key, the author of "The 

Star-Spangled Banner," who resided here after the War ot 1812, 

became district-attorney, and died in 1848. ISiniilar personal memoranda belong 

to several other old houses here. On Analostan, for example — the low, forested 

island below the farther end of Aqueduct Bridge — lived the aristocratic Masons 

during the early years of the Republic, cultivating a model fenn and enter- 
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aining royally. One of the latest of them was John M. MasoD, author of the 
fugitive Slave Law, and an associate of Mr. Slidell in the Confederate mission to 
England, which was interrupted by Wilkes in the Trent aflfair. The most prominent 
nstitution in this locality, however, is Georgetown College. This is 
ihe School of Arts and Sciences of Georgetown University, which is Gcorg^CtOWfl 
mder the direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. This school, CoHCfiTC* 

insisting of three departments — postgraduate, collegiate, and prepara- 
»ry — is the oldest Catholic institution of higher learning in the United States, hav- 
ng been founded in 1789. The college was chartered as a university by act of 
Congress in 1815, and in 1833 was empowered by the Holy See to grant degrees in 
)hilosophy and theology. The present main building, begun in 1878, is an excellent 
pecimen of Rhenish -Romanesque architecture, and its grounds cover seventy-eight 
teres, including the beautiful woodland "walks" and a magnificent campus. The 
^iggs Library, of over 70,000 volumes, contains rare and curious works. The Cole- 
nan Museum has many fine exhibits, among them interesting Colonial relics and 
valuable collections of coins and medals. Not far from the college, on a prominent 
lill, is the Astronomical Observatory, where many original investigations are made 
IS well as class instruction given. Thirty-nine members of the faculty and 300 
students comprise the present census of this school. 

Tlie School of Law, situated in the vicinity of the District courts, is one of the best 
n America, numbering on its staff* several leading jurists ; the faculty now numbers 
ifteen, the students over 300. The School of Medicine is fully equipped for thorough 
nedical training under distinguished specialists ; the faculty numbers forty -nine, the 
students, 125. The total number of students in the university is about 750. 

Oak Hill Cemetery, on the southern bmk of Rock Creek near P Street, is a beautiful 
Durying ground rising in terraces and containing the graves of many dis- 
:inguished men and women. It is reached by the line of the Metropolitan Oak Hill* 
3treet cars, more commonly called the F Street line ; leaving the cars 
it Thirtieth Street, a walk of two squares north will bring the visitor to the entrance. 

^' Near the gateway is the chapel built in the style of architecture of Henry VIII. 
This is matted by ivy brought from * Melrose Abbey.' In front of the chapel is the 
monument of John Howard Payne, the author of ' Home, Sweet Home, ' who had 
been buried in 1852 in the cemetery near Tunis, Africa, and there remained until, at 
the expense of Mr. Corcoran, his bones were brought to this spot, and in '83 were re- 
interred with appropriate ceremonies. The statue of William Pinkney is near here 
also (he was the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Maryland, and nephew of William 
Pinkney, the great Maryland lawyer). It represents that prelate in full canonical 
robes, and was dedicated to his memory by Mr. Corcoran, who was the friend of his 
youth, the comfort of his declining years. The mausoleum of Mr. Corcoran for his 
family is a beautiful specimen of mortuary architecture ; this is in the northwestern 
section of the cemetery, while in the southeastern is the mausoleum of the Van Ness 
family, whose leader married the heiress, Marcia, daughter of David Burns, one of the 
original proprietors of the site of Washington City. This tomb is a model of the 
Temple of the Vesta at Rome. The cemetery comprises twenty-five acres, incorpo- 
rated in 1849, one-half of which, and an endowment of $90,000, were the donation of 
Mr. William W. Corcoran. Here were buried Chief Justice Chase, Secretary of War 
Stanton, the great Professor Joseph Henry, and many others illustrious in American 
annals." Extremely pleasant rambles may be taken to the north and east of this ceme- 
tery, and it is not far across the hills to the Naval Observatory. This is the astronom- 
ical station of the Government under control of the navy and presided over by an 
officer of high rank, whose first, object is the gathering «aidc.o^i^^l^ft\!i.<^'l\s&^x^^ 
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L OBSERVATORY. 

of use to marinera, siicli ae precision of knowledge of latitude and longitude, ^-aris- 
lion of ilie coiiipasa, oucuracy of ulironoinetere and other inatruuieotg 
V. S. ui^e<.l ill the navigation of ships of war, and similar inforiDation more 

Observatory, or l'>ss allied to astronomy. Purely scientifio astronomical work is 
also carried on, and the eijuipment of telescojics and other instrunieofa 
is complete, enabling the staff of learned men — naval and civilian — attached to the 
institution to accomplish notable results in the advancement of that departaient or 
knowledge. The siH^cial inijuirer will Iji! welcomed by Ibe officers at all suitable 
hours, and on Thursday nights cardn of invllatiou admit visitors generally to look 
through the great leleseope. 

This observatory dates from 1892, when it was moved from the wooded elevation, 
called BraildiHtk's Hill, nt the i'ot'imac end of New York Avenue, which it hadocco- 
pied for nearly & century. That grotmd was a reservation originally set apart at the 
instance (if Washinglon, who wislii'd ti) sec plantetl there the foundations of the 
National University — the dn"jm of bis last years. It is called University Square ti> 
this day. 

G. Georgctowu to Tviiiiiillytowii ttud Glcu Kchu. 

From GeoiTjetown an electric roail rnns north outTIigh Street and the Tennallytoffn 
Road to the District line, where ii bninehe? into two lints. Leaving the city quickly 
it makes its way through a pretty suburban district, out into a region of irregular 
hills and dalei», where, about one mile from the slartii^t point-, the new United States 
Naval Observatory is set'o uliiiut a ijuarter of a mile to the right. Just beyond its 
entrance is an indurtrial selioo!. The gern'ral disli'iet at the left is Wesley Ile^hle, 
ninety aeres of which, and the name, are the juvijierty nf a Methodist association f 
whicli proposes in eglablisli there a highly eijuip]H'd university, to be called tlie 

American, modeled upon the plan of German universities, and open 
Woodlcy to both sexes. The site of the buildinpa will be west of Massadms.'tts 

Heights. Avenue, where it iniei'sects Forty-fourth Street, forming University 

Circle. Work is beiiinning on the buildings, and the endowment u 
growing. The diatrict west of the road ia \Vood\e:i' Heights, Woodley adjoining it 
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further eaat along the valley of Rock Creek. Tunlaw Heights is another local 
** subdivision " here; and somewhat farther on is Oak View, where there is a lofty 
observatory, open to anyone who cares to climb it and obtain the wider outlook, 
embracing a large part of the city. A few years ago there was a great " boom '* in 
suburban villa sites near heiiB, and many noted persons built the fine houses which 
are scattered over the ridges in all directions. Among them was Presi- 
dent Cleveland, whose house, " Red Top " (from the color of the roof), ** Red Top.** 
is passed by the cars just beyond Oak View. It was afterward sold by 
the President to great advantage, and during his second term he occupied another 
summer home not far to the eastward of this site. The cross-road here runs straight 
to the Zoological Park, a trifle over a mile eastward. Woodley Inn is a summer hotel 
on the left of the road, which keeps northward along a ridge with wide — -- 
views, for a mile and a quarter farther to Tennallytown, lately become a ^* 

aaburb of considerable population, largely increased by families from 
the city in summer. A road to the left (west) from here gives a very picturesque walk 
of a mile and a half over to the Receiving Reservoir, and a mile farther will take you 
to Little Falls, or the Chain Bridge. Up at the right, at the highest point of land in 
the district (400 feet), the new reservoir is seen, occupying the site of Fort Reno, 
oaae of the most important of the circle of forts about the capital during the Civil War. 
A. wooded knoll, some distance to the left, shows the crumbling earthworks of a lesser 
redoubt near the river road, which branches off northwest from the village. Three- 
quarters of a mile beyond Tenallytown the limit of the District of Columbia is 
reached, and the Junction of the line to Glen Echo. The main line runs north to 
Rockville, Maryland. 

The Glen Echo line runs a car every half-hour (faie 5 cents) along a winding 
road through the wobds to the Conduit Road and bank of the Potomac, at the Glen 
Echo grounds. 

7. Georgetown to Glen Echo, Cabin John* and Great Falls. 

The Georgetown and Great Falls Railroad Company operates an electric line to 
the Great Falls of the Potomac, which affords one of the most delightful excursions 
out of Washington. Its large cars leave the Union Station, in Georgetown, and take 
a high coui-se overlooking the river valley, which becomes much narrower and 
more gorge-like above the city, with the Virginia banks very steep, rocky, and broken 
by quarries. The rails are laid through the woods, and gradually descend to the 
bank of the canal which skirts the foot of the bluff. About three 
miles above Georgetown is the Chain Bridge, so called because the Chain 

earliest bridge here, where the river for some two miles is confined Bridge. 

Within a narrow, swift, and deep channel on the Virginia side, was 
iiade of suspended chains. The lofty bank is broken here by the ravine of Pimmit 
Etun, making a convenient place for several roads to meet and cross the river. The 
>laffs above it were crowned with strong forts, for this was one of the principal 
approaches to Washington. A mile and a half above the Chain Bridge, having run 
brough the picturesque woods behind High, or Sycamore, Island, owned by a 
iportsmen's club, you emerge to find the river a third of a mile wide again, and 
lashing over black rocks and ledges in the series of rapids called the 
Little Falls of the Potomac. The wild beauty of the locality makes it Little Falls. 
t favorite one fur picnicking parties, and bass fishing is always excel- 
ent. The Maryland bank becomes higher and more rugged above Little Falls, and 
t^kes the name of Glen Echo Heights. (Also reached by cars from Georgetown via 
Grlen Echo Junction.) 
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Glen Echo is a place where it ivas proposed to combine educational privileges 
with recreation, and form a suburban residence colony and day resort of high 
character. Extensive buildings of stone and wood, including a verj 
Glen Echo. spacious amphitheater, were erected in the grove upon the steep haak 
and commanded a most attra<'tive river view ; in them courses of valU' 
able lectures, Sunday services, anil concerts of a high order were given, and iiianj 
means of rational enjoyment were provided, hut the project failed. 

The river has pretty banks to Cabin John Run, where the fine arch of the cele- 
brated bridge gleams through the trees. The remainder of the nio 
Cabin John (five miles) is through a wild, wooded region at the edge of the caml 
BridgrC. and river, whicli is again narrow, deep, and broken by islands flooded 

at high water, with high, ravine-cut banks. This is a favorite place 
with Washingtoniana for fishing with rod and fly, from tlie banks; Daniel WebsW 
often caine here for this purpose. 

The Great Falls of the Potomac are a ser 

eighty feet within a few hundred yantis of disl 

the panegyrics bestowed by sum 

Crcal Falls, be exceedingly atlrtwtive.howevi ,. ^ ._ .. 

appearaiics! of the falls liait been considerably modified, and probably 
enhanced, by the structures of the City Water-works, for this is the source of ^Vasb- 
ington's public water supply. The water is conveyed to the city through a brick con- 
duit, which runs along the top of the Maryland bank, iind is overlaid by the macadaB' 
ized driveway called the Conduit Itond. This work of engineering meets its fii* 
serious difficulty at CaMn John Run, where a stone arch leaps across the ravine in* 
single span — unequaled elsewhere — of 220 feet. 



(if bold cascades forming a drop of 

X', very -pretty but hardly deservinS 

ally writers. The place » ill alwap 

r, especially to artists and anglers. The 
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8. To Bladeusburg^ and Kendall Green. 

Bladensburg is a quiet Maryland village, some seven miles northeast, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Eailroad. It is a port on the Anacostia, to which large boats formerly 
ascended with goods and went back laden with farm produce. Through 
it ran the stage road from the north; and here, August 24, 1814, the BladCflS- 
feefaile American army met the British, under Ross and Cockburn, who hUTg» 

had marched over from their landing-place on the Patuxent River, 
intent upon the capture of the Yankee cai)ital. The Americans, partly by blundering 
and partly by panic (except some sailors under Commodore Barney), ran away after 
the first attack, and left the way open for the redcoats to take and burn the town as 
they pleased; but they inflicted a remarkably heavy loss upon the invaders. 

"It is a favorite drive with Washingtonians to-day," remarks Mr. Todd, in his 

Story of Washington, " over the smooth Bladensburg pike to the quaint old village. 

Dipping into the ravine where Barney made his stand, you have on the 

right the famous dueling ground, enriched with some of the noblest Battle Field* 

blood of the Union. A mile farther on, you come out upon the banks 

of the Eastern Branch, here an inconsiderable mill stream, easily forded, though^ 

spanned by a bridge some thirty yards in length. On the opposite shore gleam 
through the trees the houses of Bladensburg, very little changed since the battle-day. 
Some seventy yards before reaching the bridge, the Washington pike is joined by the 
old Georgetown post-road, which comes down irom the north to meet it at an angle 
of forty- five degrees. The gradually rising triangular field between these two roads, 
its heights now crowned by a clubhouse of modern design, was the battle ground." 
A string of pleasant suburban villages nearly join one another along the railway 
and turnpike — Highland, Wiley Heights, Rives, Woodbridge, Langdon, Avalon 
Heights, and Winthrop Heights or Montello. The last is well inside 
the district and brings us back to Mount Olivet Cemetery burial ground, I^Ottflt 

b'ing between the turnpike and the railway near the city boundary. Olivet. 

which has the sad distinction of containing the bodies of Mrs. Surratt, 
one of the conspirators in the assassination of Lincoln, and of Wirz, the cruel keeper 
of Andersonville prison. Electric roads now reach allthese suburbs. 

The National Fair Grounds, opposite Mount Olivet and west of the railroad, con- 
tain the Ivy City nice tmck. The suburban " addition," Montello, is north of the fair- 
gJ'oinids, and south of them is Ivy City, with Trinidad east of the railroad. The 
southern part of Ivy City is occupied by the extensive grounds of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, popularly known as Kendall Green. 

This institution, which is reached by cars on H Street to Seventh Street, 
N. E., was incorporated in 1857, and is for the free education of deaf-mute children 
of sailors and soldiers of the United States, as also of the children of the District 
so afflicted. It was indebted in its early years to the benefactions of 
the Hon. Amos Kendall, who gave land, money, and buildings toward Kendall 

Its establishment. All students have opportunity to learn to speak, the Green* 

system of instruction including both manual and oral methods. Poor 
students are received on vi-'ry liberal terms. Visitors are admitted on Thursdays 
between the hours of 9 and 3. 

9. To Bciiiiiiig: and Chesapeake Beach. 

Benning and Deanewood are suburban villages east of the Anacostia River, and 
^ached by the Columbia line of electifc cai*s, out G Street and 
penning Road, N. E. At Benning is the principal race track of the Benning^ 

Pistrict, whore spring and fall races are run that attract everybody Races. 

^^terested in such things. Benning is also a connecting point of 
^Qe Chesapeake Ikiach Railway, a line of steam railroad some thirty miles in length, 
^"hich connects the capital with a shore resort upon Chesapeake rhesaocakc 
^f^y called Chesapeake Beach. These trains run into the citv station R>.orh 

^f the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by way of Hyattsville. ' At the DCdwn. 

^^ach are hotels, amusement places, bathing facilities, and much that is naturally as 
^^11 as artificiallv attractive. 
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NAME LOCATION HOURS INTERESTING FBATURB8 , 

AnleiiltiiTe— MaU, bet. 18th & 14th 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Miuenixi: palm honse; experl- 
Department of streets. mental greenhouses and orna- 

mental gardens. 

Reached by Belt Line cars; or by walking from Pennsylvania Avenue and Z3th Street. 

Marshall House; Christ Church; 
Alexandria Six miles south of Alexandria Lodge Room; Brad" 

the Treasury. dock Headquarters and Oanui- 

ing Grounds, and other histono 
scenes and monuments. 

Reached by hourly trains on the Washington, Alexandria and Mt. Vernon (Electric) 
Railway; by the steamer " Charles Macalester," or a ferry-boat, from the Seventh street 
wharf; or by steam trains of the Southern Railway. 

American Be- 
pnblics— 2 Jackson place. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices. 

Barean of 

Aqned not Crosses the Potomac 
Bridge at G^eorgetown. 

Sunrise to sunset, Lee Mansion: graves of over 

Arlington— Heights, west of including Sun- 16,000 soldiers and sailors ; elalv 

National Cem- Potomac. days ana holi- orate monuments ; trophies of 

etery days. Cuban war. 

Reached by wav of Georgetown, Aqueduct Bridge and electric cars to Fort Meyer and 
the Northern Gate : or by electric cars from Pennsylvania. avenue and 13^ street, via 
Long Bridge. Pubfic carriages make frequent trips through the cemetery, fare 25 cents. 

Jkruky Medical S. E. corner Smith- Pathological and surgical mu* 

Masenm sonian Ground8,7th 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. seum and library. 

and B streets, S.W. 

Reached by Seventh street cars. 

.Arsenal— Foot of 4^ street, 

Washington S. W. All day. Artillery drills ; river view. 

Barracks 

Botanical Gar- Pennsylvania ave., 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Greenhouses; Bar tholdi fountain. 
den 1st to 3d streets. 

Reached by all Pennsylvania avenue cars. 

Cabin John 5^ miles up the Picturesque out-door resort. 

Bridge Potomac, 

Reached by Metropolitan electric cars from Prospect avenue and 36th street, Georgetown. 

9 a.m. to 4.80 p.m. Rotunda ; Senate; House of Betp 
Capitol Capitol Hill. or until Ck)n- resentatives ; Supreme Court ; 

gresH adjourns. paintings, statuary and bronzes. 

Reacbed on the south and west sides by the Pennsylvania avenue cars, and on the north 
and east sides by the Metropolitan F street lines. A flag flies over each house while it is 
in session, and sessions at night are indicated by lights upon the dome. 

Catholic Univer- Eckington All day. Buildings and library. 

sity 

Reached by Eckington line of electric cars. 
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NAME LOCATION 

Oensas Bnildlng B street, let to Sd. 



HOURS 
No admission, 



INTERESTING FEATURES 
Offices. 



Centre Market 
ChrlBt Gliaroli 

CttlyHaU 



Pennsylvania avenue 
and 7th street 



AUday. 
Sundays. 



Flower stalls; country wago 
etc. 



G street, between 6th Sundays. Oldest church in the city; Coi 

and 7th, S. E. gressional cemetery. 

Reached by Pennsylvania avenue cars to Navy Yard. 



Judiciary square. 



9 a.m. to 5 p.m. District offices. 



d-ril Service Eighth and E streets. 
Conounlssion 

Coast and Geo- New Jersey avenue 

detlc Survey and B street, S. W. 



Colmnbian Uni- 
versity 



H and 15 streets. 



9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices 



9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices. 



C o n s r e s sional G street between 6th All day. 

ig Ground and 7th, S. E. 

Adjacent to Christ Church ; reached by Navy Yard cars. 



Monuments and cenotaphs. 



Congressional liibrary {See lAbrary of Congress.) 

Corcoran Gal- New York avenue See below. Painting ; statuary ; bronzes an( 

lery of Art and 17th street. a great variety of objects of art 

The Gallery is open every day (the Fourth of July and Christmas day excepted) from 
9.30 a,m. to 4 p.m. from October ist to May xst and from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. May xst to 
October ist. On other public holidays from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., and on Sundays except in 
midsummer, from 1.30 to 5 p.m., when the admission is free. Mondays (open 12 to 4 p.m.), 
Wednesdays and Fridays, admittance 25 cents; other days free. Catalogues for sale. 

Reached by Pennsylvania avenue cars to xyth street. 

Court of Claims Pennsylvania ave- 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Offices. 

nue and 17th street. 



Dead liotter Second Floor, Gen- 
Oi&ce eral Post Office. 



Museum of postal curiosities an 
philately. 



Bdooation — 
Commissioner 



8th and G. streets. 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Pedagogical library. 



Sngravingr and Mall, 14th and B 9 to 11.45 a.m. and Machinery and processes used in 
Prlntinip— streets, S. W. 12.80 to 2.80 p.m. printing banknotes, bonds and 

Bureau of postage stamps. 

Reached by Belt Line cars. Visitors allowed only in parties conducted by an attendant. 



XKbnolog^ — 

Bureau of 



1333 F street. 



9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Offices and library. 



Szeeutive Mansion (See White House) 



Fish Commis- Armory Building, 6th 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Aquaria and flsh-cnltnral ppaa- 
sion and B streets, S. W. ratus. 



Ford's Tlieatre 



10th street between Not open. 

E and F. 



Building in which Lincoln was 
assassinated. 



Fort Meyer 



Geological Sur- 
vey 



Arlington hills, west All day. Cavalry drills, 

of the Potomac. 

Reached by electric cars and stages from west end of Aqueduct bridge. 

1330 F. street. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices and library. 



Oearg^to-wn Col- 



Qeorgetown, 



AUday. 



lAbTaxY and labonbtoirtofl. 



mosaics; curiosities oi early 
printing and illustration ; read- 
inflT-rooms. 
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NAME LOCATION HOURS INTERESTING FEATURES 

lis of the An- 1812 to 1818 New York 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Reproductions of Ancient civiUp 
lents avcLue. zations. 

An admission fee of 50 cents is charged ; 25 cents to parties of ten or more. 

ward Unlvor- University hill be- 

ty tween 4^ and 6th All day. Educational methods. 

streets. 

Reached by Seventh street cars transferring to Brightwood line. 

lian Affairs— 7th, E and F street. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices. 
Bureau of 

erior— **Patent Office," 7th 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Patent office, museum and lib- 

apartment of and F street. rary. 

itice— E street, opposite 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Offices. 

epartment of McPherson square. 

jor— New York avenue 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices, 

apartment of and 15th street. 

Architecture and ornamentation; 
»rary of Coo- mural paintings; sculptures; 

ress East of the Capitol. 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. mosaics ; curiosities of earl] 

prii " 

ing- 

Reached by Pennsylvania avenue and F street lines of cars. The building is brilliantly illu- 
minated in the evening, which is a favorable time in which to see the interior decorations. 

b r a r y, Free 1306 New York ave- 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Books for general circulation, 
ublic nue. 

icoln Museum 516 10th street. All day. Relics related to Lincoln. 

irine Bar- 8th street, between Gt All day. Drilling of Marine Corps, 

a c k 8 and I, S. E. 

tunt Vernon Sixteen miles down 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Home and Tomb of Washington. 

the Potomac. 

Reached by hourly trains of the Washington, Alexandria and Mt. Vernon Electric Rail- 
way from 13^ street and Pennsylvania avenue and morning and afternoon by steamer 
** Charles Macalester from Seventh street wharf ; by either line round trip, 50 cents ; 
admission to grounds, 25 cents. 

ttionalMu- Mall, opposite 10th 9 a.m. to 4:80 p.m. Zoological, ethnological and in- 
eum street. dustrial collections. 

,vy — State, War and "S&vj 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Models of war ships ; trophies. 

>«part]nentof Building. 

bvy Yard Foot of 8th street, All day. Manufacture of naval cannon; 

S. E. trophies ; museum of relics. 

bk Hill Ceme- Rock Creek, near P. All day. Monuments of notable men. 

ery street 

Reached by Metropolitan (F street) cars to Georgetown. 

7 to 9 Thursday Astronomical apparatus and ob- 

bservatory, North of Georgetown evenings only. servations through the tele* 

fsixal Cards of ad mis- scope. 

sion required. 

Reached by F street and Rockville electric lines from Georgetown. 
ttent Office 7th and F streets, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Museum of models. 

tnsion Office Judiciary square. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Central hall and columns. 

Reached by F street and G street lines of cars. 

>8t Office, Gen- Pennsylvania ave- Offices open 9 a.m. 

aral and City nue, 11th and 12th to 2 p.m. See "Dead Letter Office.** 

streets. 

Money-order division open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Registry division open from 8.30 a.m. 
to 6 p m. for delivery of registered matter. For the receipt of matter for registration the 
division is always open. General-delivery window never closed. Stamps can be pur- 
chased at any time day or night. Money-order and registered-letter business transacted 
at all of the branch post-offices in the city. Reached by Penn«Ylvaxv\a. «:><«a\v<&.^ '^wc^ 
street and Eleventh street lines of cars. 
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NAME LOCATION HOURS INTERESTING FEATURES 

Printing OAee, North Capitol and H Visitors in partiescondnoted Machinery and meth- 
GoTemiiient streets. through the bnildinflc at ods of printing and 

10 a.m. and 2 p.m. book making. 

Reached by H street cars from Fifteenth and G street. 

Book Creek Rock Creek Road, 
Oharoli northeast of Sol- All day. Fine monuments in cemetery. 

dier*s Home. 

Reached by Seventh street and Brightwood lines of cars. 

Bmitlisoiilaii In- Mall, opposite 10th 9 a.m. to 4.90 p.m. Museum of birds, marine ani- 
stitation street. mals, and American archaalogy. 

Reached by Seventh street line of cars. 

St. Jolin's Epis- H and 16th street. Sundays. 

oopal Clmrcli 

Soldier's Home Near 7th street ex- All day including Fine grounds, with wide view; 

tended. holidays. monuments and relics. 

Reached by Seventh street and Brightwood cars. 

State— State, War and Navy 9 a m. to 3 p.m. Library and historical relics. 

Department of Building. 

Treasury, The Pennsylvan ia ave- 9 a.m. to2 p.m. Making, distribution, and care of 
U. S, nue and 15th street. government treasure. 

Visitors are shown through the buildine from xo to 12 a.m., in parties of twelve by attend- 
ants who explain everything shown ; all visitors assemble at the door of the Treasurer's 
office, in the northeast comer of the main floor and register their names. 

War— State, War and Navy 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Captured cannon and other 

Department of Building. trophies. 

Washington Mall, west of Uth 9.90 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. View from summit. 
Monament street. 

Reached by Belt Line cars from the Capitol, or by transfer (2 cents extra), from Penn- 
sylvania avenue cars. The elevator runs (free) to the top of the monument every half 
hour from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m.; but no one will be taken up in the last trip (4.30), if 30 
persons (the capacity of the elevator) , are already there. 

WeatherBareaa 84th and M streets, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Offices. 

East Room open 
White House Executive Qrounds. daily, 10 a.m. to Home of the Presidents. 

3 p.m. 

No general public receptions are held by the President, except on New Year's day, but 
visitors having business with the President will be admitted from 12 to x o'clock daily, 
excepting on Cabinet days, so far as public business will permit. 

Toune Men's 
Christian As- 1738 G street. 
sociation 

Zoological Parky Adam*s Mill Road, All day. Living animals. 

National N. W. 

Reached by Seventh or Fourteenth street cars and transfer to U street line, thence to 
Chevy Chase cars, or by Chevy Chase cars direct from the Treasury. 



LIST OF PRINCIPAL HOTELS. 



Arlington — Lafayette Square — American plan, 

Cairo — Q Street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets — American plan, 
Cochran — Fourteenth and K streets — American plan, .... 

Colonial — Fifteenth and H streets — American plan, . 
Congressional — East Capitol and B streets, S. E. — American plan, 
Dewey — L Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets — American plan 
Ebbitt — F and Fourteenth streets — American plan, .... 

Fredonia — H and Twelfth streets — American plan, .... 

Gordon — Sixteenth and I streets — American and European plan, . 
Hamilton — Fourteenth and K streets — American plan, 
Johnson — Pennsylvania Avenue and Thirteenth Street — European plan, 
LaFetra's — Eleventh and G streets — American plan, .... 

Metropolitan — Pennsylvania Avenue, between Sixth and Seventh streets — 
American plan, .......... 

^National — Pennsylvania Avenue, between Fifth and Sixth streets — American 

XoRMANDiE — McPherson Square — American plan, .... 

Oxford — New York Avenue and Fourteenth Street — American plan, 
Ralp:igii — Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth Street — European plan. 
Regent — Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street — American plan, . 
RiGGs — Fifteenth and G streets — American plan, ; . . . . 
St. James — Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixth Street — European plan, 
SiioREHAM — Fifteenth and I streets — American and European plan, 
Varnum — New Jersey Avenue and C Street, S. E. — American plan, 
Vendomp: — Pennsylvania Avenue and Third Street — American plan, 
Wellington — 784 Fifteenth Street — American plan, .... 
Willard's — Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteenth Street — American plan, 
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HALLS OF THE ANCIENTS 

Constructed for the Promotion of 

NATIONAL GALLERIES OF HISTORY AND ART 

IN WASHINGTON 



ADMISSIONS TO THE HALLS 



I 



T HAS BEEN THE GENERAL 
expression from thousands who have 

entered the Halls that they are aston- 
5 ished at their extent (more than three- 

fourths of an acre in floor space), and the 
. great variety of material they supply for 
thoughtful observation. 

A general view, by one course through 
them, absorbs attention, leaving no time 
for study of details. 

To secure, therefore, the instructive 
opportunities offered, the following moderate 
terms of admission are established for the 
year 1900. 

THE HALLS ARE OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAY, FROM 9 AM. TO 6 P.M. 

Also Evenings upon arrangement for Conventions, 
Scliools, Excursion Parties, Etc. 

Weekly Tickets, not transferable, $1.00 
Single Admission, .50 

Excursion rates, 25 cts. for parties of 10 and over from beyond Wasliington. 
Parties of 25 and upwards, of Wasliington, at excursion rate. 

HALLS OF THE ANCIENTS 

Nos. 1312, 1314, 1316 and 1318 New York Avenue 

Between 13th and 14th Streets, Washinsrton. 



JAMES L. NORRIS 

■STABLISHKO iMl LONG DISTANCE 'PHONE IIM 

.v^A^--.'^',-" '^''^^k Member of tfie Pkteot Lavr Atsodatioii. Comuclor ia 

'ij0^B^ SOLICITOR OF AMERICAN 
^Hl^K AND PORBIQN PATENTS 

IB aH g^^^feEfe jyi^B FN ACTIVE PRACTICE THIRTY YEARS 

« ■ « 'nV'H,y"^ M, "^ * *^^^ * ^ Washinfton, D. C. 

NotriiNewOfficeBI{l8.,erectediDi3So »* • *" "* 

iDformation as to requirements and costs for securing Letters Patent on InventJODS, 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free in pamphlet on request, it naming some of my 
clients in every State. 

Letters Patent procured in the United States ajid Foreign Countries ; Trade-Mark. 
Label, Caveat and Copyright protection secured. 

Searches made and opinions given as to the validity and infringement of l<etters FueiU. 



SPECIAL REFERENCES 

Hon. Rufus W. Applcgnih, Baltimore, Md. Edffird Milln & Co., Heridea Conn. 

Roben Ponncr Brevring Co., Aleunder, Vs. Manio Tarlow & Co., Mobile, AU. 

Bndukii, Curry & Co.. Stinvepon, Li. NonhinKton-Mgagcr-Pnilt Co., Binninghuu, AIl 

CHldwellifcPMerjonMfg. Co., WhieLing, W. V». R.G. M.rcyMfg. Co.,Blufflon, lod, 

Columbia Carriage Co., Hmnilton, O. Anhur McMulltn & Co., New York City. 

ClayloQ Ail Comprcmer Co., New Yori: Cily. Dr. Matthew Charlra McGanaon, Nashville, Teon. 

Hod. Samacl G. Dorr, BuHaki, N. Y. Wn. Pickhsrdt & Kuttrofi, New York City. 

What Cheer Stove Co., What Cheer, la. Paris Medlcioe Co.. Aibville, N. Y. 

Gem Qty Stove Mfg. Co., Quiacy, III. P. Haydea Saddlery Hardware Co.. ColDmbtu, 0. 

Onber Mschineiy Co., Dallas, Teias. Peyton Chemical Works, Su FranciKO, Cal. 

Wm. HolUngiwortb, Baltimore, Md. Warren B, Reed, New Orleans. La. 

Hantoocg Mtg. Co , Ottumwa, Iowa, Rochester Camera & Supply Co , Rochester, N, ¥. 

HatcL Sc Wilson, Grand Rapids. Mich. Sheffield Kouodry & Machbie Worka, Sheffield. All. 

Holmes, Booth Sc Haydeo, New York City, Eureka Tempered Copper Works, North East, Pa, 

tntematicaal Maitresi Machine Co., Boston. Mass. Buckeye Iron and Brass Wurb^ Daytoa, O. 

J. A. KoUy & Bro.., Clinlon, Iowa, The Atlingloa Co , New Yort City. 

Wbidsor Co., New York Ciiy. The Cudahy Packiog Co., South Omaha, Neb. 

Frlace» of Wales Co., New York City, The Broosoo Inlnsnd Co., Warren, Pl 

Chriitopher Lipps' Soap Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Ud. Thomas Kaoe & Co., Chicago. III. 

The Lake Submarine Co,, New York City. Jioilky Wagon Co., Staunion,Va..and New Oritur 

Edgar H. Tarrar. New Orleans, La. ^"^ 

The Moaoline Composing Co., Washinwon. D. C '^''', ^.^j'^.^'.'™''" '^■' J"*"™"' "''*■. «* *■ 



& Herasheir 



w Vork City. .j.j,^ (. ^j ^ Louisville, Ky. 

[mpkmen. and Machm. Co.. D.lb». Tea. .a,.„„ thresher C^.. Ba„1. C.~i 



Mich, I 

BaiikatWadiiBgt9B,WaaUagtaa.D.C i 



DON'T FAIL TO VISIT THE 

MODEL 

TURKISH and RUSSIAN BATHS 

CoveiioE 7,000 Squace Feet 

Lafayette Square Opera House 

FINEST IN THE IJNTTED STATES 

OPEN ALL NIGHT 

...adiei* D:tys: Hoodays and Thuf«dsiip Geotlcmea Received until tl «■ m. 

9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Stmd^yt 

MASSAQB, MANICURINQ, CHIROPODIST 
AND HAIR DRESSING 

'tcStI^*' Open lor Inspection SLEEPIKa 

13 TICKETS, t>0 " *" ''°'"''' ACCOMMODATIONS 

N,^ KODAKS, CAMERAS, n^™ 
SUPPLIES. 

MX THE LEADING HAKES OF CAMERAS. 

Eastman's, Kodaks and 
Supplies. 

Visitors to Washington : Yon are welcome to 
our Free Dark-Room. 

BURKE BROS., 

7l2-9tb, N. W.. NEAR Q. 5T. 
Phone 3486-3 

WASHINQTON, O. C. 





KODAKS 
AND CAMERAS 

Photographic Supplies 



L«r{eBt Pbotograpblc Stock Hotue 
South of Ptilladeliilila 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING PROMPTLY DONE 
DARK ROOM FREE TO CUSTOMERS -«* -<* VK 
HENRY H. BROWN, 1010 F ST.. N. W., WASHINOTON, P. C- 

MOUNT VERNON 

"ON THE POTOMAC 

HOME AND TOMB OF WASHINQTON3 

\ TOURIST ROUTE 



Face, Round Trip, 50 cents. 



Admudon to Groondi and Aantion, 25 cCIll^ 



...ARLINGTON TRANSFER WAGONETTES... 

MAKE CLOSE CONNECnONS WHK ALL TRAINS TO AND FROn 

WASHINGTON, ALEXANDRIA AND MX. VERNON 



PMit 

theS 



iIdk (Lli prtnolpal 



AFortMcPberBon. J 



I. »So RtlUNDTRIP. Phbi 



ARLINGTON TRANSFER CO 



KODAKS 
CAMERAS 

HOUGHTON & DELANO 

VIEWS OF 

wAsHmoTON 732 FIFTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON 



AND 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SUPPLIES 



Douglat Printi in Platinotyfi of the Library of Congrni 
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CLYDE 
LINE 

ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE 

Between NEW YORK and 

FLORIDA 

S Excel lent Servicei Fast 

^ Modern Steamships to 

g] CHARLESTON and m 
^ JACKSONVILLE! 

IBlI^imillllllMlMl 



Clyde Line 



TO 



CHARLESTON, S. C. 

AND 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

WITHOUT CHANGE 

Low Rates to all points South. 
Sailings tri-weeklv at 3 p. m. 
from Pier 46, North River 
(North side of Christopher St. 
Ferry), New Yorlc. 

STEAMERS ARRIVE 
JACKSONVILLE 
IN MORNING 

Connecting with outgoing trains, 
and 

CLYDE'S 

ST. JOHNS RIVER 

LINE 

For Palatka, Sanford, and all in- 
termediate landings on the 
beautiful St. Johns. 



Smoothest Sailing Passenger 
Ships to the South 



LOWEST RATES. 



BEST SERVICE. 



Tickets include meals and state-room berth, thus making the cost 

about 40 per cent less than via all rail. 

CUISINE UNEXCELLED. 

Superb Passenger Accommodations. 

Schedule, rates, and illustrated literature free upon application to 

Passenger Department. 



THEO. G. EGER, 

TRAFFIC Manager. 



WM. P. CLYDE & CO., 

GENERAL AGENTS. 



GENERAL offices: CHESEBROUGH BLDG., 19 STATE ST. 
(FACING BATTERY PARK), NEW YORK. 



FRANK A. BUTTS HENRY A. PH1LLIP5 

(Originator and late Chief, Array and (Late Chief of Middle Division U. S. 

Navy Survivors' Division, U. S. | Q^ | Pension Bureau). 

Pension Bureau'. * OU I Late Sergt. Co. D, 47th N. Y, Vet. Vols., 

Late Major 47ih N. Y. Vet. Vols., 2d tojis 2d Brig., 2d Div., loth A. C. 

Brig. 2d Div., loth A. C. 1 005 



War with Spain 

AND THE PHILIPPINES 

Pensions are provided by Section 12, Act of April 22, 1898, 
for officers and enlisted men of the military and naval forces in 
the Spanish war, disabled in service aod line of duty ; and for 
the widows, children under 16, and dependent parents, brothers 
and sisters under 16, of such as die from causes incurred in 
service and line of duty. 

CLAIMS FOR PRIZE MONEY AND EXTRA PAY UNDER ACT OF 

MARCH 3. 1899, A SPECIALTY 

CONSULTATION FREE NO FEE UNLESS SUCCESSFUL 



BUTTS & PHILLIPS 

SOLICITORS OF CLAIMS 



ARMV AND NAVY WAR VETERANS' 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 

1425 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Branch Office : 13 Willoughby Street 
Brooklyn New York 



References • -^ Washington Board of Trade, and 

■ ( Traders' National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

You can always depend upon your claims 
being given personal and immediate attention 

From the National Tribune, Washington, D. C, Thursday, April 22, 1897 : 

We adopt a somewhat unusual course in calling attention to the announcement of Messrs. Butts 
& Phillips, which reappears in another column of this issue. Not only have they been successful as 
practitioners, but their personal war record gives an additional interest to their career. The f .ct that 
they are both veterans naturally had a bearing upon the success they have achieved professionally in 
the special line of practice to which they have devoted their efforts. Both members of the firm have 
had the advantage of long service in responsible positions in the Pension Bureau. 

Major Butts organized and managed the Army and Navy Survivors* Division, which has been 
officially described as having enabled over 60,000 claimants to prove their cases before the Bureau who 
otherwise would have failed for lack of evidence. 

Send for our special blank for record of 
military or naval service to be left with 
your family for future reference. Address 

BUTTS & PHILLIPS 

1426 NEW YORK AVENUE 

LINMAN BUILDING, WAflHINQTON, Dt Ot 
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TLhc IRaleigb, 




Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Cor. iathSt.,N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Europern Plan 
Absolutely Fireproof 
Opposite New Post Office 
Accessible to All Points of Interest 
The Hodern Hotel of the City 



T. J. TALTY, 

rianagei 



CORNER ELEVENTH AND G STREETS, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
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Rooms with Board, $1-50 to $2.50 per day; $8 to $15 per week; 
$30 to $50 per month. Rooms only, §1 and $1.50 per day for 
each person. Special Rates to parties or permanent guests. 

Location Unsurpassed for Sightseers. 
Homelike Apartments, Light and Airy. 
Elevator, Steam Heat, and other Comforts. 



B. S. LaFETRA. Proprietor. 




GREEN'S HOTEL 

Corner Eighth and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



iNn GEMTLEMEX. 



EUROPEAN PLAN, 



Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms 
at St. 00 and SI. 50 Per Day. 



Ei_i:/tlh iin,i Cheslmit Street Tru/ley Cirs p.ns t'le Hotel at the 
/i\ite of Three per Minute to all Parts of the City. 



\ Theater^ Rnilv 



This IL.tcl is centrally Incaled, and in the v 
nc square from the I'f.sloflice. and easy nf a 
lationa. Public niuldiii),-s. and Toints of Interes 

Headquarters for Commercial Trarcten. 

MAHLON W. NEWTON. 



HOTEL EARLINGTON 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

27th street West, near Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 

Center of Shopping and Amusement District. European Plan. 

Remodeled and refurnished at an expenditure of one 

hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

TARIFF OF RATES. 

Single rooms, detached bath, .... $1.50 and $2.00 
Double rooms, detached bath, .... 2.00 and 3.00 

Double rooms, private bath, i person, $3.00 ; 2 persons, . 4.00 
Suite of parlor, bedroom, and bath, . $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and 8.00 
Suite of parlor, 2 bedrooms, and bath, . . 9.00 and 10.00 

RESTAURANTS AND PALM ROOM. 

TABLE D'HOTE DINNER SIX TO EIGHT. 

ik ik ik ik 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 

On Lake Canadarago, 1,750 feet elevation, 

THE AMERICAN CURE AND PLEASURE RESORT. 

HOTEL EARLINGTON, 

Opposite Bathing Establisbxnent. 
OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER. ACCOM MODATE^ 500 GUESTS. 

* * ♦ * ^\ 

ST. JA7VTES HOTEL- 

Located in Earlington Park. (Moderate rates.) 

THE GREAT WHITE SULPHUR SPRING BATHING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

For the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and nervous diseases. 



N. 






WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 



E. M. EARLE & SON. 



•JlIN 10 1921 



fesSiilgfLSll. 




The Hotel par excellence of the National Capital. 



The most centrally located 
of any hotel in the city. 



AMERICAN PLAN 

$3 per Day and upwards 



T«n.,c«Hnt^iflNi^HniKF NATIONAL HOTEL, 

TnOUSflHD l&LrtND OOU&b opposite penksylvania railroad. 

ALEXANDRIA BAY. N. Y. 



O. G. STAPLES, 



STAPLES A DCWITT, P 



THE FREDONIA 
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riRST-CLASS FAMILY 


HOTEL. 
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1321-1323 H Street, Northwest, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



"the FREDONIA HOTEL, A MODERN HOTEU HOME." 

" The man «-ithoiit a home o£ his oim will find this Hotel of loo 
rooms the next best thing to it It is centrally located, thoroughly 
equipped with every modern applianoe, both for comfort and safety, 
newly furnished througliout from top to bottom, oonvenient to all lines 
of oars, and is in the midst of many of tlie cit;-'s most prominent points 
of interest. It is conducted upon both the American and European 
Plans and has a cuislne not excelled by any hostelry in the City." 

RATES. 
American : One peraon, $2.00 per day. $12 per week, $40 per month 
and upward. Two persons, $3.5.0 per day, $20 per week, 
$75 l>er month and upward. 
European : Rooms, one person, $ I per day and upward. Two persons, 
$1.50 perday and upward. 
Special Excursion Rates will be quoted to parties of twenty or more 
tipon application to 

WM. W. DANENHOWER, Proprietor. 




HOTEL EMPIRE 

Absolutely Fire Proof. 
Broadway and 63d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



RATES MODERATE. 



he only Hotel in New York City having an exten- 
ive library for the exclusive use of its euests. 

a ils diwr^. 6th and oth ? 



allpansofl 



W. JOHNSON QUINN. Proprietor. 



PjAMES L. NORRIS 



««TA«UIMS11 N 



■J III3TANUE •PBOKS l«S 




SOLICITOR OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN PATENTS 

D A TPWXC ^'' '' ■'"' *'""' ^*^ N. W.| 

r A I dl I O WashbitlW. D. C 



NwtbNtw OtfiCE Sldifq iracKd 



tnfonnallon u to rcqntreiiwsa aixl l-iwM fgr secnrins L«t(tn CW*nt nn Inrerrtqiit, < 
LCavMtt, Tnd«-Harfc9, Oc, «*nl (irc In paniphlel on request, it luniing mia-: • i 
I' cUeati En erery -SUte. 

Ldlen Patent procorcd In tbe Uiiil«i] States «nd Fowlgs Coanin 
L Tahf*. Caveiit and OopfHgbi proiccllon tccured. 

Snrclw* niidc aad opf nlons glvta at lo t)ienlIditr<iadinrrCn|[cincnt ui l^itcn I'-u 



SPECIAL RePERBNCes 



r O.., iUmvA Itnulc, 

^JhcWib. MichlKiia. 
>h, Atiwvllli, K, Or. 




